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GREECE 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

The  History  of  Greece,  from  the  Accession  of 
Xerxes  to  the  Throne  of  Persia  till  the  Con- 
clusion of  the  first  Campain  of  that  Monarch's 
Expedition  against  Greece. 


SECTION  I. 


Jitu$nim  of  Xerxu  to  the  Tkrone  of  Pttna,  Immense  Preparatioru  of 
the  Co/mi  ofPtrtiafor  Conquest  in  Europe,  Jiesembly  of  the  Afmif  at 
Sardigy  and  of  the  Fleet  in  the  Hellespont.  March  of  the  Army,  Muster 
of  the  Army.  Arrival  of  the  Army  and  Fleet  at  nermi  in  Macedonia, 

Herodotus  relates  some  anecdotes  attributing  to    sect. 
Darius  an  acrimonious  resentment  against  Athens, 
very  repugnant  to  his  general  character,  as  it  stands 
marked  by  authors  of  highest  credit,  and  even  by  i^sch. 
what  that  historian  himself  has  reported,  evidendy  ^*'f- 
on  better  authority.    Asia,  he  adds,  was  agitated  for 
three  years  by  preparations  for  a  second  expedition  Herodot. 
into  Greece,  to  revenge  the  disgrace  of  Marathon.  ^^;^;  ^» 
Prudence,  perhaps,  not  less  than  honor,  would  re- 
quire the  attempt;   but  three  years  could  not  be 
necessary  to  the  resources  of  the  Persian  empire  for 
such  a  purpose ;  and  more  important  objects  in  the 
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OHAF.    mean  time  called  the  attention  of  its  rulers.    Eg3rpt 

^J^JJI^  revolted ;  and  a  dangerous  dispute,  about  the  right 

of  succession  to  the  throne,  arose  between  the  sons 

of  Darius.     That  monarch  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 

the  succession  amicably  a^led  in  favor  of  Xerxes, 

his  son  by  Atossa  daughter  of  Cyrus,  in  prefer- 

oi.  73. 4.   ence  to  elder  sons  by  a  former  marriage :  but  he 

H  ^^t^'  died  sooH  after,  leaving  Egypt  to  be  recovered,  and 

1. 7,c.7'.    Greece  to  be  puni3hed,  by  his  successor.     The 

former  object  was  accomplished  in  the  second  year 

of  the  reign  of  Xerxes :  the  other  seems  to  have  been 

for  some  time  neglected. 

But  the  Persians  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  charac- 
ter, which  their  fathers  had  raised  so  high,  of  a  war- 
like and  conquering  people.  They  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  insults  wichin  their  dominion  like  that  of 
the  burning  of  Sardis ;  and  still  less  to  defeats  in 
the  field  like  that,  of  Marathon.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose Herodotus  often  well  informed  of  intrigues 
about  the  person  of  the  great  king ;  but  we  may  be- 
lieve what  he  puts  as  a  remark  into  the  mouth  of 
1. 7.  c.  8.  Xerxes,  *  that  it  had  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Per- 
^  sians  to  be  quiet'  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but 
there  would  be  jnen,  about  that  prince,  ready  to  in- 
courage  an  idea,  natural  enough  to  a  youth  inherit- 
ing such  immense  power  from  a  race  of  conquerors, 
that  it  became  him  also  to  be  a  conqueror,  to  inlarge 
still  the  bounds  of  his  vast  empire,  and  to  emulate 
the  military  fame  of  Darius,  of  Cambyses,  and  even 
of  the  great  Cyrus*.    To  punish  Athens  and  to  conr 

^  This  is  the  motive  also  allecced  by  ^chylus,  in  the  person 
of  Atossa,  for  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  Speaking  to  the  shade 
of  Darius  she  says : 

Taura  ToTg  xotxoTg  6fJLiXojv  avSga/fiv  SiSa&xSTOu 
Ooupio;  Hlp^r  Xiyou(fiv  6*  o)S  (fv  jxJv  fjs'yccv  Hxvoi£ 
nXouTov  ixr-^tti  <fuv  al-x^  Hv  S*  dvavSplag  Z^9 
*£v&v  ai;(fM^siv,  ^arpoiov  S^  oXSov  ou/^v  eiv^aviiv. 
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qncr  Greece  were  therefore  small  objects ;  nor  does    sect. 
what  Herodotus  has  suggested  appear  improbable,  .^^r^^,^^^ 
that  the  ardent  ambition  of  the  5'outhful  monarch,  Herod.  1.7. 
and  some  among  hb  counsellors,  might  look  as  far  &'  corn. ' 
as  the  Western  Ocean,  howsoever  little  its  shores  or  Themht.' 
the  intermediate  nations  were  known  to  them,  for  the 
term  of  their  career  of  glory.     Four  years,  it  is  said,  Herodot. 
were  employed  in  preparation.     An  army  was  col-  Diod.'sie.' 
lected,  greater  than  the  world  ever  saw,  either  be-  ^',^0.*'  ^' 
fore  or  since.     The  commanders,  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the   empire,   had  had  opportunity   of 
observing  that  the  most  formidable  landforce  could 
not  secure  maritime  provinces  against  insults  by  sea ; 
and,  still  more,  that  the  conquest  of  maritime  states 
would  be  in  vain  attempted  without  naval  power. 
Every  seaport  therefore,  in  the  whole  winding  length 
of  coast  from  Macedonia  to  the  Libyan  Syrtes,  was 
ordered  to  prepare  ships  and  tq  impress  mariners.   A 
prodigious  work  was  undertaken,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  navigation  secure,  from  the  Asiatic  along 
the  European  coast,  and. to  prevent  all  risk  of  future 
disasters,  like  that  of  the  fleet  under  Mardonius.     It  Herodot. 
was  no  less  than  to  form  a  canal,  navigable  for  the  dmT^! 
largest  galleys,  across  the  isthmus  which  joins  Athos  ^-  ^*-  ^*  *• 
to  the  continent  of  Thrace.     A  fleet  was  assembled 
in  the  Hellespont,  and,  under  the  command  of  Bu- 
bares,  son  of  Megabazus,  the  crews  were  employed 
on  the  work.    Herodotus  supposes  meer  ostentation 
to  have  been  the  motive  to  this  undertaking ;  bc- 
causie,  he  sa)rs,  less  labor  would  have  carried  the 
fieet  over  land,  from  onij  sea  to  the  other ;  yet  it 
seems  no  rash  conjecture  that  deep  policy  may  have 
prompted  it.     To  cross  the  iEgean,  even  now,  with 

Tijv  S*  iSoaXftutfiv  wXft;4ov  mi  tfpdwsuf*'  l(p'  *EXXtt5a. 

p.  161.  edit  H.  Steph.    , 
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CHAP,    all  the  ^lodem  improvements  in  navigation,  is  sin- 
^^JU^  gularly  dangerous.    To  double  the  cape  of  Athos  is 
still  more  formidable.    The  object  therefore  being 
to  add  the  countries  west  of  the  ^Sgean  sea  to  the 
Persian  dominion,  it  was  of  no  small  consequence 
to  lessen  the  danger  and  delay's  of  the  passage  for  a 
fleet*.    At  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication by  land,  a  bridge  was  laid  over  the  river 
Str}anon.    Magazines  meanwhile  were  formed  all 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Macedonia ;  chiefly  in  the 
towns  of  the  Grecian  colonies  now  subject  to  Persia. 
01.74.9-4.      At  length,  the  levies  being  completed,  the  forces 
Herodot.    ^^"^  ^^^  ^^  eastem  and  southern  provinces  were  as- 

1.7.C.26. 

'  Scarcely  any  circumstaDce  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  is 
more  strongly  supported  by  historical  testimony  than  the  mak- 
ing of  the  canal  of  Athos.  The  informed  and  exact  Thucy- 
dides,  who  had  property  in  Thrace,  lived  part  of  liis  time  upon 
that  property,  and  held  at  one  time  an  important  command 
there,  speaks  of  the  canal  of  Athos,  made  by  the  king  of  Persia, 
with  perfect  confidence  (1).  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Lysias  (2), 
all  mention  it  as  an  undoubted  fact ;  the  latter  adding  that  it  was, 
In  his  time,  still  a  subject  of  wonder  and  of  common  conver- 
sation. Diodorus  relates  the  fact  not  less  positively  than  He- 
rodotus. That  part  of  Strabo  which  described  Thrace  is  un- 
fortunately lost ;  but  the  canal  of  Xerxes  remains  confidently 
mentioned  in  the  epitome  of  his  work.  The  place  was  more- 
over so  surrounded  with  Grecian  settlements,  that  it  seems  im- 
possible for  such  a  report,  if  unfounded,  to  have  held  any  credit. 
At  the  very  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  there  were  no 
fewer  than  five  Grecian  towns  on  the  peninsula  itielf  of  Athos, 
one  even  on  the  istlimus,  situate,  as  Thucydides  particularly 
mentions,  close  to  the  canal,  and  many  on  the  adjacent  coasts 
(3).  Yet  Juvenal  has  chosen  the  story  of  this  canal  for  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  Grecian  disposition  to  lie  :  and  a  traveller 
who  two  centuries  ago  visited,  or  thought  he  visited  the  place, 
has  asserted  that  he  could  find  no  vestige  of  the  work  (4).  For 
myself  I  must  own  that  1  cannot  consider  the  sarcasm  of  a  sati- 
rist wanting  to  say  a  «nart  thing,  or  such  negative  evidence  as 
that  of  the  modem  traveller,  of  any  weight  against  the  concur- 
ring testimonies  of  the  writers  above  quoted. 

(1)  Thucyd.  1.  4.  c.  109.  f2)  Plat,  de J.eg.  1.  3.  p.  699.  t.  2.  Isocrat. 
Panei^.  p.  St^.  t.  1.  Lya.  or.  luneh.  (3)  Herod.  1.  7.  c.  22*  Tbucyd. 
1. 4.  c.  109.  Excerpt  ex  Strab.  1.  7.  (4)  BeUon.  Sioral.  Rer.  Obser. 
p.  78, 
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sembled  at  Critali  in  Cappadocia.     Thither  the    sect. 
monarch  himself  went  to  take  the  command.     He  ^^^i;^^^ 
marched  inmiediately  to  Sardis ;   where  the  land- 
force  from  the  west  of  Asia  Minor  joined  him. 
Thence  heralds  were  sent  into  Greece,  to  all  the 
cities  except  Athens  and  Lacedaemon ;    where,  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  even  of  that  age,  the 
Persian  heralds,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  had  been 
cruelly  put  to  death.  .  Earth  and  water  were  demand- 
ed in  token  of  subjection;  and,  according  to  the 
oriental  custom,  orders  were  given  to  prepare  enter- 
tainment for  the  king  against  his  arrival.     Xerxes  Herodot. 
wintered  at  Sardis.    Meanwhile  a  work,  scarcely  in-  nlt^^ie^' 
ferior  to  the  canal  of  Athos,  was  prepared  in  the  ^^-^^  '• 
Hellespont.     Two  bridges  of  boats  were  extended,  t.'^. 
from  near  Abydus  on  the  Asiatic,  to  near  Sestos  on  ?S!*^69*i. 
the  European  shore.     The  width  is  seven  furlongs. 
The  bridges  were  contrived,  one  to  resist  the  current, 
which  is  always  strong  from  the  Propontis,  the  other 
to  withstand  the  winds,  which  are  often  violent  from 
the  vEgean.sea ;  so  that  each  protected  the  other. 

Early  in  spring  the  army  moved.     For  so  vast  oi.  74. 
a  multitude  one  principal  difficulty  was  so  to  direct  ^^^^^' 
the  march  that  water  might  not  fail.     Several  rivers  i.  7.c.  37, 
of  some  name  were  found  unequal  to  the  supply ;  ^  ***^* 
and  among  them  the  celebrated  stream  of  Scaman- 
der,  crossing  the  Trojan  plain.     Seven  days  and 
nights  were  employed  unintermittingly,  in  passing     ' 
the  bridges  of  the  Hellespont   The  march  was  then 
continued  through  the  Chersonese.   The  fleet,  which 
had  been  assembled  in  the  Hellespont,  was  at  the 
same  time  ordered  to  proceed  along  the  coast  west- 
ward.    The  land  and  seaforces  met  again  at  Doris- 
cus  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  where  Darius,  on 
his  return  from  his  Scythian  expedition,  had  esta- 
blished a  Persian  garrison.    Both  the  country  and 
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CHAP,    the  coast  there  were  favorable  for  the  review  of  so 
J!^  immense  an  armament,  and  there  accordlngtr  the 
monarch  reviiewed  his  forces  both  of  sea  and  land* 
There,   too,   Herodotus  telb  us,  the  army  was 
mustered*    Later  antient  writers  have  taken  upon 
them  to  differ  from  him  conceming  its  strength  ; 
but  we  may  best  believe  the  simple  honesty  of  the 
origkial  historian,  who,  in  describing  the  manner  of 
the  muster,  sufficiently  shows  that  even  the  Persian 
generals  themselves  knew  not  how  to  ascertain  the 
numbers  under  their  command.     Indeed  those  who 
know  how  difficult  it  is,  amid  all  the  accuracy  of 
division  and  the  minuteness  of  detail  in  modem 
European  armies,  and  comparatively  handfuls  of 
men,  to  acquire  exact  information  of  effective  num- 
bers, will  little  expect  it  among  the  almost  count* 
less  bands,  of  various  languages  and  widely  differing 
customs,   which  composed  the  military  multitude 
under  Xerxes*     Herodotus  reckons  in  it  no  leas 
than   twenty-nine   nations,  from  Scythia  north  to 
Ethiopia  south,  and  from  India  east  to  Thrace  and 
Libya  west     To  acquire  a  foundation  for  guessing 
the  total  eflEective  strength,  without  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  detail,  the  method  taken  by  the  Per- 
Tt'^o   ^^^  generals,  he  says,  was  this :  Ten  thousand  men, . 
being  counted,  were  formed  in  a  circle  as  close  as> 
possible.    A  fence  was  then  raised  around  them. 
They  were  dismissed,  and  all  the  army  in  turn  pass- 
ed into  this  inclosure,  till  the  whole  was  thus  count* 
ed  by  tens  of  thousands.    According  to  this  muster, 
such  as  it  was,  the  historian  says  die  infantry  alone 
amounted  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men ;  but  he  expressly  declares,  that  no 
one  ever  undertook  to  give  an  account  of  the  detail' . 

'  ''O(fov  fjklv  vuv  lxa<oi   ^api-xw  irX^^fio^  otpi^/xov,  oux  iytii  tlftm  x% 
Arpsxsg'  w  ya^  Xi^srai  tf po;  ou^ofirCJv  dvBpCuem.     1.  7.  c.  60. 
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The  cavalry  he  makes  only  eighty  thousand ;  by    sect. 
JIG  means  an  improbable  number,  and  likely  to  have  ^^^p^J:^^ 
been  better  ascertained.    Arabian  camel-riders  and  Hcrodot. 
African  charioteers  he  computes  at  twenty  thousand. 
Horses,  mules,  asses,  oxen,  and  camels,  for  the  bag^ 
gage,  were  besides  innumerable. 

Of  the  fleet  he  gives  a  more  particular  accoimt.  i*  7.  c.  89. 
The  trireme  galleys  of  war  amounted  to  twelve  hun<* 
dred  and  seven ;  and  his  dbtribution,  which  may 
show  the   comparative  naval  strength   of  different 
nations  at  the  time,  makes  the  total  appear  scarcely 
beyond  probability.     Three  hundred  were  furnish- 
ed by  the  Phenicians  with  the  Syrians  of  Palestine ; 
two  hundred  by  Egypt ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
Cyprus ;  Cilicia  sent  one  hundred ;  Pamphylia  thir- 
ty; Lycia  fifty;  Caria  seventy;  thirty  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Dorian  Greeks  of  Asia,  one  hundred 
by  the  lonians,  sixty  by  the  iEolians,  seventeen  by 
tbe  ilands,  and  l^  the   Hellespontine  towns   one 
hundred.     The  average  complement  of  men  to  each 
trireme  galley  he  reckons  at  two  hundred.     The 
crews  of  the  whole  fleet  would  thus  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  forty-<»ie  thousand  four  hundred.    But, 
over-and-above  die  ordinary  crew,  there  were  thirty 
Persians  or  Medes  or  Sacians  in  each  galley.    These 
would'  make  an  addition  of  thirty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ten  men.     The  Phenician  ships,  he 
says,  were  the  best  sailers,  and  among  those  the 
Sidooian  excelled.    Beside  these,  the  transports, 
some  br  infantry,  some  particularly  fitted  for  ca- 
valry, store-ships,  some  of  vast  burden,  together  with 
smaller  vessels  of  various  sorts  and  for  various  pur- 
poses attending  the  fleet,  would  not  easily  be  num- 
bered.   He  reckons  them,  t>y  a  gross  calculation,  at 
three  thousand,  and  their  average  crews  at  eighty 
men :  the  amount  of  their  crews  would  thus  be  two 
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CHAP,    hundred  and  forty  thousand ;  and  the  number  o^ 
J^iJJ:^^  men  in  the  fleet,  all  together,  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen thousand  six  hundred  and  ten. 

Of  this  extraordinary  expedition  naturally  many 
anecdotes  would  be  remembered  and  propagated  ; 
many  true,  many  false,  mistaken,  or  exaggerated. 
Among  those  related  by  Herodotus,  some  appear 
perfectly  probable  ;  some  concern  circumstances  of 
which  he  could  hardly  have  had  authentic  informa- 
tion ;  and  some  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 

Herod.  I.    characters  to  whom  they  refer.     Among  the  latter 

&39.  *  I  should  reckon  the  ridiculous  punishment  of  the 
Hellespont  by  stripes  and  chains,  together  with  ex- 
ecutions, equally  impolitic  as  inhuman,  and  repug- 
nant to  what  we  learn  on  best  authority,  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Persians.  But  the  account  which  that 
historian  gives  of  the  march  of  the  army,  and  of  the 
attending  motions  of  the  fleet,  is  clear  and  consist- 

L7.C.121.  ent  beyond  what  might  be  expected.  The  march 
was  continued  from  Doriscus  in  three  columns.  One, 
under  Mardonius  and  Masistes,  kept  along  the 
coast,  the  fleet  nearly  accompanying  it  Another, 
under  Tritantaechmes  and  Gergis,  proceeded  far 
within  land.  Xerxes  himself  led  the  third  between 
the  other  two,  Smerdomenes  and  Megabazus  com- 

1. 7.  c.  108,  manding  under  him.     They  passed  the  Samothra- 

****'        cian  towns,  the  most  westerly  of  which  was  Mesam- 

bria  on  the  river  Lissus,  on  whose  opposite  bank 

was  Stryma,  a  town  belonging  to  the  ilanders  of 

Thasus.     This  river  did  not  suffice  for  the  consump- 

•  tion  of  the  army.     Maronsea,  Dicaea,  Abdera,  Gre- 

i.T c.  118,  cian  colonies,  lay  next  on  the  road.     Everywhere 
'^^        the  commands  to  prepare  for  the   reception  of  the 
monarch  and  his  forces  had  been  zealously  execut- 
ed.     Beside   vast  magazines   of  corn,   meat,  and 
forage  for  the  troops,  many  of  the  cities,  emulous 
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to  court  favor,  or  anxious  to  avert  wrath,  had  pre- 
pared, with  a  sumptuousness  proportioned  to  Uieir 
hopes  and  fears  rather  than  to  their  revenues,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  king  and  his  court.  Where- 
ever  the  halt  of  the  royal  train  bad  been  announced, 
a  superb  pavilion  was  erected,  adorned  with  the 
most  costly  furniture.  Many  cities  provided  even 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  table*  The  rapa- 
cious attendants  of  the  Persian  court  spared  nothing; 
in  the  morning,  when  the  army  marched,  all  was 
carried  off.  This  eastern  style  of  robbery  gave  oc- 
casion for  a  saying  of  Megacreon  of  Abdera,  which 
Herodotus  has  recorded  as  having  become  popular, 

*  That  the  Abderites  ought  to  go  with  their  wives 

*  in  procession  to  their  temples^  and  pray  to  the  gods 

*  always  equally  to  avert  half  the  evils  that  threat- 

*  ened :  for  upon  the  present  occasion  their  most 

*  grateful  thanks  were  due  for  the  favor  shown  in 

*  disposing  Xerxes  to  eat  but  once  a  day :  since,  if 

*  he  had  chosen  to  dine  on  the  morrow  as  he  had 

*  supped  over  night,  there  would  have  been  an  end 

*  of  Abdera.' 

Not  contented  with  their  forces,  already  innume-  Herod,  i. 
rable,  the  Persians  continued  everywhere  on  their  ^- ^{q^^' 
march  to  press  men.     The  youth,  equally  Grecian  Diod.  Sic. 
and  Thracian,  were  compelled  to  join  either  the  '    '^'  ' 
army  or  the  navy.     Yet,  according  to  Herodotus, 
the  Thracians  preserved  such  veneration  for  the  soil 
which  this  enormous  armament  had  trodden,  that 
to  his  time  they  avoided  breaking  or  sowing  it.    He 
does  not  account  for  this  particularity ;  but  perhaps 
the   Persians   favored  the   Thracians   against  the 
Greeks ;  all  whose   establishments  on  that  coast 
were  incroachtnents  upon  Thracian  ground.     From 
Abdera  the  division  under  Xerxes  proceeded  to 
Eion  (a  Grecian  to^vn  on  the  river  Strymon,  with  a 

VOL.  II.  2 
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CHAP.  Persian  garrison^  established  there  by  Darius)  and 
^^J^JJI^  thence  by  Argilus  and  Stageirus  to  Acanthus,  all 
Grecian  settlements.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Acan- 
thus the  three  divisions  met ;  and  there  Artachssas, 
a  Persian  of  high  rank,  related  to  the  royal  family, 
and  in  great  favor  with  Xerxes,  died.  The  few 
words  in  which  Herodotus  describes  his  funeral, 
contribute  to  show  the  extensiveness,  and  to  con- 
nect from  remotest  antiquity  the  history,  of  those 
artificial  mounts,  numerous  in  our  own  country,  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  whole  army, 
he  says,  heaped  the  mount  which  formed  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  Artachaeas^  After  this  solemn 
ceremony  the  march  was  continued  westward,  with 
the  country  called  Chalcidice,  full  of  Grecian  set- 

"^  '£rufj.^ox^K  Si  ^oMa,  ^  (parii).  1.  7.  c.  117.  Homer  givei  a 
corresponding  description  of  the  sepalchral  barrow  raised  by 
the  Grecian  army  under  Agamemnon  in  honor  of  the  heroes 
who  fell  before  Troy. 

*Afi4>*  oMidi  S*  Irffira  lUyav  xai  ctfjLUfMva  r^jxSov 
Xfoofx^v  'Apyeiwy  \sgos  <paTos  a/^l^iiTawv, 

"Clg  xsv  r»iXs^avii(  ix  «'ov76(piv  AvSgcufiv  6?ij 
To%  01  vuv  ^f^ooufi,  xai  oi  fibsro^rKf^sv  lo'ovrai. 

Odyss.  1.  xxir.  r.  84. 
Now  all  the  sons  of  warlike  Greece  surround 
The  destinM  tomb,  and  cast  a  mighty  mound. 
High  on  the  shore  the  growing  hill  we  raise. 
That  wide  th'  extended  Hellespont  surveys : 
Where  all,  from  age  to  age,  who  pass  the  coast, 

May  point  Achilles'  tomb 

Pope's  Odyss.  b.  xxiv.  v.  104. 
The  concluding  words  of  the  line,  ^  and  hail  the  mighty  ghost,* 
are  an  addition  of  the  translator,  not  warranted  by  Homer,  in 
this  or  any  other  passage  of  his  works. 

The  custom  of  forming  these  sepulchral  barrbws,  long  lost 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  is  yet  preserved  in  Spain. 
^  By  the  road-side,'  says  Townsend,  ^  are  seen  wooden  crosses, 
*•  to  mark  the  spot  where  some  unhappy  traveller  lost  his  life. 
^  The  passengers  think  it  a  work  of  piety  to  cast  a  stone  upon 
^  the  monumental  heap. — ^Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
^  of  this  pra9tice,  it  is  general  over  Spain.' — Journey  through 
Spain,  vol.  1.  p.  200. 
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tleHients,  on  the  left.  The  fleet,  which  had  met  the 
army  at  Acanthus,  proceeded  thence  through  the 
canal  of  Athos,  and  round  the  peninsulas  of  Sithonia 
and  Pallene,  iiito  the  bay  of  Therme ;  pressing  ships 
and  seamen  at  all  the  Grecian  towns  on  the  coast. 
The  army,  arriving  soon  after,  occupied  with  its 
incampment  the  whole  extent  of  the  Macedonian 
shore,  from  Therme  and  the  borders  of  Mygdonia, 
to  the  river  Haliacmon  near  the  borders  of  Thessaly. 


SECTION  II. 

Siatt  of  Grttct  at  the  Time  of  the  Invanon  wider  Xerxest  ThenUitoclu, 
Rtrpontei  of  the  Delphian  Oraele  concerning  the  InvcLsion.  Meatures 
for  forming  a  Confederacy  of  Grecian  CommonweaUhe,  Disunion 
mm/ong  the  Greeki,  Jiuembty  of  Deputies  from  the  confederated  Com* 
monweaUhs  at  Corinth.  The  Defence  of  Thessaly  given  up  6y  the 
Confederates,    Measures  for  defending  the  Pass  of  J%erm^pyUB» 

The  Greeks  had  long  had  intelligence  of  the  im-    sect. 
mense  preparations  making  in  Asia;  professedly  for  v,^^v^ 
the  punishment  of  Athens,  but  evidently  enough 
with  more  extensive  views  of  conquest.     Yet  still, 
as  on  the  former  invasion,  no  measures  were  con- 
certed in  common  for  the  general  defence  of  the 
country.     On  the  contrar)'-,  many  of  the  small  re-  Herod,  i. 
publics  readily  and  even  zealously  made  the  de- 
manded acknowlegement  of  subjection  to  the  great 
king,  by  the  delivery  of  earth  and  water*.    Nor  will 

^  Ours  ^ouXofiivciiv  ruv  «roXXoJV  dwMeff^cu  rou  TfoXifMu,  Mi]&- 
^ovr&jv  6^  zfpo^iuue  (1).  This  id  in  a  great  degree  confirmed  by 
Thucydides;  Eiraviov  ?v  twv  'EXXfivwv  nvA .  dpcr^v  ^  Hipfou  5uva- 
y£t  d^liralaahm  (2) :  and  still  more  by  Plato ;  JloXXot  js  X^e^ 
ov  TK  rol  cors  y^svofMva  %s%^  Exsrvov  rov  «r6X6fMv,  r^  *£XXoido(  ouJa- 

(l)Herodotl.7.c.l38.  (t)  Thucyd.  1.  3.*  c.  60. 
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CHAP,  this  appear  strange  to  those  who  read  tlie  honest 
^^^JJI^  historian  of  the  age,  and  consider  the  real  state  of 
things  in  the  country,  however  it  may  militate  with 
later  declamation  on  Grecian  patriotism  and  love  of 
liberty*.  For  it  was  surely  no  unreasonable  opinion, 
held  by  many,  that  the  might  of  Persia  was  irresist- 
ible''. All  the  Asian  Greeks  had  formerly  in  vain 
attempted  to  defend  themselves  against  the  very 
,  inTerior  potentate  of  Lydia;  and,  when  reduced, 
they  scarcely  found  themselves  losers,  but  on  the 
contrary  seem  to  have  been  in  many  points  gainers 
by  their  subjection.  But  now  that  immense  power, 
which  had  not  only  swallowed  up  the  Lydian  mo- 
narchy with  all  its  appendages,  but  was  already  far 
advanced  into  Europe,  and,  to  a  landforce  that  could 
not  be  numbered,  added  by  far  the  greatest  naval 
strength,  collected  from  various  subject  states,  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  the  world,  how  ^vas  it  to  be 
resisted  by  a  few  little  republics,  whose  territories 
together  were  comparatively  but  a  spot,  and  which 
were  nevertheless  incapable  of  any  firm  political 


X.  C.  5.  (3). 

^  That  declamatioQ  had  its  origin  in  Greece  when  Grecian 
liberty  was  in  decay,  but  has  been  mostly  produced  under  the 
pressure  of  the  imperial  despotism  of  Rome  ;  when  men,  not 
daring  to  speak  directly  of  the  govemmeDt  under  which  they 
lired,  injoyed  a  weak  reTcnge  in  reviling  it  obliquely,  or  in 
obliquely  exciting  opposition  to  it,  through  immoderate  eulogy 
of  times  past.  Thus  we  have  seen,  in  modem  Europe,  people 
denied  the  liberty  of  speaking,  concerning  the  government  of 
their  own  country,  with  eager  zeal  take  an  interest  in  English 
and  American  politics. 

"^  Even  Isocrates  admits  this  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the 
•mailer  Grecian  states :  *Hyo\jvto  yag  raJi  jiiv  WoLtttnoug  ruv  «ro- 
Xsuv  farpoa'^xsiv  k^  aff'av7o^  rfov'ou  ^jt^sTv  r^v  ifulr^f'iav,  Panegyr. 
p.  226.  t.  1.  ed.  Auger. 

(S)  Plat.  d«  Ug.  h  3.  p.  69t.  t.  2. 
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union  among  one  another?  Quiet  men  would  natu-  sect. 
rally  think  it  wisely  done  to  merit  favor  by  early  ^^^^JJ:^^. 
submission;  and  the  ambitious  might  hope  that 
their  field  would  even  be  extended,  through  the 
establishment  of  the  Persian  dominion  in  Greece* 
Some  would,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  prefer  sub- 
jection under  the  Persian  empire,  before  submission' 
to  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  Spartan  oligarchy^ ; 
while  the  more  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  Atheniail 
democracy  had  yet  litde  shown  itself.  Some  nughi 
even  wish  for  a  superintending  authority  to  repress 
those  often  horrid  violences  of  domestic  faction,  by 
which  almost  every  Grecian  city  was  imceasingly 
torn*  Those  therefore  who  had  given  the  demand- 
ed earth  and  water,  rested  satisfied  in  the  confidence 
that  they  should  suffer  nothing :  those  who  had  re- 
fused were  in  very  great  alarm*.  *  And  here,'  says 
Herodotus,  *  I  am  driven  of  necessity  to  profess  an 

*  opinion,  invidious  I  know  to  most  men,  which  yet, 
'  as  I  think  it  the  truth,  I  shall  not  withhold.  If  the 
^Athenians,  in  dread  of  the  approaching  danger, 

*  had  either  fled  their  country,  or  surrendered  them- 
^  selves,  not  even  an  attempt  could  have  been  made 

*  to  oppose  the  enemy  by  sea.     What  then  would 

*  have  followed  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  for- 
'  tified  lines  proposed  by  the  Peloponnesians  across 

*  the  Corinthian  isthmus  would  have  been  nugatorj-. 

*  For  the  Persian,  having  it  in  his  choice  where  to 

*  make  his  attack  by  sea,  would  have  subdued  the 

*  several  states  one  by  one ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians 

*  at  last,  reduced  to  their  single  strength,  would  have 
'  had  no  alternative  but  to  die  gloriously,  or  submit 

^  See  the  Panathenaic  of  Isocrates. 

'  *0i  fAiv  ya(  auWcjy,  Sovrtg  y^  rs  xai  vSujg,  sTxpy  &a;(fo(  its 
•OJsv  tfsiO'ofi.fivoi  ax^P'  '^S^  ^^^  ^afioLgoM"  hi  Si  ou  S6vTts  iv  Senuirt 
^oCkffi  jtariiaawf,    Herod.  1.  7.  c.  138. 
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CHAP,    *  to  a  power  which  they  could  no  longer  withstand ; 
^'"''     *  so  that  all  Greece  must  inevitably  have  fallen  un- 


•der  the  Persian  yoke.     Whoever  therefore  shall 

*  say  that  the  Athenians  preserved  Greece,  will  not 

*  err  from  the  truth :  for,  to  whichsoever  party  they 

*  jdined  themselves,  that  must  preponderate.    Their 

*  resolution  then  being  decided  by  their  zeal  for 

*  Grecian  independency,  they  excited  to  energy 
^  those  Grecian  states  which  had  not  yet  submitted 
'  to  Persia ;  and  they,  next  under  the  gods,  repelled 
<  the  invasion.' 

This  testimony  in  favor  of  Athens  appears  upon 
the  whole  not  less  true  than  honorable.  But  as  tlie 
business  of  history  is  neither  panegyric  nor  satire, 
but  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racters of  men,  it  will  be  proper,  as  we  have  adverted 
to  the  circumstances  which  might  apologize  for 
those  Greeks  who  yielded  on  the  first  summons^  to 
advert  also  to  the  circumstances  which  led  the  Athe- 
nians to  such  determined  and  animated  opposition 
to  the  Persian  power.  Nor  is  the  investigation  diffi* 
cult.  The  burning  of  Sardis  first,  then  their  ttvat- 
ment  of  the  Persian  heralds,  and  finally  their  victory 
at  Marathon,  had  made  the  Athenians  so  peculiarly 
obnoxious  that,  in  submitting,  they  could  little  hope 
for  favorable  terms.  Tho,  moreover,  Hippias  was 
now  dead,  yet  the  Peisistratid  party  still  existed ; 
and  the  court  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  \vas  the  com- 
mon resort  of  Grecian  refugees ;  of  whom  some, 
richer  or  more  aspiring,  or  of  rank  to  introduce  them 
to  consideration,  carried  their  intrigues  as  far  as 
Herod.  1.7.  the  monarch's  court  at  Susa.  Among  these  Hero- 
es. &  a.  dotus  names  some  Thessalian  princes,  some  of  the 
Peisistratids,  and  more  particularly  Demaratus,  the 
banished  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  received  a  most 
1.7.C.104,  liberal  provision^from  the  generosity  of  the  late  Per- 
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sian  monarch,  Darius.    All  would  expect  to  profit    sect. 
from  the  success  of  the  Persian  arms  in  Greece:  to      ^^' 
which  indeed  many  looked  as  the  only  circumstance 
that  could  ever  restore  them  to  their  country ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  now  led  the  afiairs  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth  must,  on  that  very  account, 
expect  from  it  the  more  inevitable  and  deeper  ruin. 
But  the  glorious  day  of  Marathon  would  naturally 
give  new  energy  to  every  Athenian  mind.    Extra- 
ordinary success  easily  excites  among  a  people  the 
presumption  that  nothing  is  too  arduous  for  them. 
Now  also,  as  on  the  invasion  under  Datis,  there 
arose  among  the  Athenians  a  leader  bom  for  the  oc- 
casion.    Themistocles  was  a  man  of  birth  less  illus-  Com.Nep* 
trious  than  those  who  had  hitherto  generally  swayed  ^ch!"vit. 
the  Athenian  counsels ;    but  whom  very  extraordi-  Th«m»t. 
nary  talents,  joined  with  a  general  vehemence  of 
temper,  and  a  singular  enthusiasm  for  glory,  could  Herod,  i. 
not  fail  of  raising,  in  a  popular  government,  to  the  '^'  ^-  ^^' 
highest  political  eminence.   We  have  observed  how 
the  WTU*  with  the  little  iland  of  iEgina  had  contri- 
buted to  the  former  spirited  opposition  of  Athens  to 
Persia.     It  is  the  remark  of  Herodotus  that,  upon  Herod,  i. 
the  present  occasion  also,  Greece  owed  its  preser-  J^^^-  M^- 
vation  to  that  war ;  for  it  was  that  war  which  first  Themiat. 
obliged  the  Athenians  to  raise  a  marine.    At  Lau-  Thucyd. 
reium,  in.  Attica,  was  a  very  productive  sih'er-mine,  ^'  ^'  «•  i^* 
public  property.    But  it  had  been  determined,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  democracy,  that  as  the  treasury  was 
rich,  the  revenue  from  the  mine,  instead  of  being 
reserved  for  public  service,  should  be  divided  among 
all  the  Athenian  people  for  their  private  use.     That 
enthusiastic  ardor  for  a  great  object  which,  when 
genius  feels,  it  can  communicate,  Themistocles  com- 
municated among  the  Athenian  youth.     While  their 
minds  were  generally  exasperated  against  the  iCgi- 
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CHAP,  netans,  he  procured  a  decree,  .which  the  graver  and 
^^JIJJI^  more  experienced  leading  men  had  not  dared  even 
to  propose,  that  no  dividend  should  be  made  of  the 
income  from  the  mines,  till  two  hundred  trireme 
galleys  were  built  with  it.  The  threatened  invasion 
from  the  East  had  stopped  the  iEginetan  wzr^  and 
the  galleys  were  now  complete. 

What  Herodotus  relates  concerning  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  Delphian  oracle,  in  this  tremendous  cri- 
sis, tends  much  to  mark  the  temper  and  character  of 
the  times,  which  modern  language  will  more  per- 
fectly portray,  the  more  nearly  it  can  imitate  the  ex- 
•^*cM3»  pression  of  the  originaL  *  Neither  then,'  says  the 
ii  aeq.       historian,  continuing  his  panegyric  of  Athens,  ^  did 

*  the  alarming  oracles  from  Delphi,  however  inspir- 
^         '  ing  terror,  persuade  the  Athenians  to  desert  the 

*  cause  of  Greece.     For  persons  deputed  by  public 

*  authority  to  consult  the  god*°,  having  performed 
*the   prescribed  ceremonies,  entered  the  temple; 

*  and,  as  they  sat  by  the  shrine,  the  Pythoness,  whose 
<  name  was  Aristonica,  prophesied  thus :  "  Wretches, 
**why  sit  ye  there?  Leave  your  houses  and  the 
**  lofty  ramparts  of  your  city,  and  fly  to  the  farthest 
*^  parts  of  the  earth.  For  not  the  head  shall  remain 
**  firm,  nor  the  body,  nor  the  extreme  feet ;  not 
^^  therefore  the  hands,  nor  shall  aught  of  the  middle 
'^  remain,  but  all  shall  pass  unregarded.  For  fire 
^^  and  keen  Mars,  urging  the  Syrian  chariot,  shall 
**  destroy.  Nor  yours  alone,  but  many  other  strong 
**  towers  shall  he  overthrow.  Many  temples  of  the 
^^  immortal  gods  shall  he  give  to  the  consuming  fire. 
•*  Even  now  they  stand  dropping  sweat,  and  shaking 
"  with  terror.  Black  blood  flows  over  their  highest 
"  roofs,  foreseeing  the  necessities  of  wretchedness. 

*o  ©goiTfoVoi  is  Iheir  Grecian  title,  for  which  modern  speech 
cannot,  without  many  words,  give  an  equivalent  phrase. 
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**  Depart  diercfore  from  the  sanctuar}%  and  diffuse    sect. 
"  the  mind  in  evils."     *  The  Athenian  deputies  were  .^^^.J^Jl^^ 

*  thrown  into  the  deepest  consternation.     Consulting 

*  with  Timon  son  of  Androbulus,  one  of  the  princi- 
'  pal  Delphian  citizens,  he  advised  them  to  take  the 
'  symbols  of  suppliants,  and  go  again  to  the  oracle. 

*  They  did  so,  and  addressed  the  shrine  thus :  "  O 
**  soverein  power,  prophesy  to  us  more  propitiously 
"  for  our  country,  regarding  these  suppliant  tokens 
"  which  we  bear ;  or  we  will  not  depsirt  from  the 
"  sanctuary,  but  remain  here  even  until  we  die."  The 
prophetess  answered  :  "  Minerva  is  unable  to  ap- 
"  pease  Olympian  Jupiter,  tho  intreating  with  many 
"  words  and  deep  wisdom.  Again,  therefore,  I  speak 
'^  in  adamantine  terms.  All  else,  within  Cecropian 
''  bounds  and  the  recesses  of  divine  Cithaeron,  shall 
"  falL  The  wooden  wall  alone  great  Jupiter  grants 
"  to  Min'Crva  to  remain  inexpugnable,  a  refuge  to 
"  you  and  your  children.  Wait  not,  therefore,  the 
"  approach  of  horse  or  foot,  an  immense  army,  com- 
"  ing  from  the  continent ;  but  retreat,  turning  the 
"  back,  even  tho  they  be  close  upon  you.  O  divine 
"  Salamis !  thou  shalt  lose  the  sons  of  women,  whe- 
"  ther  Ceres  be  scattered  or  gathered" !" 

*  Writing  down  this  answer,  which  appeared 
'  milder  than  the  former,  the  deputies  returned  to 
'  Athens.  Various  opinions  were  held  among  the 
*  Athenian  elders  about  the  meaning  of  words  which 
'interested  them  so  deeply.     Some,  thought  they 

11  These  two  oracles,  tho  in  verse  in  the  orig^inal,  fall  re- 
markably into  English  almost  word  for  word ;  even  the  am- 
higaoQS  expressions  almost  exactly  corresponding  in  the  two 
languages.  It  is  not  every  oracle  reported  by  Greek  authors 
that  can  be  thus  literally  rendered,  or  even  rendered  at  all,  in 
another  language,  if  indeed  they  bear  any  certain  sense  in  the 
original.  It  has  therefore  been  a  pradent  practice  of  translators 
to  give  their  representations  of  them  in  verse. 

VOL.  II.  3 
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CHAP.    •  directed  the  defence  of  the   citadel,  which  having 
,^^1^,  *  seen  antiendy  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  might  be 

*  intended  by  the  term  wooden  walL  Others  insist- 
'  ed  that  the  wooden  wall  could  mean  nothing  but 
'  the  fleet,  upon  which  alone,  therefore,  the  oracle 
^  incouraged  them  to  depend :  yet  this  construction 
•seemed  overthrown  by  the  concluding  sentence, 

*  which  the  diviners  deemed  to  portend  that,  if  the 

<  fleet  ventured  an  ingagement,  it  would  be  defeated 

*  oflf  Salamis.     They  advised,  therefore,  by  no  means 

*  to  risk  any  kind  or  degree  of  ingagement,  but  to 

<  make  use  of  the  fleet  for  quitting,  with  their  families 

*  and  effects,  a  country  which  they  could  not  defend, 

*  and  to  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere.* 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  prudent  managers  of 
the  Delphian  oracle  would  prophesy  anything  very 
favorable  to  Athens,  so  peculiarly  devoted  to  Per- 
sian vengeance,  when  the  innumerable  forces  of  that 
mighty  empire  were  already  assembled  at  Sardis, 
while  the  litde  country  of  Greece  was  so  unpre- 
pared and  so  disunited*  Yet  the  consultation  was 
probably  a  necessary  compliance  with  popular  pre- 
judice ;  and  it  depended  dien  upon  genius  to  inter- 
pret the  response  advantageously,  after  having  per- 
haps suggested  what  might  bear  an  advantageous 
interpretation.  Themistocles  was  not  at  a  loss  upon 
this  occasion.  *  There  was  one  emphatical  word,*  he 
said,  *  which  clearly  proved  the  interpretadon  of  the 
Herod,  ib.  *  diviuers  to  be  wrong.  For  if  the  last  sentence  had 
Thcnait!*'  *  been  meant  unfavorably  to  the  Athenians,  the  ora- 

*  cle  would  scarcely  have  used  the  expression,  *  O 

*  divine  Salamis,'  but  rather,  *  O  wretched  Salamis.* 

*  Defeat  at  sea  was  therefore  portended  not  to  them 

*  but  to  their  enemies :  the  wooden  wall  unques- 
'  tionably  meant  their  fleet ;  and  a  naval  ingagement 

*  must  save  the  countr}\'    The  Athenian  multitude 
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was  predisposed  to  the  character  and  sentiments  of  sect. 
Themistocles.  It  was  determined,  in  pursuance  of  ^^i^;^^ 
his  (pinion,  to  put  the  whole  strength  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  the  navy,  to  increase  the  number  of 
ships  as  fast  as  possible,  and,  together  with  such 
other  Greeks  as  could  be  persuaded  to  join  them, 
to  meet  the  enemy  at  sea. 

Then  at  last  measures  were  taken  for  forming  a 
league  among  those  Grecian  states  which,  according 
to  the  historian's  expression,  were  inclined  to  the 
better  cause".     It  was  presently  agreed  that  all  en- 
mities among  themselves  should  cease  :  for  many 
yet  existed,  and  principally  between  Athens  and 
^gina.     Information  came  that  Xerxes  was  arrived 
at  Sardis.    Besides  that  his  court  was  a  common 
resort  for  refugee  Greeks,  many  of  his  Ionian  and 
^olian  subjects  would  be  constantly  about  it,  tho 
probably  very  few  of  them  ever  near  his  person. 
Means  were,  however,  thus  open  for  the  Greeks  to 
pass  with  little  suspicion,  and  easily  to  acquire  in* 
formation  concerning  all  public  transactions  of  the 
Persian  government.    To  ascertain  report,  and  to 
pry  if  possible  more  deeply  into  things,  some  con« 
iidential  persons  were  sent  to  Sardis.    They  were  Herod.i.7. 
apprehended  as  spies,  and  condemned  to  death  :  y^^^l^^* 
but  the  circumstances  being  reported  to  Xerxes,  stratag. 
that  prince,  disapproving  the  rigid  caution  of  his  piutarch/ 
officers,  directed  that  the  spies  should  be  carried  ^p«p*»***- 
round  the  whole  army,  and,  after  seeing  every  thing, 
dismissed  with  passports  to  go  where  they  pleased. 
Some  ships  about  the  same  time  carrying  com  from 
the  Euxine  for  i£gina   and  Peloponnesus,  were 
stopped  by  the  Persian  officers  in  the  Hellespont. 
Xerxes  directed  that  they  should  be  suifered  to  pro- 

^  *£XX^wv  ru)v  ra  cifMivu  9fov6ov7wv.     Herod.  1.  7.  c.  145. 
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CHAP,   ceed  on  their  voyage  :  *  For,'  said  he, '  we  arc  going 
,^1^^^  to  the  same  country,  and  the  com  may  be  useful  to  us/ 
The  appearance  of  magnanimity  in  this  conduct  is 
lessened  by  the  immensit}'  of  the  Persian  armament, 
seemin^y  far  overproportioned  to  its  object;  yet 
upon  the  whole  the  anecdotes  are  not  unworthy  of 
the  son  of  Darius,  and  grandson  of  Cyrus.     Analo- 
gous transactions  may  have  happened  among  other 
ToijhA.    people  in  other  ages :  a  story  similar  to  the  former  is 
ifv.^i.'^^^'  ^^'^ted  in  Roman  history.   But  in  justice  to  Xerxes 
S0.C.29.    it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten   that  he  stands  first 
1. 4.  c?7.   on  record  for  this  treatment,  generous  at  least,  if  we 
refuse  to  call  it  magnanimous,  of  enemies  whose 
lives  were  forfeited  by  the  law  of  nations  of  all  ages. 
Herod.  1.        The   principal  Grecian  states,  whose  resolutions 
TTmcld!'   remained  yet  doubtful,  were  Argos,  Corcyra,  S}Ta- 
1. 1.  c,  14.  cuse,  and  the  Cretan  cities.     Ministers  were  sent  to 
all,  urging  them  to  an  alliance  against  Persia.    Argos 
had  not,  with  the  power,  lost  all  the  pride  of  her 
antient  preeminence  among  the    Grecian    states. 
Herodot.    Weak  still  from  slaughter  in  battle,  and  the  massa- 
ge ■eq?'    '  ere  which  followed,  in  the  invasion  under  Cleome- 
nes ;  nourishing,  since  those  events,  an  increased 
1.7.C.148.    animosity  against  Lacedaemon,  and  fearing  worse 

*  i><^rat.  oppression  from  neighboring  Greeks  than  from  the 

distant  Persian,  the  Argians  applied  to  the  Delphi- 
an oracle  for  advice,  or,  perhaps,  negotiated  for  sanc- 
tion to  resolutions  already  taken.  The  response, 
evidently  composed  by  a  friend  to  the  Argians,  ap- 
i.rc.i48    pears,  as  far  as  it  can  be  '  understood,  to  favor  their 

*  •«<!•       antient  pretension  to  superiority  over  all  other  Gre- 

cian states,  and  at  the  same  time  to  direct  them  to 
enter  into  no  league  for  common  defence,  but  meer- 
ly  to  provide  for  their  own  security.  They  never- 
theless received  the  ministers  of  the  confederates 
with  great  civility ;  and  having;  in  the  oracular  re- 
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sponse,  an  excuse,  which  Grecian  religion  could    sect. 
not  dispute,  for  refusing,  if  they  chose  it,  to  ingage  ,^,^.J^I^^ 
in  aoy  league,  they  endevored  to  profit  from  the , 
pressing  necessity  of  the  occasion,  for  procuring  ad- 
vantageous terms  as  the  price  of  their  assistance. 
They  required,  firsts  that  the  Lacedsemonians  should 
bind  themselves  to  maintain  peace  with  them  for 
thirty  years ;  and  then  they  said  that,  tho  comtnand 
among  the  Grecian  states  justly  belonged  to  Argos, 
yet  they  would  be  contented  to  share  it  equally  with 
Sparta.    The  Ls^cedsmonian  deputies  hesitated,  and 
gave  an  unsatisfactory  answer.     The  Argians  closed 
the  Conference   with  declaring,  *  That  the  Spartan 

*  arrogance  was  intolerable  ;  they  would  rather  be 
'  commanded  by  the  barbarians  than  subject  to  La- 

*  cedsemon  ;'  and  they  ordered  the  ministers  to  leave 
the  Argian  territor}'  before  sunset,  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  enemies.  This,  says  Herodotus,  is  what 
the  Argians  themselves  say  about  these  matters. 
Other  reports  less  favorable  to  them  were  current  in 
Greece.  But  after  an  account  of  these  the  histori- 
an   adds  :  *  I  do  not  undertake  to  vouch  for  these 

*  stories,  nor  for  anything  relating  to  the  business, 
'  farther  than  credit  is  due  to  what  the   Argians 

*  themselves  say.    But  this  I  know,  that  if  all  men 

*  were  to  bring  their  domestic  disgraces  together, 
'  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  with  their  neigh- 

*  bors,  they  would  no  sooner  have  inspected  those 
^  of  others  than  all  would  most  willingly  take  back 

*  their  own.     Thus  neither  upon  this  occasion  was 

*  the  conduct  of  the  Argians  die  most  shameful".' 

u  The  testimony  of  Plato  to  the  justice  of  this  assertioQ 
(De  Leg.  1.  3.  p.  692.  t.  2.J  may  suffice  to  turn  upon  Plutarch 
himself  that  charge  of  mal]g;nity  which  he  has  urged  against 
Herodotus. 
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CHAP.        The  ministers  of  the  confederates  were  not  more 
^^JIJ^  successful  in  Crete.    Herodotus,  frcnn  whom  alone 
we  have  any  detail  of  the  political  afiairs  of  these 
times,  was  too  nearly  cotemporary  to  be  totally  un- 
biassed by  the  interest,  which  persons,  yet  living, 
would  have  in  the  credit  of  the  principal  actors.  He 
makes  a  handsome  apology  for  the  refusal  of  the 
Cretans  to  join  in  the  confederacy.    They  were  de- 
Herod.  1.   sirous,  he  says,  of  taking  their  share  in  the  common 
defence  of  Greece,  but  an  oracle  forbad  them.    In 
1.7.C.168.  regard  to  the  Corcyraeans  he  has  not  been  scrupu- 
Sic?i?1'L  lous:  he  plainly  accuses  them  of  scandalous  trea* 
c.  16.        chery  to  the  Grecian  cause,  after  having  ingaged 
themselves  to  support  it    Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
was  a  ver}'  powerful  prince,  and  his  alliance  would 
have  been  a  great  acquisition.    But  difficulties  arose 
in  accommodating  his  pretensions  to  command  with 
those  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece.    Partly  absurd 
pride,  partly  perhaps  a  reasonable  jealousy,  prevent- 
ed them  from  immediately  acceding  to  his  terms ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  a 
7  Tl*63    ^^^haginian  army  made  his  whole  force  necessary 
k  seq.       at  home. 

Corinth  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  deputies  from  the  confederated  states,  to  consult 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war.  None,  among  the 
Grecian  people,  had  been  more  forward  to  join  tlie 
confederacy  than  the  Thessalians.  Intelligence  ar- 
rived that  the  Persian  army  had  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont, and  was  directing  its  march  westward.  This 
decided  that  Thessaly  was  the  frontier  to  be  first 
attacked.  The  Thessalians  reasonably  expected  that 
a  force  would  immediately  be  assembled,  competent, 
as  far  as  the  strength  of  Greece  might  admit,  for  the 
defence  of  the  passes  into  their  country.  Alarmed 
to  find  no  measures  taken  for  that  purpose,  they 
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hastened  a  remonstrance  to  Corinth,  urging,  that  the 
strength  of  their  province  alone  was  utterly  unequal 
to  oppose  the  prodigious  army  coming  against  them; 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  they  should  sacri- 
fice themselves,  with  their  families,  for  the  sake  of 
people  who  would  not  stir  to  assist  them;  that  a 
powerful  body  must  therefore,  without  delay,  join 
them  from  the  southern  states ;  otherwise,  however 
unwilling,  they  must  necessarily  endevor  to  make 
terms  with  the  enemy.  This  reasonable  remon- 
strance roused  the  sluggish  and  hesitating  counsels 
of  the  confederacy.  A  body  of  foot  was  imbarked  Herod,  i. 
under  the  command  of  Evsnetus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  p^od.  sic* 
and  Themistocles  the  Athenian.  They  proceeded  i-  "•  c  «. 
through  the  Euripus  to  Alius,  a  port  of  Thessalian 
Achaia ;  and  then,  marching  across  the  country,  occu- 
pied the  valley  of  Tempe,  between  the  mountains 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  the  only  pass  from  Lower  Mace- 
donia into  Thessaly.  The  infantr}%  fix>m  different 
states,  amoimted  to  ten  thousand  men.  Thessaly  was 
the  only  province  of  Greece  that  possessed  any  con- 
siderable strength  of  cavalry.  The  whole  of  the 
Thessalian  horse  joined  the  confederate  in&ntry, 
and  together  they  made  a  force  competent  to  defend 
the  pass  against  any  numbers. 

But  the  Grecian  army  had  not  been  many  days  Herodot. 
incamped  in  Tempe,  when  confidential  messengers  ^^.c.ns 
arrived  from  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  a  Macedo- 
nian man,  as  Herodotus  in  the  simple  language  of 
his  age  calls  him,  tho  king  of  Macedonia  by  inherit- 
ance from  a  long  race  of  ancestors,  claiming  their- 
descent  from  Hercules.  The  Macedonians  repre- 
sented, that  the  invader's  force  by  land  and  sea  was 
immense :  that  there  was  another  way  into  Thes- 
saly, practicable  for  an  army,  from  Upper  Macedo- 
nia through  Perrhsebia,  to  the  town  of  Gonnus,  so 
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CHAP,  that,  in  their  station  in  Tempe,  they  might  be  taken 
^^J^^^  in  the  rear" ;  and  if  they  would 'avoid  being  trodden 
under  foot  by  their  enemies,  they  would  do  well  to 
retreat  in  time.  The  Grrecian  leaders,  in  pursuance 
of  this  advice,  imbarked  their  troops  again,  and  re* 
turned  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  A  party  seems 
before  to  have  existed  among  the  Thessalians,  dis* 
posed  to  the  Persian  interest.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
confederate  forces  it  became  immediately  the  ruling 
party.  The  Thessalians  hastened  to  make  their 
submission  to  the  Persian  monarch ;  they  ingaged 
even  zealously  in  the  cause,  and  their  services  in 
the  progress  of  the  war  were  eminent". 

The  Grecian  confederacy,  which  remained  to  re- 
sist the  whole  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  now 
consisted  of  a  few  litde  states,  whose  united  terri- 
tories did  not  equal  single  provinces  of  France,  and 
the  sum  of  whose  population  in  free  subjects  was 
considerably  inferior  to  that  of  Yorkshire  in  Eng- 
land. Nor  was  there,  even  among  these,  either  a 
just  unanimity,  or  any  established  mode  of  general 
administration,  which  could  command  the  constant 
and  regular  exertion  of  united  strength ;  which  might 

14  Our  geographical  information  concerning  thb  country,  tbo 
much  improved  of  very  late  years,  is  still  very  deficient.  The 
able  and  indefotigable  D'Anvillc  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
procure  none  of  any  value.  His  map,  to  which,  in  the  want  of 
another  guide  of  any  comparable  reputation,  I  trusted  for  the 
former  editions,  is  grossly  incorrect.  Some  better  information 
has  been  obtained  through  recent  travellers,  from  whichBar- 
thelemi  has  profited.  But  since  his  work  came  out  the  modern 
geography  of  the  countries  round  the  ^gean  has  been  very 
'superiorly  given,  in  a  map  compiled  by.De  La  Rochette,  and 
published  by  Faden.  With  its  assistance  1  have  ventured  to 
give  the  explanation  in  the  text  of  a  passage  of  Herodotus,  in 
itself  so  far  from  clear,  that  translators  and  commentators, 
would  they  own  the  difficulty,  might  be  excused  their  miscon- 
ception of  it 

^^ofvovro  l3a^iKii  hSpBg  Uvts^  xP^H*^^^'  Herod.  1.  7.  c.  174. 
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have  repressed  the  disaffected  party  among  the  TTies- 
saliansy  and,  obviating  thus  the  necessity  for  the  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  Tempe,  might  have  delayed,  or 
rendered  very  hazardous,  the  march  of  the  Persian 
multitudes  over  the  rough  country  northward  of  the 
Thessalian  plain. 

The  valuable  assistance  of  Thessaly  being  how- 
ever lost,  the  consolation  remained  for  the  congress 
at  Corinth  that,  as  their  defence  was  now  narrowed, 
their  strength,  such  as  it  was,  would  be  less  divided; 
the  fleet  might  more  certainly  cooperate  with  the 
army,  and  if  the  attack  was  to  begin  nearer  the  cen- 
ter of  the  confederacy,  the  pressure  itself  of  danger 
might  inforce  that  union  in  council,  without  which 
all  defence  would  be  hopeless.    The  nature  of  their 
country,  and  of  its  surrounding  seas,  was  a  farther 
incouragement :  the  one  everywhere  mountainous, 
the  other  broken  with  innumerable  ilands  and  head^ 
lands,  and  subject  to   sudden  storms,  both  were 
peculiarly  favorable  for  defensive  operations.     The 
southern  boundary  of  Thessaly,  which  now  became 
their  frontier,  was  advantageous  beyond  the  rest. 
The  ridge  of  CEta,  which  forms  it,  extends  from  sea  stnbo,  i. 
to  sea ;.  everywhere  impracticable  for  an  army,  or  so  ^  Sis,^^* 
nearly  so,  that  the  smallest  force  might  successfully  ^^* 
oppose  the  greatest.     This  ridge  is  crossed  nearly 
at  right-angles,  by  another  scarcely  less  formidable ; 
which,  rising  immediately  from  the  Corinthian  isth"* 
mus,  stretches  through  the  middle  of  Greece  under  gtrab©,!, 
various  names.  Helicon,   Parnassus,   Pindus,  and,  J-  p*  ^ib. 
still  in  a  northerly  direction,  shoots  beyond  Grecian  ftp! 434.* 
bounds  far  among  the  barbarous  nations.     To  enter 
Attica  and  Peloponnesus  therefore,  by  the  western 
side  of  the  country,  first  Pindus,  then  CEta,  then 
Parnassus,  must  be  surnlounted.     On  the  eastern 
side  (Eta  alone  opposed  itself.    But  here  only  one 
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CHAP,    pass  was  known,  where  the  ridge,  at  its  eastern  cx- 

Ji^JI^  tremity  meets  the   sea.     This  was  termed   *The 

*  Gate  ;'  a  term  of  precisely  the  same  import  in  the 

common  speech  of  many  parts  of  England.     In  for- 

Herod.  1.  mer  ages  the  Phocians,  on  the  south  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  prevent  predatory  incursions  upon  their 
lands  from  the  Thessalians,  who  lived  on  the  north- 
em  side,  had  occupied  the  commanding  fastnesses, 
and  established  a  garrison  there*  Across  the  mid- 
dle of  the  narrow,  where  was  a  width  of  about  fifty 
feet  nearly  level,  they  had  erected  a  wall ;  and,  to 
strengthen  the  defence,  they  formed,  on  the  Thessa- 
lian  side,  an  inundation  from  some  hot  springs, 
which  rose  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Hence 
the  place  became  distinguished  from  other  moun- 
tain-passes by  the  name  of  Thermopylae,  Hot-gates ; 
but  Pylae,  simply  the  Gates,  as  the  most  important 
pass  of  the  kind  within  their  country,  remained  al- 
ways among  them  the  ordinary  appellation.  A  little 
north  of  Thermopylae,  the  mountains  so  closed,  and 
again,  a  little  southward,  they  so  pressed  upon  the 
sea,  as  barely  to  admit  the  passage  o^  a  single  car- 
riage. Nothing  could  be  more  commodious  than 
this  spot,  for  tlie  small  force  of  the  Greeks  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  immense  army  of  Persia.  It  had 
the  farther  extraordinary  advantage  that,  near  at 
hand,  and  within  ready  communication,  was  a  se- 
cure road  for  a  fleet ;  so  landlocked  as  to  favor  that 
also  against  superior  numbers,  yet  aflfording  means 
of  retreat  Hither  it  was  determined  to  send  the 
whole  naval  force  that  could  be  collected,  together 
with  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  defend  the  pass. 
But  in  the  conduct  even  of  this  business,  we  find 
the  union  of  the  confederated  states  extremely  de- 
fective. Jealous  of  one  another,  destitute  of  any 
sufficient  power  extending  over  the  whole^  and  fear- 
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ingy  not  unreasonably,  the  naval  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  which  might  put  it  completely  in  his  choice 
where,  when,  and  how  he  would  make  his  attacks, 
each  little  republic  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to 
reserve  its  strength  for  future  contingencies.  Even 
Lacedaemon  again,  as  in  the  former  war,  pretended  Htrod.  u 
religion  as  a  hindrance.  The  festival  called  Cameia  '^'  ^'  *^* 
was  to  be  celebrated,  immediately  after  which  the 
whole  force  of  the  state*  should  march  against  the 
the  enemy-  Most  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  made 
similar  excuses;  and  where  no  peculiar  religious 
ceremony  could  be  pleaded,  the  Olympian  festival, 
whose  period  coincided  with  these  events,  was  a 
common  excuse  for  all  who  wanted  one.  Lacedae- 
mon  therefore  sent  only  three  hundred  men ;  Co- 
rinth four  hundred;  Phliustwo  hundred;  Mycenae  1.7.C.SO2. 
(at  this  time,  tho  an  inconsiderable  town,  yet  inde-  lo^crai)!' 
pendent  of  Argos)  sent  eighty  men.  The  moun- 
taineers of  Arcadia  alone,  unversed  in  the  wiles  of 
politics^  and  unable  to  estimate  the  danger  to  be  ex- 
pected firom  naval  operations,  honestly  exerted  their 
strength  in  the  common  cause.  The  cities  of  Te- 
gea  and  Mantineia  sent  each  five  hundred  soldiers : 
the  other  towns  made  the  whole  number  of  Arca- 
dians two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty.  To 
these  the  little  city  of  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  added  no 
less  than  seven  hundred :  Thebes,  ill-affected  to  the 
cause,  gave  only  four  hundred.  The  whole  strength 
of  Athens  went  to  the  naval  armament.  The  other 
provinces  without  Peloponnesus  had  no  large  towns, 
and  their  inhabitants,  less  civilized,  were  little  poli- 
tically connected  with  the  southern  states. 

The  assembly  at  Corinth,  however,  was  not  want- 
ing either  in  industry  or  ingenuity,  to  persuade  and 
incourage  those  nearest  to  the  point  of  attack  to  use 
their  utmost  exertion  against  the  invader.  Ministers 
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were  sent  through  their  towns  and  villages :  *  The 

*  force/  they  were  told,  *  now  marching  for  their 
^  protection,  was  only  the  advanced  guard  of  a  pow- 

*  erful  army,  expected  every  day.  That  excessive 
^  fear  of  the  Persian  power,  which  had  so  pervaded 

*  Greece,  it  was  added  was  absurd.  For  from  the 
^  sea  there  was  no  cause  for  apprehension.  The 
^  Athenians,  i£ginetans,  and  others  who  composed 

*  the  allied  fleet,  were  fullf  equal  to  the  defence  of 
^  the  country  on  that  side.    Nor  was  it  a  god  that 

*  was  coming  against  them,  biit  a  man ;  and  there 

*  neither  was,  nor  ever  would  be  a  mortal,  in  whose 

*  lot,  from  his  very  birth,  evil  was  not  mingled,  and 

*  most  in  the  lot  of  those  of  highest  station.     In  the 

*  common  course  of  things,  therefore,  their  invader, 
^  a  meer  mortal,  would  be  disappointed  of  his  hope.^ 
Hearing  these  things,  continues  the  historian,  whose 
original  and  almost  cotemporary  pencil  gives  us  the 
very  lineaments  of  the  age,  the  Opuntian  Locrians 
marched  with  their  whole  force,  and  the  Phocians 
sent  a  thousand  men,  Leonidas,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Sparta,  commanded  in  chief. 
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SiBHon  of  ih€  Chrecien  Army  at  Therm4tpyUB  /  of  the  Fleet  at  Aritmitium. 
Reeponiti  of  the  Delphian  Oracle,  Progree*  of  the  Pertimn  Fleet  #• 
Sepias  ;  of  the  Army  to  Thermopyla.  Number*  of  the  Persian  For  us. 
Storm  and  Shipwreck  at  Sepias,    Battle  of  Thermopyla, 

01. 74. 4.  Xerxes  h^ted  several  days  at  Therme,  to  refresh 

B.  C.'480.  ^i*  troops,  to  acquire  intelligence,  and  to  collect 

guides  capable  of  conducting  his  multitudes  through 

the  difficult  country  to  which  he  was  approaching. 

Jt  was  determined  to  proceed  by  Upper  Macedo- 
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nia  into  Thessaly ;  that  road  being  more  favorable    sect. 
than  the  shorter  way  by  the  valley  of  Tempe.    By  ^^^}^^ 
sea  die  Grecian  coast  was  so  near,  that  tfie  fleet  Sf"*^^ 
remained  in  the  bay  of  Therme  eleven  days,  after  i^s&isi, 
the  army  had  recommenced  its  march ^ 

Smnmer  was  already  advanced,  when  intelligence  i.  8.  c  12. 
reached  the  assembly  at  Corinth,  that  Xerxes  was  ^'^'  .^•^^- 
anived  in  Pieria.  The  forces  under  Leonidas  then 
immediately  marched  to  their  station  at  Thermo^ 
pyte,  and  the  fleet  proceeded  to  the  neighboring 
road  of  Artemisium,  on  the  Eubc&an  coast.  Hence  c.i79,i80. 
three  galleys,  one  of  Troezen,  6ne  of  iEgina,  the 
third  Athenian,  were  sent  oiFthe  iland  of  Sciathus, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Ten  Persian 
galleys,  also  sent  to  explore,  fell  in  with  them.  The 
Greeks  immediately  fled.  The  Trcezenian  ship 
and  the  iBginetan  were  taken  with  their  crews. 
The  Athenian  captain  ran  his  galley  ashore  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneius,  and  escaped  by  land  with  his 
people.  The  Persians  took  possession  of  the  de- 
serted vessel.  •  Immediately  signals  by  fire,  from 
the  heights  of  Sciathus,  gave  notice  to  the  Greeks 
at  Artemisium  of  the  enemy's  approach.  So  little 
firm  were  the  leaders  yet  in  their  counsels,  and  so 
extremely  apprehensive  of  the  enemy's  great  supe- 
riority, that  they  immediately  withckew.  their  fleet 
to  Chalcis,  proposing  to  defend  the  narrow  pass  of 
the  Euripus^^.  Scouts  were  left  on  the  heights  at 
the  northwestern  end  of  Euboea,  still  to  watch  the 
enemy. 

In  this  time,  indeed,  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
danger  to  the  Greeks,. constant  and  equal  prudence 
appears  scarcely  anywhere,  but  among  the  manage 

1^  Karapp  w^Vavr«^,  is  the  strong  expression  of  Herodotus 
(I  7.  c.  182.)  In  another  place  he  adds  the  corroborating  ad- 
Terb  Smug. 
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CHAP,  ers  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  Delphian  citizens, 
^^i^^^  dreading,  like  others,  the  approaching  invasion, 
Herodot.  consulted  their  god.  The  response  directed  them 
. '  "  *  to  pray  to  the  winds ;  for  these  might  be  powerful 
assistants  to  Greece.  This  divine  admonition  was 
communicated  among  the  confederate  Greeks,  and 
c  189.  most  thankfully  received^^  Another  response  was 
reported,  directing  the  Athenians  to  invoke  their 
son-in-law.  According  to  antient  tradition,  Boreas 
god  of  the  northwind,  coming  from  Thrace,  perhaps 
really  a  Thracian  chief  of  that  name,  had  married 
Oreithyia  daughter  of  Erechtheus  king  of  Attica. 
The  prayers  of  the  Athenians  were  therefore  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  northwind,  with  some  con- 
fidence, at  least  among  the  vulgar,  that  they  were 
not  without  peculiar  interest  with  that  de'ity.  Those 
indeed,  who  know  the  power  of  whistling,  or  of  an 
eggshell,  upon  the  minds  of  English  seamen  at  this 
day,  may  imagine  what  the  incouragement  of  the 
Delphian  oracle  to  expect  assistance  from  Boreas 
and  their  princess  Oreithyia,  might  do  among  the 
Athenians.  The  event,  however,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, gave  more  solid  ground  of  hope,  and  might 
naturally  excite  the  recollection  of  the  relation  of 
Athens  to  the  northwind,  if  it  had  not  before  been 
thought  of. 

The  ten  Persian  galleys,  after  the  capture  of  the 
Grecian  vessels,  proceeded  in  their  business  of  ex- 
c.  183,  ploring ;  but  in  passing  between  the  Hand  of  Scia- 
thus  and  the  main,  three  of  them  struck  upon  a  rock 
called  Myrmex.  The  fleet,  as  we  have  observed, 
lay  in  the  bay  of  Therme  eleven  days  after  the  king 
had  recommenced  his  march.    Upon  intelligence 

ddavaTov  ^arsDivro.     Herod.  I.  7.  C.  178. 
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from  the  exploring  ships  that  the  passage  to  the  sect. 
Grecian  coast  was  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  danger-  ^^^..^^ 
ous  only  from  rocks,  vessels  were  sent  with  stone 
to  erect  a  marie  on  the  Myrmex,  and  Pammon,  a 
Greek  of  the  iland  of  Scyros  (for  Herodotus  has 
been  careful  to  record  the  traitor's  name)  was  in- 
gaged  to  pilot  the  fleet  through'  the  channel  of  Scia- 
thus.  Proceeding  then  from  the  bay  of  Therme 
one  day  brought  them  to  the  bay  between  the  town 
of  Casthanasa  and  the  foreland  of  Sepias,  on  the 
Thessalian  coast. 

The  army  meanwhile  had  made  its  way  through  Herodot. 
Upper  Macedonia  into  Perrhaebia,  and  across  Thes-  ^*^'^" 
saly  to  the  neighborhood  of  Thermopylae,  without 
opposition.     Here  Herodotus  again  enumerates  the 
Persian  forces  by  land  and  sea,  with  the  addition 
acquired  since  the  departure  of  the  armament  from 
Doriscus.     This  addition,  he  says,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained,  but  may  be  computed.     The   Greeks  of 
Thrace  and  the  adjacent  ilands  furnished  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ships,  whose  crews  would  amount 
to  about  twenty-four  thousand  men.     The  land- 
force,  from  the  various  people  of  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia, and  Thessaly,  he  estimates  at  three  hundred 
thousand.      The   number  of  fighting  men  in  the 
whole  armament,  by  sea  and  land,  would  thus  be 
t^vo  million  six  hundred  forty-one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ten.     The  attending  multitude,  he  sup- 
poses, could  not  be  fewer  but  rather  more.     Reck- 
oning them  equal,  the  numbers  under  the  command 
of  Xerxes,  which  arrived  without  misfortune  at  Se- 
pias and  Thermopylae,  were  five  million  two  hun- 
dred eighty- three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty 
men,   exclusive   of  women  and  eunuchs  without 
number,  and  a  vast  train  of  incumbrances  little 
known  to  European  armies,  but  which  in  all  ages 
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have  attended  the  Asiatic.  Whatever  exaggeration 
may  be  in  this  account,  we  shall  in  vain  seek  more 
audientic  information  from  later  writers.  Herodo- 
tus's  detail  of  the  nations  from  which  the  armament 
was  collected,  and  of  the  measures  taken  to  provide 
for  its  subsistence,  defective  as  the  latter  is,  afford 
the  best  of  any  existing  means  for  forming  some 
idea,  if  not  of  its  numbers,  yet  of  its  immensity. 
Exactness  we  cannot  have,  nor  anything  approach- 
ing it :  but  we  know  that  Asia  has  often  sent  forth 
armies  which  appear  next  to  prodigious ;  and  every 
testimony  makes  it  probable  that  the  forces  led  by 
Xerxes  against  Greece  were  the  most  numerous 
ever  assembled  in  the  world. 

The  road  of  Casthanaea  was  open  to  the  north 
and  northeast  winds;  and. so  litde  spacious  that  an 
eighth  division  only  of  the  vast  fleet  of  Persia  could 
be  moored  in  one  line  against  the  shore  ;  the  other 
seven  rode  at  anchor  with  their  heads  toward  the 
sea.  Such  a  situation  could  never  be  safe  for  the 
antient  galleys,  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  navigation 
where  want  of  sea-room  makes  a  storm  most  dan- 
gerous to  -the  stoutest  vessel.  The  night  after  their 
arrival  was  calm :  but  in  the  morning  the  wind  fresh- 
ened from  the  northeast*®.     In  those  seas,  where 

1^  Herodotus  calls  the  wind  Apeliotes,  but  he  says  the  people 
of  the  country  called  it  the  Hellespontine  wind.  The  apeliotes, 
according  to  Stuart^s  account  of  the  tower  of  the  winds,  yet 
remaining  at  Athens,  was  the  east  But  the  Hellespont  lay 
nearly  ? northeast  from  Sepias :  and  the  effects  of  the  storm 
described  by  Herodotus  show  that  the  wind  must  have  been 
some  degrees  northward  of  the  east.  The  accuracy,  however, 
in  stating  winds,  usual  with  our  seamen,  was  not  common  among 
the  antients  ;  nor  is  it  at  this  day  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
generally  winds  are  still  named  from  the  countries  whence  they 
blow,  without  any  very  exact  reference  to  the  points  of  the 
compass.  I  have  said  thus  much  on  a  subject,  in  itself  of  little 
consequence,  principally  because  I  would  not  be  thought  to 
controvert  the  authority  of  the  tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrfaestes, 
or  of  Stuart's  account  of  it 
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Storms  kre  ofteu  very  sudden  and  always  very  dan-  sect. 
gerous,  the  seaman,  unacquainted  with  those  great  ^^JIJI;^;. 
I^inciples  of  navigation,  which  direct  a  vessel  over 
the  g^be,  but  which,  in  his  narrow  sphere  of  action, 
would  be  useless,  is  yet  singularly  attentive  in  obser- 
vation of  the  weather,  and  singularly  acute  in  prognos- 
tication of  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  perceived,  in  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  that  a  violent  storm  was  approaching,  the 
division  of  galleys,  next  the  shore,  was  drawn  upon 
the  beach  2  the  rest  were  to  provide  for  their  safety 
as  they  could*  According  to  Herodotus,  they  seem 
to  have  scattered  to  seek  a  port,  or  a  safe  and  unoc* 
cupied  beach,  which  to  the  antients  was  a  port.  But 
the  storm  hastily  grew  excessive.  Some  of  the  ves- 
sels were  stranded  on  the  place :  some  were  driven 
upon  the  Sepiad  foreland ;  some  against  the  cliffs  of 
Pelion ;  some  to  the  towns  of  CasthanaDa  and  Me- 
lilxea.  Three  days  the  tempest  lasted  with  una- 
bated violence.  The  Persian  commanders  were  in 
the  utmost  alarm ;  apprehensive  not  only  for  what 
might  be  lost,  but  also  for  what  was  yet  imhurt  on 
shore.  The  Thessalians  were  but  very  lately  be- 
come friends  and  subjects:  a  reverse  of  fortune 
might  shake  their  fidelity,  and  tempt  them  to  hos- 
tilities. A  rampart  was  therefore  formed  around  the 
naval  camp,  chiefly  from  the  ruins  of  the  wrecked 
vessels. 

The  simplicity,  with  which  Herodotus  details  the 
actions  of  men,  often  marks  the  genuine  workings 
of  human  nature,  both  more  faithfully,  and  with  more 
animation,  than  the  cautious  and  polished  manner 
of  writers  of  more  artificial  judgement  The  dread, 
which  pervaded  the  Grecian  fleet  on  the  approach 
of  the  Persian  armament,  may  be  imagined  from  the 
hasty,  and  apparently  improvident,  retreat  from  Ar- 
temisium  ;   which  must  expose   the  landforce  at 
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CHAP,    ThermopylsB  to  oertaia  destruction,  since  t}ie  fleet 
^^JU^  alone  could  secure  it  from  being  taken  in  the  rear. 
The  joy  at  the  view  of  the  rising  tempest,  and  the 
consequent  confidence  in  divine  favor,  would  be  pro* 
portional.    The  Athenian  seamen  did  not  now  for- 
get the  god  of  the  Thracian  wind  with  his  Attic 
princess.    Immediately  they  set  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  sacrifices  and  prayers,  requesting  those  dei* 
ties  ^  to  vindicate  Atdca,  and  bring  destruction  on 
*  the  barbarian  fleet,  as  they  had  formerly  done  at 
^  Athos.'    Whether  this  really  induced  Boreas  to  fall 
upon  the  barbarians,  says  Herodotus,  I  cannot  -un- 
dertake to  say^' :  but  the  Athenians  assert  it,  and  in 
consequence  they  have  built  a  temple  to  him  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ilissus.    Whether  indeed  Herodotus 
believed  the  oracular  admonition  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated before  the  event,  appears  dubious  :  his 
expressions  imply  suspicion.     On  the  second  day 
of  the  storm  the  destruction  ^and  distress,  produced 
in  the  Persian  fleet,  became  manifest  to  the  Grecian 
scouts  on  the  Eubo'ic  heights,  and  tliey  hastened  to 
Chalcis  with  the  intelligence.    Immediately  public 
thanks  were  returned,  and  libations  poured,  to  Nep- 
tune the  deliverer :  and  in  confidence  that  now  the 
Persian  force  would  be  no  longer  formidable,  it  was 
determined  to  reoccupy  the  former  station  at  Ar- 
temisium. 

The  loss  of  the  Persians  was  very  great.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  Greeks  would  ever  have  any  cor- 
rect account  of  it ;  but,  according  to  the  lowest  re- 
port, four  hundred  galleys  of  war  were  sunk  or  de- 
stroyed. The  loss  of  men  could  be  computed  only 
from  that  of  vessels ;  and  means  were  totally  wanting 
to  estimate  the  destruction  of  storeships  and  attend- 

1^  'El  jjrfv  vuv  Siii  raura  n7(ft  fia^&pKfi  ipUwHt  Bo^  MfTB^i  ouv 
fxu  Mm.    Herod.  1.  7.  c.  289. 
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ing  vessels.  As  soon  as  the  weather  was  Become  sect. 
moderate  and  the  sea  smooth,  the  Persian  com-  ^^^^ 
manders,  without  waiting  to  collect  "the  scattered 
r^nains  of  their  fleet,  hastened  to  leave  so  danger- 
ous a  station :  coasting  Magnesia,  they  entered  the 
Pagasffian  gulph,  known  afterward  by  the  name  of 
the  Pelasgian.  Fifteen  galleys,  of  those  dispersed 
by  the  storm,  following  some  days  after,  fell  in  with 
the  Grecian  fleet,  which  had  resumed  its  station  off 
Artemisium ;  and,  mistaidng  it  for  the  Persian,  all 
were  taken.  Among  the  prisoners  were  Sandoces 
governor  of  Cuma  in  iEolis,  Aridolis  tyrant  of  Ala- 
bandas  in  Caria,  and  Penthylus  commander  of  the 
squadron  of  Paphos  in  Cyprus.  Of  twelve  galleys 
which  Paphos  had  furnished,  the  one  only,  in  which 
the  commander  was  taken,  had  survived  the  hurri- 
cane. This  capture  was  very  fortunate  for  the 
Greeks.  Beside  the  loss  to  the  enemy  and  the  gain 
of  so  many  ships  of  war  to  themselves,  spirits  were 
added  to  the  multitude,  and  intelligence  was  ac- 
quired to  the  commanders.  As  soon  as  the  priscxi- 
ers  had  been  examined  before  the  principal  officers 
of  the  fleet,  they  were  sent  to  the  congress  at  Co- 
rintlu 

The  prospect  of  Gredan  affiurs  was  now  bright- 
ened a  little.    If  the  fleet  could  oppose  the  enemy 
with  but  equal  success,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the 
nature  of  the  frontier  would  render  the  prodigious 
numbers  of  his  army  unavailing.     To  the  south 
of  Thessaly,  mount    (Eta,  as  we  have  observed, 
stretches  across  the  country  from  sea  U>  sea.    North 
of  Thermopylae,  and  bordering  upon  the   Malian  Herod,  i. 
bay,  is  a  plain,  in  one  part  wide,  in  others  very  nar-  *''  **  ^*^' 
row,  inclosed  by  high  and  impracticable  mountains, 
called  the  Trachinian  rocks.    The  Persian  army,  ^^  ui. 
moving  in  three  divisions  from  Upper  Macedpnia, 
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CHAP,    crossed  the  mountaiiis  by  the  passes  indicated  to  die 
^^"'     Greeks  hj  Alexander,  and  proceeding  by  Gonnns 
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through  Thes^aly,  to  the  valley  and  toirn  of  Anti* 
Toward  ^7^  ^^^^  again  met  the  sea#  Crossing  then  the 
the  end  of  ^iver  Spcrcheius,  it  entered  the  Malian  plain,  in  the 
widest  part  of  which  at  the  town  of  Tradiis,  the 
Herod.  1.  king  fixed  his  head-quarters.  Southward  of  &is 
town  the  river  Asopus,  after  washing  for  some  way 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  is  a  branch  of  CEta, 
enters  a  cleft  of  it,  and  the  only  road  is  by  the  course 
of  that  riven  A  little  farther  southward  a  small 
stream  called  the  Phoenix,  falling  from  the  hills, 
meets  the  Asopus :  and  here  masonry  had  been 
necessary  to  render  the  way  passable  for  a  single 
carriage*^.  The  Asopus  having  made  its  course  by 
the  cleft,  through  the  mountain-ridge,  which  is  here 
narrow,  enters  a  valley  of  some  length,  but  tittle 
width,  and  presendy  discharges  itself  into  the  Ma- 
lian bay.  In  this  valley,  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  was  the  town  <k  Anthela,  with  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  the  temple  of  Amphictyon,  and  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Amphictyonic  assembly.  Ther- 
mopylae was  a  litde  beyond  them,  and  less  than  two 
English  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Asc^us  and 
L7.C.  901.  Phoenix.  The  Persian  monarch  conmianded  all  to 
the  north  of  liie  mountains :.  the  Greeks  under  Le- 
onidas  held  the  pass. 

A  prince  like  Xerxes,  wholly  unexperienced  ia 
war,  might  expect,  as  Herodotus  says  of  him,  that 
the  force  under  his  orders  was  capable  of  anydiing 
against  men,  and  almost  against  nature.  According 
to  that  author  he  %vaited  four  days,  in  expectation 
that  the  Greeks  would  retreat  from  his  irresistible 

.  so  That  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  the  phrase  d(ut};ithg  y^ 
(VII)  fMuvt)  ^iB\vi\rm,  Herod.  1.  7.  c.  200.  The  curious  reader 
may  consult  Wesseling^s  note. 
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numbers,  and  leave  him  an  uninterrapted  passage. 
And  this,  according  to  the  same  honest  historian, 
would  actually  have  happened,  but  for  the  superior  ^^|J^^*- 
genius  and  unshaken  courage  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
iing.     It  has  been  added,  by  later  writers,  that  a 
herald  was  sent  to  Leonidas,  commanding  him,  in 
the  name  of  Xerxes,  to  come  and  deliver  his  arms ; 
to  which  the  Spartan  prince  answered,  with  Laco- 
nic brevity,  *  Come  and  take  them,'    But  among  pintarch. 
the  Persian  generals  there  were  probably  men  of  j^f^' 
experience  and  judgement,  not  incapable  of  inform* 
ing  their  soverein  how  useless  his  numbers  would 
be  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.   Numerous  moreover 
as  the  Greeks  were  under  his  command,  informa- 
tion might  easily  reach  him  of  the  divisions  among 
those  who  opposed  him,  and  of  the  disposition  of 
some  to  retire.    He  might  also  be  told  that  the 
Spartan  king  boasted  his  descent  from  the  hero 
Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  ended  his  mortal  life 
on  mount  (Eta,  and  to  whom,  as  a  god,  an  altar 
stood  dedicated  in  the  valley  of  Anthela :  but  of 
these  things  the  Persians  would  not  be  likely  to 
make  much  account ;  nor  would  they  probably  be 
informed  of  the  superior  talents  of  Leonidas,  who 
had  never  yet  had  opportunity  for  making  them 
conspicuous.     The  credit  due  to  Herodotus  we 
continue  always  to  find  very  nearly  proportioned  to 
Us  probable  means  of  information.    When  those 
were  good,  he  seldom  or  never  relates  absurd  tales  i 
when  they  have  been  deficient,  he  rarely  scruples 
to  report  any  rumor.    Information  of  public  orders 
to  the  Persian  army  might  reach  him  ;  but  the  ac- 
tions, and  still  more  the  passions,  of  Xerxes  upon 
his  throne,  which  he  pretends  to  describe,  would 
not  be  matters  of  common  notoriety.     Xerxes,  we  Herodot 
are  told,  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  arrival  at  Trachis, 
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CHAP,  commanded  the  Medes  and  Ciasians  c^  his  army 
^J^^I^  alone  to  go  and  bring  all  the  Greeks  under  Leoni- 
das,  alive  into  his  presence.  The  attack,  made  in 
consequence,  is  likely  to  have  been  ineflfectual 
enough  to  disgrace  those  troops,  in  some  deg^ree, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  unexperienced  soverein.  The 
Persian  guards,  called  the  immortal  band,  were  next 
Herodot  ordered  to  the  assault  According  to  Herodotus, 
.'  *  the  efforts  of  this  band  were  very  spirited ;  and  he 
accounts  very  candidly  for  their  want  of  success. 
Their  short  spears  were  inefficacious,  and  their 
numbers  useless,  against  the  longer  weapons  of  the 
Greeks,  and  on  ground  so  confined.  Their  attacks 
were  however  renewed  and  varied  in  all  the  ways 
that  their  leaders  could  devise.  Numbers  f^l,  and 
no  impression  was  made.  The  report,  which  the 
historian  adds,  is  likely  enough  to  have  become 
1.7.C.212.  afterward  popular  in  Greece,  that  the  Persian  mo- 
narch leaped  thrice  from  his  throne,  as  he  anxiously 
viewed  the  conflict  From  the  description  of  the 
place,  however,  it  seems  impossible  that  his  throne 
could  have  been  within  sight,  and  very  litde  likely 
that  he  should  himself  have  seen  the  action.  The 
immortal  band,  after  having  suffered  severely,  was 
at  length  recalled  and  the  Persian  generals  v^  ere 
gready  at  a  loss.  The  attempt  wasliowever  renew* 
ed  the  next  day,  in  the  hope  that  wounds,  and  the 
fatigue  of  repeated  action,  might  weary  the  scanty 
numbers  of  the  Greeks,  and  oblige,  them  to  quit 
their  advantageous  ground.  But  the  litde  army  of 
Leonidas  was  equal  to  his  purpose ;  his  reliefs  were 
judiciously  managed,  and  the  second  day's  attack 
was  unavailing  like  the  former. 

Among  the  various  advantages,  beyond  estima- 
tion, which  the  Persian  monarch  possessed  over  the 
litde   Grecian  confederacy,  may  be  reckoned  the 
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means,  almost  unbounded,  of  rewarding  those  who    sect. 
would  serve  him/    The  hope  of  profiting  from  .^^ijl;^ 
these,  brought  information  of  another  pass  over  the  Herodot. 
monntain;  circuitous  indeed  and  difficult,  but  by  ^ 
which,  after  the  fortifying  of  Thermopylae,  the  Thes- 
salians  had  sometimes  invaded  Phocis  for  plimden 
In  more  settled  times  it  had  been  neglected;  but,  i.7.c.i76- 
being  not  unknown  among  the  neighboring  inhabi-  c  213.  k 
tants,  Leonidas  liad  appointed  the  Phocians,  under  *^^* 
his  command,  to  the  guard  of  it    The  path  began 
at  the  cleft  in  the  mountain  through  which  the  Aso-  c.  916. 
pus  has  its  channel.    Hence,  by  a  winding  course, 
it  ascended  a  hill,  distinguished,  by  the  name  of 
Anopaea,  from  the  heights  of  CEta  on  one  side,  and 
the  Trachinian  rocks  on  the  other.    Holding  then 
for  some  space  along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  it  descend- 
ed directly  to  Alpeni,  the  first  town  of  Locris.    The 
resolution  was  taken  among  the  Persian  generals  to 
make  an  attempt  this  way.    A  strong  detachment  c.  sis. 
marched,  about  dusk,  under  the  command  of  Hy^ 
dames,  and  arrived,  without  opposition,  by  daybreak, 
near  the  summit  of  Anopsea.    Here  the  Phocian 
guard  had  its  station.    The  oaks,  with  which  the 
mountain  was  covered,  had  concealed  the  approach 
of  the  enemy'^     The  Phocians,  whose  discipline, 
in  general,  was  probably  less  cultivated  than  that  of 
Lacedasmon  or  Athens,  had  neglected  the  necessary 
precautions  of  advanced  guards  and  out-sentries. 

'1  These  mountains,  according  to  all  trayelleis,  are  now 
woodless.     Nor  has  the  destruction  been  a  modem  event :  it  is  . 
noticed  by  Statins,  as  in  his  time  extensive  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  especially  in  Greece : 

Nusquam  nmbras  yeteres ;  minor  Othrjs,  et  ardna  silent 

Tajgeta ;  exuti  videmnt  aera  monies. 

Jamnatat  omne  nemos :  cttdnntor  robora  classL 

Ipsom  jam  puppibns  equor 

Deficit,  &  totos  consumunt  carbasa  ventos. 

Stat  AchUL  1.  v.  4£6. 
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CHAP.  They  were  first  alarmed  by  the  none  of  a  mvllkude 
^^JU^  cf  men  treading  among  the  fallen  leaves ;  whkh,  as 
the  weather  was  pei&cdy  serene,  they  heard  at 
some  distance.  Immediately  they  ran  to  arms;  But, 
with  the  inconsiderateness  of  men  surprised,  ima- 
gining themselves  the  ultimate  object  of  attack, 
instead  of  taking  proper  measures  to  fulfil  the  im- 
portant purpose  of  their  v  post,  by  preventing  the 
passage  of  the  enemy,  Aey  retreated  on  one  side  of 
the  path,  to  gain  more  advantageous  ground  for  de- 
fence. The  judicious  Hydames,  leaving  them  to 
their  desired  security^  continued  his  march,  and, 
quickly  descending  the  mountain,  reached  the  plain 
unmolested. 

The  Persian  army  so  abounded  with  Greeks,  most 

of  them  involuntarily  pressed,  that  deserters  would 

not  be  wanting,  to  inform  Leonidas  of  whatever 

could  be  generally  known  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

Herod.  1.   That  Very  night  intelligence  came,  that  a  strong  de- 

Di^.^sic.  tachment  was  marched  for  the  mountains.     Early 

L 11.  c.  8.  in  the  morning  the  scouts  of  the  army^  arrived,  with 

information  that  the  enemy  had  already  passed  the 

Phocian  guard,  and  were  descending  toward  the 

6  Ang.     plain.     Immediately  a  council  of  the  Grecian  com- 

B.C.480.  manders  was  held.     Opinions  were  divided;  some 

AmTthu.  thinking  it  became  them  still  to  maintain  their  post; 

but  it  may  others,  that  the  consequence  of  the  attempt  could 

fome  days  be  but  a  uselcss  waste  of  lives,  which  ought  by  all 

**^"®^*      means  to  be  preserved  for  the  future  wants  of  their 

countrj'.     The  debate  ended  in  a  general  resolution 

to  retreat,  with  all  speed  to  their  respective  cities, 

the  Lacedaemonians  and  Boeotians  only  remaining. 

Herod.  1.    Herodotus  mentions  it  as  uncertain  whether  Leoni- 

7.  c.  220. .  ^^  dismissed  the  rest.     The  Thespians  alone  ap- 

Herod  1.  7.  c.  219. 
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pear  to  have  resolved  voluntarily  to  abide  the  event 
with  him :  the  Thebans  he  would  not  suffer  to  de- 
part; keejHng  them  as  hostages,  on  account  of  the 
known  disaffection  of  their  city  to  the  Grecian 
cause* 

Leonidas  himself  determined,  upon  this  great  oc- 
casion, to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  memorable  example 
of  obedience  to  that  law  of  Sparta,  which  forbad,  un- 
der whatsoever  disadvantage,  to  fly  from  an  enemy.  Herodot. 
Considering  the  disposition,  so  widely  prevailing  ®'  ^^*' 
among  the  Greeks,  to  fear  the  Persian  power,  and 
shrink  before  it,  there  appears  not  less  true  patriotic 
wisdom  than  admirable  magnanimity  in  that  prince's 
conduct  The  oracular  response  from  Delphi,  said 
to  have  declared  that  either  Sparta  or  its  king  must 
fall,  adds  nothing  to  its  lustre.  Upon  fair  historical 
testimony  it  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  warm  and 
abundant  eulogies,  which  writers  of  various  ages 
and  nations  have  vied  in  bestowing  upon  it.  Ani- 
mated by  his  example,  every  Lacedaemonian  and 
Thespian  under  his  command  was  resolved  to  die ; 
but  to  die  gloriously  for  himself,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, usefully  for  his  country.  To  be  surrounded 
being  now  unavoidable,  the  object  was  no  longer  to 
guard  the  pass,  but  to  chuse  the  spot  where,  in 
sacrificing  themselves,  they  might  msLke  the  great- 
est destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  narrow  there- 
fore, at  the  junction  of  the  Phoenix  and  Asopus,  was 
given  up,  and  the  litde  band  was  collected  at  the 
wall  of  Thermopylae. 

The  whole  Persian  army  was  under  arms  before  Herod.  i. 
sunrise,  the  king  himself  attending,  in  solemn  pomp,  ^*  ^^'' 
to  wait  the  appearance  of  the  luminary  above  the 
horizon,  for  beginning  the  devotional  ceremonies 
prescribed  for  that  favorite  hour  of  Persian  religion. 
After  these  were  concluded,  the  troops  were  dis-    • 

VOL.  II.  6 
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CHAF.  missed  to  wait  for  orders.  About  the  midAe  of  the 
^"*'  forenoon",  when  it  was  supposed  Hydames  might 
be  nearly  arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  a  chosen 
body  was  commanded  to  advance  to  the  assault  in 
front  Leonidas  now  gave  a  loose  to  the  fury  of  men 
prepared  for  death.  Advancing  before  the  wall,  he 
attacked  the  Persians  in  the  wider  part  of  the  vaBey, 
made  great  slaughter,  and  caused  such  confusion 
that,  through  want  of  room  for  the  ill-disciptined 
multitude,  numbers  were  forced  into  the  sea^  and 
many  expired  under  the  pressure  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. Himself  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  band,  fell 
early*  The  ingagement  was  nevertheless  continued, 
with  advantage,  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  till  Hy 
dames  came  in  sight  in  their  rear.  Then  they 
retreated  again  to  the  narrow  at  the  walL  The 
Thebans  took  this  opportunity  to  beg  mercy  of  the 
conquerors:  but  in  ^e  very  act  of  surrendering, 
many,  through  the  confusion,  were  killed :  the  rest 
were  made  prisoners.  The  surviving  Lacedemo- 
nians and  The^bms  guned  a  hiUock,  where  they 
fought,  surrounded,  till  they  were  slain  to  a  man. 

Such  is  the  accounjt  given  by  Herodotus  of  this 
extracM'dinary  and  celebrated  action.  The  circum- 
stances might  come  authenticated  to  him  through 
the  Greeks  who  served  with  the  Persians;  and 
every  anecdote  that  could  be  collected  would  no 
doubt  be  heard  with  eagerness,  and  preserved  with 
care'\    The  names  of  all  the  three  hundred  Spar- 

»  -  .  .  -  ^ovov  is  dyd^ns  xou  fMiXitfa  tjXij^wfijv, 

Herod.  1.  7.  c.  223. 

^  Some  8eem  to  have  been  invented  afler  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus, as  the  annotator  Valckenarios  has  jostlj  observed,  n.  92. 
p.  609,  of  Wesseling^s  Herodotus.  The  report  of  Diodorus, 
followed  by  Plutarch,  Justin,  and  others,  that  Leonidas  with  his 
Spartans  attacked  the  Persian  camp  by  night,  and  penetrated 
to  the  royal  tent,  is  inconsistent  with  the  other  eifcnmstances, 
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tans  were  stiU  upon  record  in  the  historian's  time,    sect.' 
Two  of  them  survived  the  battle,  having  been  ac-       "*' 


cidentally  absent;  Aristodemus,  who  was,  with  the  Herod,  i. 
prince^fi  leave,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  at  A1-.  i  ^q. 
peoi ;  and  Pantites,  sent  on  public  business  into  i.7.c.2S4. 
Thessaly.  It  being,  however,  reported  at  LacedaB- 
mon  that  Eurytus,  who  had  also  had  leave  from  Le« 
onidas  to  remain  at  Alpenl  on  account  of  sickness, 
nevertheless  joinied  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  feU 
with  his  comrades ;  and  that  Pantites  might  have 
so  hastened  his  return  as  to  have  shared  in  the  gloiy 
of  the  day,  both  were  dishonored*  Pantites,  in  con- 
sequence,  strangled  himself:  but  Aristodemus,widi 
greater  fortitude,  supported  life;  and  was  happy 
enough,  in  the  sequel,  to  find  opportunity  for  dis« 
tmguishing  his  courage  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
so  that  his  memory  has  been  transmitted  with 
honor  to  posterity.  The  body  of  the  Spartan  king, 
as  the  same  historian  affirms,  being  discovered 
among  the  heaps  of  slain,  was,  by  order  of  Xerxes, 
beheaded,  and  the  trunk  ignominiously  exposed  on 
a  cross :  but  this,  he  adds,  was  contrary  to  the  general 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Persians,  who  were 
accust(»ned,  beyond  all  other  people,  to  honor 
military  merit,  even  in  their  enemies.  This  obser- 
vation to  the  credit  of  the  enemies,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prejudices  of  his  coimtry,  proves  not  less 
the  extensive  information  and  just  judgement  than 
the  candor  of  Herodotus ;  for  every  authentic  ac- 
count marks  the  Persians  for  a  people  of  liberal 
sentiments  and  polished  manners,  beyond  almost 
any  other  in  all  antiquity. 

whether  of  place  or  time ;  nor  does  It  seem  too  nrach  to  say 
that  it  is  an  absurd  fiction.  Indeed,  most  of  the  tales,  the  omis- 
sion 0f  wliiohby  Herodotns  has  so  mach  escited  the  iad%na- 
tion  of  Plutarch,  appear  fitter  for  poetrj  or  voombm  thaa  hb- 
tory. 
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"^^  SECTION  IV. 

Jfumbert  of  the  Oreeian  Fleet,  Seorfighit  ^ff  ArttmiHum.  Rdreai  of 
ihe  Cheeimn  FUoi.  Jiareh  o/ikeP9nuai  jitm^  tnoard  Aihetu.  Jii' 
tempt  dgtUmt  Delphi. 

During  this  memorable  scene  at  Thermopylae,  the 
hostile  fleets  had  met  in  the  neighboring  channel. 
The  Persians  wanted  to  force  the  passage  between 
Eubc&a  and  the  main  ;  for  the  double  purpose  of  a 
safer  navigation,  and  of  attending  more  closely  the 
motions  of  their  army.   The  business  therefore  of  the 
^ttodot.    Grecian  fleet,  as  Herodotus  has  observed,  was,  like 
1. 8.  c  I.   tliat  of  the  army,  to  defend  the  strait.   It  consisted  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one  trireme  galleys,  with  a 
few  of  those  smaller  \essels  called  penteconters. 
The  penteconter,  the  vessel  of  Homer's  age,  had,  like 
the  modem  row-boat,  only  one  tier  of  oars,  and  its 
complement  of  rowers  was  from  fifty  to  sixty.     The 
trireme,  it  is  generally  supposed,  had  three  tier  of 
oars ;  by  which  it  gained  that  swiftness,  so  impor- 
1. 6.  c.  15.  tant  in  tfie  antient  mode  of  naval  action**.     Its  or- 
L7.C.184.  dinary  complement  of  rowers  was,  at  the  time   of 
1.8.C.190.  which  we  are  treating,  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
a  hundred  and  sixty ;  beside  whom  it  commonly 
carried  forty  soldiers,  and  sometimes  more  ;  but,  on 
emergencies,  particularly  when  boarded,  the  whole 
crew  acted  with  arms.     Ot  the  triremes,  now  in  the 
Grecian  fleet,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  were  furnished  by  Athens,  a  very  few  years 
before  unable  to  cope  at  sea  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ^ginetan  rock  ;  and  more  were  still  preparing 
in  the  Athenian  ports.     Forty  were  sent  by  Corinth ; 

*^  Some  remarks  on  the  antient  vesoelfl  of  war  will  be  found 
in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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twenty  by  Megara :  the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea  man-  sect. 
ned  twenty,  lent  to  them  by  the  Athenians :  iEgina  ,^j|^^ 
sent  eighteen  ;  Sicyon  twelve ;  La^edaemon  only 
ten ;  Epidaurus  eight ;  Eretria  seven ;  Troezen  five ; 
and  the  ilands  of  Styros  and  Ceos  each  two.  The 
Plataeans,  an  inland  people,  unacquainted  with  naval 
business,  but  zealously  attached  to  Athens,  served, 
with  their  best  ability,  in  the  Athenian  fleet  To 
these  triremes  the  Opuntian  Locrians  added  five 
penteconters,  and  the  Ceians  two. 

In  an  armament  to  which  they  contributed  so  much  Herodot. 
the  largest  proportion,  the  Athenians  might  seem  ^^q.'*' 
justly  to  claim  the  chief  command  :  yet,  such  was  the 
reputation  and  influence  which  Lacedasmon  held 
among  the  Greeks,  the  allies  absolutely  refused  to 
serve  under  any  but  a  Spartan  commander.  Eurybi- 
ades  was  therefore  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Historians 
have,  upon  this  occasion,  justly  applauded  the  mo- 
deration of  the  Athenian  leaders,  who  patiently  ac* 
quiesced  under  this  decision ;  and,  superior  to  little 
punctilio,  continued  with  unabated  zeal  to  prosecute 
the  great  purposes  of  the  common  cause.  But  the 
Athenian  counsels,  were,  at  this  time,  directed  by  a 
man  who  could  conceal  unboimded  desire  of  glory 
under  the  appearance  of  modesty ;  who,  vrith  a  tem- 
per as  pliable  as  his  genius  was  penetrating,  weigh- 
ing the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  foreseeing  the 
opportunities  of  ambition,  could  not  only  accom- 
moidate  himself  to  all  seasons  and  circumstances,  but 
had  skill  to  lead  the  froward  populace  of  Athens  to 
submit  their  passions  to  his  opinion.  Herodotus 
relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  tpo  remarkable,  whence- 
soever  the  information  was  derived,  and  too  charac- 
teristical  to  be  omitted*^.    The  Persian  fleet,  being 

*  This  note  45,  p.  621,  of  Wesseling's  Herodotus,  may  per- 
haps deserve  the  notice  of  the  carious  reader.    Plutarch,  who, 
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CHAP«  ocdlected  after  their  late  mjACbrtune,  aqypeaied  in  the 
road  of  Aphete,  at  the  moudi  of  the  Peiasgian  gulfdi^ 
and  opposite  to  Arteimsium)  at  the  distance  of  not 
moiie  than  ten  miles,  in  fiur  greater  numbers  than 
the  Greeks  had  expected.  The  whol^  neighboring 
country  was  at  the  same  time  filled  with  the  im* 
mense  multitude  of  theirmilitary  host.  Alarm  spred 
on  all  sides,  and  the  contagion  reached  the  com- 
manders of  the  Grecian  squadrons ;  insomuch  that 
it  was  proposed  to  rarest  to  the  interior  seas  of 
Greece^^.  The  Euboeans,  who  had  ingaged  in  the 
confederacy^  being  informed  of  this,  were  in  the 
highest  consternation.  They  sent  immediately  to 
Eurybiades,  begging  that  the  fleet  might  remain  for 
their  protection,  only  tiU  they  could  remove  dieir 
families  and  most  valuable  effects.  The  admiral 
refused.  The  Euboeans  then  applied  to  the  Athe- 
nian commander.  Tbemistocles,  whose  opinion 
was  before  decided  against  the  retreat,  told  them 
that,  tho  words  could  not  persuade,  gold  might ; 
and  for  thirty  talents,  something  more  than  seven 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  would  ingage  that  the 
fleet  should  remain  and  fight  the  Persians.  The 
money  was  presently  paid  into  his  hands.  Five 
talents  then  brought  over  the  comnuuider-in-chief ; 
and  under  his  orders  all  die  commanders  of  squad- 
rons readily  consented  to  remain,  except  Adeimantus 
the  Corindiian.  ^  To  him  then,'  says  Herodotus, 
^  Tbemistocles  swore,'  saying,  ^  Neither,  shalt  thou 
^  leave  us ;  for  I  will  give  thee  more  than  the  Persian 
'  king  would  send  thee  for  deserting  thy  allies ;'  and 

# 
So  his  Treatise  against  Herodotas,  has  expressed  great  iodig- 
nation  at  this  tale,  has  nevertheless  in  his  life  of  Themistocles 
related  very  nearly  the  same. 

^*£<r&)  h  r^  £X>u»ia.    Herod.  1.  8.  c.  4.  EiVu  fr^^EXKiiog. 
Pint.  vit.  Themlst. 
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iffimediatety  ordered  three  talents  to  be  conveyed  &ect. 
to  hb  ship.  Fear  of  the  accusation,  or  gratification  ^^* 
with  the  ]uresent,  preyailed ;  and  thus  were  the  prin- 
eipal  Grecian  commanders  bribed'  to  the  opinion  of 
Themistocles,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  Euboe^ 
ans :  and  the  fleets  probably  to  the  great  advantage 
of.  the  common  cause,  remained  in  its  station. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak  the  Persian  admirals  ^^'^^^•- 
moved.  They  had  proposed  immediately  to  attack 
the  Grecian  fleet;  but  after  aj^roaching  near  enough 
to  observe  how  inferior  it  was  to  their  own,  they 
€(M)cluded  that,  if  they  should  advance,  the  Greeks 
would  certainly  retreat,  and,  through  their  knowlege 
of  the  narrow  seas  behind  them,  would  probably 
escape.  On  consultation  it  was  therefore  determin- 
ed to  send  two  hundred  galleys  round  Euboea,  to 
take  a  station  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks ;  the  main 
body  abstaining  from  attack,  till  it  should  be  known 
by  signals  that  the  detached  squadron  was  arrived 
at  the  station  proposed. 

During  these  transactions,  Scyllias,  a  Greek  of  c.8.&ieq. 
Scione,  a  remarkable  diver,  who,  from  having  been 
useful  to  the  Persian  commanders  in  recovering 
many  things  of  value  from  the  wreck  of  their  lost 
ships,  had  been  introduced  to  means  of  information, 
deserted  to  die  Greeks.  He  brought  a  more  exact 
account  of  the  present  strength  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
than  had  yet  been  obtained,  and  he  gave  intelligence 
of  the  squadron  sent  round  Euboea.  Immediately  a 
council  of  war  was  held ;  and,  after  much  debate,  it 
was  determined  that  the  whole  fleet  should  weigh 
at  midnight,  and  go  against  the  detached  squadron; 
in  the  just  hope,  that,  taken  separately,  it  might 
easily  be  overpowered.  In  the  evening  however, 
having  received  no  confirmation  of  the  intelligence 
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CHAP,    (for,  to  avoid  observation,  the  enemy  kept  a  cona- 
^'''*     derable  distance  from  the  Euboean  coast,)  the  Gre- 


cian commanders  determined  to  try  an  attack  upon 
the  main  body  of  the  Persian  fleet ;  or  rather  per- 
haps upon  some  part  of  it,  when  daylight  wodd  not 
suffice  for  bringing  the  whole  into  acti(Hi,  and  when  j 
should  they  nevertheless  be  overpowered,  night 
would  favor  their  retreat  They  founded  hopes  also 
on  a  friendly  disposition  in  the  Ionian  commanders ; 
of  whom  some  were  indeed  well  inclined  to  them, 
while  others  were  eager  to  gain  the  Persian  mo- 
narch's &vor,  and  earn  the  rewards  promised  for 
zeal  shown  in  tus  service.  A  sharp  ingagement 
insued.  If  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  the  Greeks 
took  thirty  galleys ;  tho  he  says  afterward  that  nei- 
ther side  could  claim  a  victory.  Among  the  pri- 
soners however,  made  by  the  Greeks,  was  Philaon, 
brother  of  Gorgus  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  a 
man  of  great  estimation  among  the  enemy's  officers. 
Lycomedes,  an  Athenian  captain,  obtained  the  re- 
vnud  of  valor  for  being  the  first  who  took  a  Persian 
galley.  Antiddrus  of  Lenmos  was  the  only  Grecian 
captain  in  the  Persian  service  who  deserted  with  his 
ship  to  the  confederate  Greeks.  The  Athenian  go- 
vernment afterward  rewarded  him  with  a  grant  of 
lands  in  the  iland  of  Salamis.  In  the  night  the 
Greeks  resumed  their  station  at  Artemisium ;  the 
Persians  remained  at  Aphet». 
Herod.  1.  The  Grecian  fleet  had  scarcely  cast  anchor  when 
a  Storm  arose,  attended  with  heavy  rain  and  violent 
thunder.  The  drift  of  the  storm  carried  the  wreck 
of  the  late  ingagement,  and  the  floating  bodies, 
among  the  Persian  ships.  Their  cables  were  in- 
tangled,  their  oars  impeded. "  Repeated  flashes  of 
lightning,  amid  extreme  darkness,  just  served  to  dis- 
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cover  the  hcmors  of  the  scene,  while  the  uncommon 
resonance  of  the  thunder,  among  the  neighboring 
summits  of  Pelion,  struck  the  seamen  with  the  ima- 
giUation  that  the  gods  themselves  were  thus  loudly 
declaring  their  anger :  a  fancy  likely  enough  to  arise 
in  the  minds,  at  least,  of  the  Grecian  seamen  in  the 
Peisian  fleet,  who,  according  to  the  belief  in  their 
age,,  were  making  war,  under  forein  gods,  against 
the  gods  of  their  mother-country.     The  detach- 
ed squadron,  meanwhile,  in  the  c^en  sea,  as  it  was  Herod,  i. 
there  called  where  none  was  truly  open  sea,  driv-  Diod!sic. 
ing  before  the  storm,  and  ignorant  of  their  coiwse,  i.n-cis. 
fell  among  the  ipcks  of  that  peculiarly  dangerous  ^ 

bay  of  the  Eubcsan  coast  called  the  Coela^.  All 
perished;  ^and  thus,'  says  Herodotus,  ^the  deity 
*  interfered  to  reduce  the  Persian  force  mor^  nearly 
'  to  an  equality  with  the  Grecian.' 

All  the  next  day  the  Persians  remained  in  their  Herod,  i. 
station ;  while  a  reinforcement  of  fifty-three  Athe-  ^  ^;^,^' 
nian  galleys  joined  the  Grecian  fleet,  bringing  with 
them  the  welcome  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  squadron  on  the  Euboic  rocks.  Thus  in- 
couraged,  the  Grecian  commanders  were  the  more 
intent  upon  watching  opportunities  for  farther  ad- 
vantages. Means  were  observed  for  cutting  oflFthe 
Silician  squadron.  The  attempt  was  made  in  the 
evening,  and  succeeded ;  and  in  the  night  the  fleet 
again  resumed  its  station  at  Artemisium. 

The  Persian  commanders,  irritated  by  repeated 
insults  from  an  enemy  so  inferior,  and  apprehensive 
of  blame  for  remissness,  determined,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  to  attack  the  Grecian  fleet  with  their  whole 

^  Sinus  Eoboicof ,  qaem  CobU  vocant,  •uspecttn  naatk.  Lir. 
Hist  Rom.  1.  31.  c.  41.    See  note  78.  p.  625,  of  Wesaeling's 

Herodotus. 

VOL*  ir.  7 
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CHAP,    remaining  force.   About  noon  they  advanced^  form* 
^"'*     ed  in  a  semicircle,  with  a  view  to  surround  the  ene- 


my. The  Greeks  waited  in  their  station,  probably 
an  advants^eous  one.  Xhe  plan  of  attack  of  the 
Persians,  if  well  conceived,  appears  to  have  been 
ill  executed.  Such  a  multitude  of  vessels  indeed, 
manned  with  people  of  different  nations  and  Ian* 
gui^s,  who  varied  both  in  method  and  in  degrees 
of  skill,  must  be  extremely  liable  to  disorder,  and 
little  fit  to  undertake  nice  and  complicated  evolu- 
ticms.  In  approaching  the  enemy,  they  crossed  and 
fell  against  oneanother.  The  battle  was  neverthe- 
^  less  warmly  maintained.  The  Egyf  tiaQ9  dkslinguish* 

ed  themselves,  and  took  five  Grecian  gallejrs.  More 
than  half  the  Attic  squadron  was  disabled ;  but  the 
Aristeia,  the  honors  for  superior  merit  in  the  action, 
were  decreed  to  the  Athenian  Cleinias  (son  of  Alci- 
biades,  and  grandfather  of  him  to  whom  that  name 
owes  its  celebrity)  who  commanded  a  galley  built 
and  manned  with  two  hundred  men  at  his  private 
.  expence.  Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Greeks  re- 
mained masters  of  the  wreck  and  of  the  dead :  but 
these  seem  to  have  been  their  only  tokens  of  vic- 
tory*. The  historian  acknowleges  that  they  suffered 
greatly ;  and  indeed  proceeds  to  give  the  strongest 
proof  of  it  by  relating  that,  in  a  council  of  war,  held 
immediately  after  the  ingagem/jjit,  it  yi[^  resolved  to 
retreat  to  the  interior  seas  of  [..j?  wC.  This  resolu- 
Herod.M  tion  wss  farther  confirmed,  ana  the  measure  hasten- 
e,c.2i .'  ed^  by  the  arrival  of  Abronychus,ifm  Athenian  officer, 
who  had  been  stationed  with  a  light  vessel  at  Ther- 
mopylae for  the  purpose  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence, and  brought  information  of  the  circumvention 
of  Leonidas  and  his  party,  and  the  retreat  of  the  rest 
of  the  army.  It  was  then  resolved  not  to  delay  for 
a  moment  the  retreat  of  the  fleet   The  whole  moved 
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in  the  accidental  order  of  the  instant :  the  Corin-    sect. 
thians  led,  the  Athenians  formed  the  rear*'.  v-Jv^ 

But  Themktocles,  ever  fertile  in  expedients,  con-  . 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  even  the  flight  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  useful  to  his  country.  With  some  of  the  Herod,  i. 
swiftest  galleys  (tf  the  squadron  under  his  command,  ^li/^' 
he  went  to  the  watering-places  of  the  road  of  Artemi-  ^'^*-  y*** 
sium,  which  he  concluded  the  enemy  [would  scarcely  Jastin. 
fidl  to  visit  next  day,  and  there  on  the  rocks  he  wrote  ^'^'^'  ^^ 
thus :  '  Men  of  Ionia,  you  do  ill  in  making  war  upon 

*  your  fethers,  and  helping  to  inslave  Greece.  Come 
^  therefore  over  to  us ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  remain 
^  neuter,  and  persuade  the  Carians  to  the  same  mea- 
^  sure.    But  if  the  necessity  which  compels  you  to 

*  the  part  you  are  ingaged  in,  is  such  as  to  make  a 

*  secession  impracticable,  yet,  when  we  come  to 

*  action,  avoid  exertion  against  us;  remembering 
'  that  you  are  descended  from  one  blood  with  us, 
'  and  tiiat  the  enmity  of  the  Persians  was  first  drawn 
^  \xpon  us  in  your  cause.'  I  imagine,  continues  the 
historian,  that  Themistocles  had  two  views  in  this. 
If  the  inscriptions  should  be  observed  only  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Persian  fleet,  he  hoped  that  some 
might  be  persuaded  by  them;  but  if  the  matter  ' 
should  be  reported  to  the  Persian  chiefs,  the  loni- 
ans  would  become  suspected,  and  perhaps  might 
be  excluded  ftom  th'^  line  of  batde  in  future  ingage- 
ments.    '*'  '        *>-    '^ 

The  road  of  Artenlisium  was  no  sooner  clear,    -  rod.  i. 
than  a  Greek,  of'  the^  neighboring  town  of  Histiaea,      ■^*  ^' 

^  Later  writers  tell  of  Gredan  victories  off  ArtemlBiam, 
utterly  inconsutent  with  the  eveats  that  followed  ;  hut  Plato^s 
slight  mention  of  the  actions  there  confirms  Herodotus^s  ac- 
count (1) ;  and  even  Plutarch  gives  some  degree  of  corres-^ 
poudiog  testimony  (2). 

(1)  Plat  de  Leg.  1.  4.  p.  707.  t.  S*  (S)  Vit.  Thtnltt. 


8.  c.  26. 
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.CHAP,  hastened  in  a  light  boat  to  the  PeiwAn  fleet,  to  ob- 
^'^''  tain  the .  reward  for  such  intelligence.  Some  swift 
vessels  wei'e  immediately  dispatched  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  report,  and  at  sunrise  the  whole 
fleet  weighed  and  .proceeded  to  Artemisium.  The 
same  day  the  Persians  took  possession  of  the  town 
of  Histis^ ;  and  the  nei^boring  district  of  the  iland 
sedulously  made  submission. 

Herod.  1.  About  the  same  time  the  army  recommenced  its 
march  from  Thermopylae.  Some  Arcadians,  poor 
and  without  prospect  at  home,  had  been  tempted, 
by  the  fame  of  the  great  king's  riches  and  liberality, 
to  wander  thus  far  to  offer  their  services  to  him. 

Thacjd.  The  practice  of  seeking  hire  in  forein  military  ser- 
vice appears  to  have  obtained  among  that  mountain- 
people,  before  it  became  usual  with  the  European 
Greeks.  Herodotus  seems  to  relate  the  story  of 
these  adventurers,  not  more  for  the  purpose  of  eulo- 
gy than  of  admonition  to  his  countr)^  They  were 
introduced,  he  says,  to  the  presence  of  Xerxes,  and 
being  asked  *  what  was  doing  in  Greece  V  they  an- 
swered, with  great  simplicity,  *  That  it  was  the  sea- 

v^n^AQi^  *  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Olympian  games,  and  that  consequently 
'  the  Greeks  were  amusing  themselves  with  seeing 
athletic  exercises  and  horse-races.'  Being  then 
asked,  *  What  was  the  reward  of  the  conquerors  in 

*  those  games?'  they  answered,  *  An  olive  garland.'. 
Upon  which  TritantaBchmes,  a  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  Peraia,  exclaimed,  *  O,  Mardonius,  what  a 

*  people  have  you  brought  us  to  fight  against;  who 

*  contend  among  themselves  not  for  riches  but  for 

*  virtue !' 

Thacyd.  But  whatever  might  be  the  general  simplicity  or 
]i%2.^'  the  general  vhtue  of  the  Greeks  of  this  age,  their 
^i^Men.  patriotism  at  least  was  of  very  various  complexion 
t'.2.  '      in  the  different  states,  and  in  the  different  factions 
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• 

of  the  same  state.    Of  thte  ptovinces  from  mount    8£ct. 
(Eta  to  the  isthmus,  Phocis  almost  alone  was  faith-  ^,^^^!^ 
fill  to  the  confederate  cause,  the  cause  of  Grecian  i«<^-  P*p- 

&  Panath. 

independency.    From  the  moment  when  the  Per*  piutArut. 
sians  became  masters  of  Thermopylae,  the  adjacent 
Locris  could  liardly  avoid  submission.    Doris,  and  Thncjd. 
allBceotia,  except  the  little  cities  of  Thespia  and  ^-^v^-^*- 
Platiea,  were  led  by  a  few  principal  men  of  Thebes, 
who  had  in  view  to  confirm  and  advance  their  own 
power,  through  the  patronage  of  the  great  king. 
Influenced  by  these  men,  those  provinces  had  always 
been  adverse  to  the  confederacy;  and  now  with 
ready  zeal  acknowleged  themselves  subjects  of  the 
Persian  monarch.   Henxiotus,  with  great  appearance  Herodot 
of  reason,  atfributes  the  firmness,  even  of  the  Pho-  *•  ^•^'  *^' 
cians,  more  to  their  extreme  animosity  against  the 
Thessalians,  their  hereditary  enemies,  and  to  the 
partial  consideration  of  the  peculiar  interest  of  their 
province,  than  to  any  generous  regard  for  common 
wel&re,  or  any  inlarged  view  of  Grecian  indepen- 
dency.    If  the  Thessalians,  he  says,  had  held  with  c.  si. 
the  Greeks,  the  same  animosity  would  have  led  the 
Phocians  to  join  the  enemy. 

The  Persians  proceeded  from  Thermopylae,  with 
the  Thessalians  for  their  guides.     Turning  imme- 
diately to  the  right  along.the  root  of  (Eta,  they  then 
directed  their  march  through  the  narrow  vales  of 
Doris  toward  the  river  Cephissus.    The  Dorian,  as  c.  31,32. 
a  friendly  territory,  was  spared ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fi*^^'i4; 
army  entered  Phocis,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Thes-  PiataVch. 
salians  rather  than  from  the  disposition  of  the  Per-      ^°^  * 
sians,  destruction  was  begun  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  followed  the  course  of 
the  Cephissus.    Detachments  burnt  the  towns  of 
Drymus,  Charadra,  Erochus,  Tethronium,  Amphi- 
eca.  Neon,  Pedieae,  Triteae,  Elatcia,  Hyampolis,: 
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CHi?.    Parapotamii,  Ab»,  with  their  temples.    The  peo{>le 
^J^^)!^  fled ;  many  to  the  fiutnesses  of  mount  Parnassus, 
some  to  Amphissa  and  other  towns  of  the  Ozolnn 
Locrians ;  which,  lying  beyond  the  ridges  of  Par- 
nassus and  Helicon,  were  in  less  immediate  danger. 
A  few  were  taken  and  reduced  to  slavery.    From 
Panopess  a  detachment  was  sent  to  seize  the  trea- 
sures of  Delphi ;  about  which  so  much  had  been 
Herodot.    ^^  ^Y  ^^  Greeks  under  Xerxes,  that  Herodotus 
1. 8.  c.  36,  supposes  the  Persian  monarch  to  have  had  more 
perfect  knowlege  of  them,  than  of  what  he  had  left 
in  his  own  palace  at  Susa.     The  main  body  con- 
tinued their  march  through  the  friendly  province  of 
Boeotia  toward  Athens. 

The  defence  of  Delphi,  itself  a  curious  object,  is 
not  the  less  so  for  the  veil  with  which  interested 
ingenuity  hath  industriously  covered  it,  and  which 
superstitious  ignorance  would  rather  double  than 
withdraw.  The  account  transmitted  by  Herodotus, 
apparently  current  with  the  credulity  of  his  age,  may 
therefore  be  neither  unamusing  nor  totally  uninform- 
1. 8.  c.  36.  ing.  As  soon  as  news  arrived  that  the  Persians 
Di^OT.  1.  ^^^^^  ^^  possession  of  Thermopylae,  the  Delphian 
ij.  c.  14.  citizens,  anxious  for  themselves,  their  temple,  and 
the  riches  of  which  they  were  guardians,  consulted 
their  own  oracle.  They  requested  directions  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  sacred  treasures;  whedier 
they  should  bury  them ;  or  whether  they  should 
carry  them  to  some  other  country.  The  god,  says 
the  historian,  would  suffer  nothing  to  be  moved  ; 
declaring,  that  he  would  himself  take  charge  of 
what  belonged  to  him.  The  Delphians  were  thus 
relieved  at  least  from  their  responsibility  to  the 
Greek  nation  :  and  their  cares  were  confined  to 
themselves  and  their  families.  Their  wives  and 
children  were  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulph  into 


Ackua.  The  men,  except  a  few  who  withdrew  to  sect. 
Amphissa  in  Locris,  occupied  the  nei^boring  fast-  ^^[^^ 
nesses  among  the  ccags  of  Parnassus.  The  Cory- 
cian  cavern,  a  vast  natural  vault  in  the  side  of  the 
Biountain,  near  the  city,  received  many'^.  All 
quitted  Delphi  except  sixty  men  and  the  prophet 
The  Persian  detachment  meanwhile  af^roached  by 
the  way  of  Panope,  Daulis,  Lileea,  Phocian  towns, 
which  they  burnt  As  they  drew  near  Delphi,  and 
were  now  in  sight  of  the  temple,  the  prophet,  whose 
name  was  Aceratus,  saw  the  sacred  armor,  which 
it  is  unlawful  for  any  mortal  to  touch,  brought  by 
some  invisible  power  from  the  recess  of  the  fane, 
and  laid  before  the  building.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  advanced  guard  arrived  at  the  chapel  of  Miner- 
va, which  is  an  outbuilding  in  front  of  the  great 
temple,  than  thunder  from  heaven  fell  upon  them  ; 
two  vast  fragments  from  the  mountain  rolled  down 
with  prodigious  noise,  and  killed  many  :  a  voice  of 
warUke  acclamation  issued  from  within  the  walls. 
Dismay  became  general  amcmg  the  Persians.  The 
Delphians  then,  rushing  from  the  cavern,  and  de- 
scending from  the  summits,  attacked  them  and 
made  great  slaughter.  The  survivors  fled  precipi- 
tately into  Boeotia. 

From  this  story  it  is  not  difficult  to  detach  the 
preternatural  machinery,  and  we  find  an  account 
remaining,  neither  improbable  nor  very  defective. 
The  priests,  unwilling  to  trust  the  treasures  to 
others,  and  anxious  for  the  credit  of  their  oracle, 
which  could  scarcely  but  suffer  should  the  place 
bl\  into  the  hands  of  forein  plunderers,  determined 
upon  a  bold  measure,  which  they  executed  with 
equal  courage  and  prudence.    A  clear  and  firm 

^  This  cavern  is  described  by  Pausanias,  b.  10.  c.  32. 
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CHAP,    response  from  the  oracle  first  inspired  the  dtiztas 
^jj^jii^  with  confidence.    Then  the  best  refuge  that  Greece 
afforded  was  provided  for  their  families.    The  ablest 
and  most  trusty  men  were  reserved  for  the  defence 
of  the  place.    If  the  mode  of  defence  was  uncom- 
mon, it  appears  however  to  have  been  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  situation  and  circumstances,  which 
«*^^\6    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  uncommon.     Surrounded  and  almost 
£  seq.    '  overhung  by  very  lofty  mountain  siunmits,  the  site 
fATc'e.  itself  of  the  city  was  composed  of  crags  and  pre- 
f  tin*       cipices.    No  way  led  to  it  but  through  mountain 
1.24.  c.  6.  defiles,  narrow  and  steep,  shadowed  with  wood,  and 
ci»Lndie'/*  commanded  at  every  step  by  fastnesses  above ;  and 
c.  65.       the  approach  from  Bceotia  was  of  considerable  length 
through   such  defiles.    Every  measure   seems  to 
have  been  taken  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that 
the  place  was  totally  abandoned,  and  to  induce  them 
to  advance  in  all  the  carelessness  of  perfect  security. 
The  surprize  appears  in  consequence  to  have  been 
complete.    A  thunderstorm  at  midsummer,  among 
the  mountains,  was  likely  to  be  an  accidental  assist- 
ant.     The  rolling  down  of  the  rocky  fragments 
might  appear  miraculous  to  those  who  did  not  know 
that  numbers  of  men,  concealed  among  the  crags, 
were  prepared  to  give  them  motion.     Possibly  arti- 
ficial fires  and  explosions  might  imitate  a  thunder- 
storm and  increase  the  horroi'^     The  Delphians 
then  attacked   with  every  advantage.    The  small 
remainder  of  the  Persian  detachment,  who  reached 
the  plains  of  Bceotia,  readily  adopted  the  reports  of 
superstition,  to  excuse  their  surprise  and  fli^t.  Two 
persons,  they  said,  superior  in  their  appearance  to 
anything  human,  joined  the  Delphians  in  the  pur- 

'1  See  Duten's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Discoveries 
attributed  to  the  Moderns,  c.  5.  sect.  207. 
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suit  and  slaughter*  The  Delphians  affirmed  that  sect. 
these  could  be  no  other  than  Phylacus  and  Auto-  ,^^,1^^ 
noiiS)  antient  heroes  of  their  country,  to  whom  tem- 
ples stood,  in  Herodotus's  time,  near  the  chapel  of 
Minerva.  Some  of  the  fragments  of  rock,  thrown 
down  from  the  sununits  of  Parnassus,  were  preserv- 
ed within  the  chapel  as  memorials  of  the  divine 
protection  affoirded  upon  that  pressing  emergency. 


SECTION  V. 

Ufuteady  Courueh  of  the  Grecian  Confederacy,  The  Athenians^  deserted 
kythe  Peloponnenans^  remove  their  FemtiUes  from  Attica,  Aritttidet, 
OUracinu  Athent  taken  by  the  Persiatu,  Artemuia,  Antient  Manr^ 
ner  of  Jfaval  Action,    Battle  of  Sdtamit,    Return  of  Xerxes  into  Aha. 

While  any  hope  remained  of  deferiding  the  pass  of    sect. 
mount  CEta,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  of  the  utmost       ^* 
consequence  to  the  confederated  Peloponnesians : 
without  its  assistance,   every  part  of  their  coast 
would  be  open  to  the  enemy's  navy.     The  safety  of  Herod,  i. 
Attica  therefore  being  a  first  object  in  the  plan  of  ^'  ^'  ^' 
operations,  it  had  been  resolved  that,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  penetrate  across  the  mountains,  the 
whole  force  of  the  confederacy  should  meet  them  in 
Bceotia,  and  oppose  their  farther  progress.     But  the  Herod,  i. 
usual  dilatoriness  of  confederacies  recurred.     The  pj^^^gVc 
Peloponnesian  troops  were  yet  within  their  several  l.ii.c.  16. 
states,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  Themut.' 
Spartan  king,  with  his  little  band  of  self-devoted 
comrades,  and  of  the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  his  army. 
Then  all  hastened  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  where 
Cleombrotus,  brother  of  Leonidas,  took  the  com- 
mand.    But  the  vehemence  of  the  alarm,  which 
spred  on  all  sides,  now  set  selfish  counsels  again 
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CHAP,    afloat    Shwtsighted  through  fear,  the  PelcqxMUie- 
,^^i^i^  fiians  determined  not  to  risk  anjthmg  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Attica,  but  to  coiitract  their  defence  to 
their  own  peninsula.    Their  first  buskiess  was  to 
occupy,  as  an  advanced  post,  the  difficult  passage  of 
Chand-     the  SduxMuan  rocks ;  another  Thermopylae,  by  which 
yell  in^*  was  the  only  road  immediately  fix)m  Atdca  into  Pe- 
^reece,     lopouncsus*    Then  with  earnest  diligence  they  set 
to  form  strong  lines  across  the  isthmus.    The  peo* 
Herod.  1.    pie  assembled  there  were  the  Lacedaemonians,  Ar- 
cadians, Eleians,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Epidauri- 
ans,  Phliasians,  Troezenians,  Hermionians.    '  These,' 
says  Herodotus,  *met  in  arms  at  the  isthmus,  in 
'  deepest  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Greece.    The  other 

*  Peloponnesians,  principally  the  Argians  and  Acha- 

*  ians,  were  careless  of  the  event,  or  rather,  if  I  may 
'  speak  freely,  they  were  disposed  to  the  party  of  the 

*  enemy.' 

L8.e.40.  The  fleet,  in  its  hasty  retreat  from  Artemisium, 
had  made  no  stop  till  it  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Sala- 
mis,  on  the  Attic  coast.  There  information  met  the 
Athenians,  whose  crews,  now  in  the  fleet,  were  the 
principal  part  of  their  commonwealth,  that  no  force 
was  assembled  in  Boeotia ;  that  the  Peloponnesians 
had  resolved  to  confine  their  defence  to  their  own 
peninsula ;  that  they  had  begun  their  measures  for 
that  purpose;  that  Atdca  thus  was  abandoned  to 
destruction.  The  alarm  was  extreme.  All  that  could 
be  obtained  from  their  allies  was  the  assistance  of 
the  fleet,  to  transport  their  families  and  effects  to 
Salamis,  ^gina,  and  Troezen ;  places  less  exposed 
than  Athens,  but  which  expected  only  a  delay  of 
ruin.  Nor  were  the  Athenians  now,  like  the  Greeks 
of  old,  practised  in  wandering,  and  ready  for  migra- 
tion. In  proportion  to  the  established  security  of 
property,  and  the  peace  of  domestic  life,  the  dis- 


treai  of  families  iras  great.  At  the  awful  moment  sect. 
of  abandoning  their  country,  a  thousand  anxious  .^.^[i;^- 
thoi^hts  crowded  upon  every  mind  In  such  ex- 
cess of  public  misfortune,  administration  commonly 
loses  its  powers;  the  people,  as  in  a  shipwreck, 
become  ungovernable  throi^h  despair.  All  the 
wisdom,  all  the  firmness,  all  the  popularity  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  were  wanted  at  Adiens  to  preserve 
wder,  and  to  inforce  those  measures  which  political 
prudence  required. 

But  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  citizens  Plot.  wt. 
that  any  country  ever  boasted,  was  in  banishment*  "'^* 
Aristteides  son  of  Lysimachus,  of  a  noble  but  not  a 
wealthy  f^ily,  had,  in  early  youth,  been  patronized, 
and  brought  forward  in  public  business,  by  Cleis- 
thenes  the  expeller  of  the  Peisistratids ;  and  he  is 
said,  together  with  Themistocles,  to  have  held  a 
high  military  command  under  Miltiades,  at  the  bat* 
tie  of  Maradion.  Themistocles,  whose  vast  ambi- 
tion was  controlled  by  no  scruple,  avowed  party 
principles.  *The  gods  forbid,'  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  ^that  I  should  be  in  power,  and  my 
*  friends  no  better  4br  it.'  Aristeides,  on  the  con- 
trary,  was,  in  public  as  in  private  life,  so  stricdy 
upright  and  scrupulously  impartial,  that  the  tide 
of  THE  jirsT  became  applied  to  him  as  a  common 
appellation.  But  demooratical  jealousy,  or  rather 
perhaps  the  ingenuity  oi  ambitious  individuals  to 
make  popular  passion  serve  their  private  purposes, 
had  invented  a  peculiar  mode  of  repressing  the  dan- 
gerous superiority  which  great  abilities  and  superior 
character  might  acquire  in  a  republic.  An  assembly 
of  the  people,  by  what  was  called  Ostracism,  voted  Diodor.  i. 
an  illustrious  citizen  into  banishment-  for  five,  ten,  pjut  V!t 
or  twenty  years :  alleging  no  crime,  meaning  no  Th«»ii^« 
pooishment,  but  only  guarding  against  ^e  over- 
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CHAP,    bearing  influence  of  individuals:  the  exile's  pro*\ 
^^[^IJ^  perty  and  his  honor  remained  unhurt    Aristeides 
Herodot.    had  been  thus  banished ;  through  the  mani^ment, 
pitit?Vit    it  is  said,  of  Themistocles :  for  Aristeides  inclined 
^^^^f  to  the  aristocratical  party ;  opposing  that  increase  of 
the  general  assembly's  power  which  it  had  suited 
the  ambition  of  Themistocles  to  promote.    But^  in 
this  tremendous  crisis  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
name  of  the  just  Aristeides  began  to  be  mentioned 
among  the  people ;  and  it  became  evident  that  his 
absence  was  very  generally  regretted.     Themisto- 
cles, whose  capacious  mind  was  never,  by  views  of 
faction,  blinded  to  greater  interests,  caught  at  the 
opportunity  of  popularity,  and  had  the  magnanimity 
himself  to  propose  a  decree  which  would  inable  his 
rival  to  return. 
Pint.  CiHON,  son  of  the  great  Miltiades,  is  said  also  to 

have  distinguished  himself  upon  this  trying  occasion. 
Being,  by  inheritance  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
one  of  the  principal  landed  men  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  he  would  not  naturally  be  forward  to* 
abandon  his  country.  But  when  proclamation  was 
made  that  all  should  forthwith  remove  their  families 
and  effects  out  of  Attica,  and  that  every  man  capable 
of  bearing  aims  should  immediately  repair  to  his  duty 
aboard  the  fleet,  Cimon,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  the 
principal  youths  of  Athens,  marched  in  procession 
through  the  most  public  parts  of  the  city,  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  in  the  citadel.  In  their  hands  they 
carried  their  bridles  (the  ensigns  of  that  military  ser- 
vice to  which  their  birth  and  possessions  had  destined 
them)  and,  with  solemn  rites,  dedicated  these  to  the 
goddess.  Then,  arming  themselves,  the  whole  party 
set  off  for  the  fleet  at  Salamis ;  not  a  little  incourag- 
ing  the  admiring  citizens  by  this  demonstration  of 
confidence  in  the  gods,  and  alacrity  in  devoting 


Cimon. 
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themselves  to  that  new  service,  which  the  present    sect. 
crisis  of  their  country  required.  s^^Z^ 

Nor  were  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  popu* 
lar  superstition  neglected.    It  was  believed,  fix>m  Herod«  i. 
aatient  times  in  Athens,  that  a  large  serpent  was  a  piut. 
divine  guard  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  cita-  t»»««^*- 
del;  and  it  was  an  established  practice  to  place 
cake%  as  an   offering  to  this  reptile,  every  new 
moon.    The  chief  priest  of  the  temple  declared 
that  the  cakes,  which  hitherto  had  never  failed  to 
be  eaten  by  the  divine  serpent,  now  remained  un- 
touched :  proof  Aat  the  goddess  herself  had  forsaken 
the  citadel.    This,  says  the  cotemporary  historian, 
whatever  truth  was  in  it,  not  a  little  contributed  to 
induce  the  Athenians  readily  and  quietly  to  quit 
the  city. 

The  general  business  of  the  confederacy  was  not 
conducted  either  with  equal  wisdom  oar  equal  spirit. 
The  want  of  one  supreme  authority  was  again  felt 
The  measures  of  the  landforces  were  determined 
by  the  assembly  at  Corinth ;  of  which  the  officers, 
commanding  the  troc^  of  the  several  states,  were 
principal  members :  diose  of  tlie  fleet  seem  not  to  Herod,  i. 
have  been  taken  into  the  consideration,  but  remain-  ^^'^^^' 
ed  for  the  commanders  of  ikt  several  squadrons  to  Diod.Sic. 
decide.    A  council  of  those  commanders  was  held  piut'.^' 
for  the  purposes.    The  great  question  was,  Where  '^^^ 
they  should  now  await  the  attack  of  that  fleet  from 
which  they  had  been  flying?  Fear  prevailed,  and 
the  majority  were  for  retreating  to  the  Corinthian 
isdimus ;  because  there,  it  was  urged,  if  they  should 
be  defeated,  which  seems  to  have  been  expected, 
tho  the  ships  were  lost,  the  crews  might  escape 
ashore,  and  still  assist  by  land  in  the  defence  of 
their  country. 


02  msToiY  or  gruci. 

CHAP.  The  Persian  aiiny  meanwhile^  advancing  firom 
yjU^  Thebes,  burnt  the  abandoned  towns  of  The^w 
Herodot.  and  Platea;  and,  entering  Attica,  found  no  resist- 
^  seq.  *  ance  till  they  arrived  at  the  citadel  of  Athens.  This 
L  u!*cf  14.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^y  ^™^  ministers  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  some  of  the  poorer  citizens  unable  to  sup* 
port  the  expence  of  migration,  and  a  few  others, 
obstinately  addicted  to  that  interpretation  of  die 
Delphian  oracle,  which  supposed  it  to  declare  that 
the  citadel  should  remain  inexpugnable.  The  city 
was  delivered  to  those  Athenians  of  the  Peisistratid 
party,  who  accompanied  the  Persian  army.  The 
citadel  was  immediately  invested.  Terms  were 
offered  to  the  besieged  by  the  Peisistratids,  and  ob- 
stinately refused.  After  a  resistance  beyond  expect- 
ation, the  place  \vas  taken  by  assault,  and  all  within 
put  to  the  sword. 
Herod.  I.  Intelligence  of  this  event,  acconfing  to  the  j*ro- 
8.C.  56.  bable  detail  of  Herodotus,  came  to  the  fleet  vHiiile 
a  council  of  war  was  sitting.  It  occasioned  such 
alarm,  that  some  of  the  commanders  of  squadrons, 
without  waiting  for  a  decision  of  the  question  before 
them,  hastened  aboard  their  galleys  and  prepared 
for  immediate  flight.  The*  rest,  less  panic-struck, 
were  still,  for  the  most  part,  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed retreat  to  the  isthmus  should  be  executed 
without  delay.  Night  came  on,  and  all  was  confti- 
sbn.  Nothing  can  be  more  consonant  to  the  com- 
mon character  of  human  aflairs,  in  which  little  cir- 
cumstances often  decide  the  greatest  events,  than 
what  the  historian  proceeds  to  relate.  Themisto- 
cles,  returning  to  his  galley,  was  met  by  Mnesiphi- 
lus,  an  Athenian  officer  his  particular  friend,  who 
anxiously  asked.  What  was  the  determination  of 
the  council  ?  *  To  retreat  instantly,'  said  Themisto- 
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des.  *  Then,'  replied  Mnesiphilus, '  Greece  is  lost ! 
^  for  neither  the  present  conunander,  nor  any  other 
'  man,  will  have  influence  to  keep  the  fleet  together. 
*A11  will  disperse  to  their  several  homes ;    and, 

*  through  the  foUy  of  her  chiefs,  Greece  is  inslaved 

*  for  ever ! — ^Is  there  no  possibility  of  persuading 

*  £uiybiades  to  wiser  measures  ?'  Touched  by  his 
friend's  earnestness  in  delivering  an  opinion  per- 
fecdy  coinciding  with  his  own,  the  active  mind  of 
Themistocles  could  not  rest  Returning  immedi- 
ately to  Eurybiadea,  he  prevailed  to  have  another 
council  hastily  summoned.  Naturally  vehement  in 
his  temper,  Themistocles  was  forward  and  copious 
in  discourse  upon  the  subject,  for  the  consideration 
of  which  the  council  met,  before  it  was  regularly 
proposed  by  the  commander-in-chief.  The  Corin- 
thian commander,  Adeimantus,  who  was  as  warmly 
for  different  measures,  interrupting  him,  said,  *  The- 
^  mistocles,  those  who,  at  the  games,  rise  before  their 
'  time,  are  corrected  with  stripes.'  To  so  affronting 
a  reprimand,  the  Athenian  chief,  with  admirable 
self-command,  calmly  replied, '  True,  Adeimantus, 
^  but  those  who  neglect  to  ingage  in  the  contest, 

*  never  win  the  crown".'    Then,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  he  ui^d  '  the  importance  of  preser\ing 

*  Salamis,  ^gina,  and  Megara,  which  upon  the  re- 

*  treat  of  the  fleet  must  immediately  frdl ;  the  ad- 

*  vantage   of  the  present  station,  a  confined  bay, 

*  which  would  render  both  the  numbers  and  the 

*  superior  swiftness  of  thte  enemy's  galleys  useless; 

^  Later  writers,  to  nake  a  better  Btoiy,  iofltead  of  Adei- 
maDtds,  name  Earjbiades/and  add  that  be  shook  his  cane  over 
the  head  of  Themistocles,  who  calmly  said, '  Strike,  but  hear 
me.'  Phottarch,  through  an  inattention  not  unosnai  with  liim, 
has  in  his  life  of  Themistocles  attributed  the  reprimand  to 
Earybiades,  in  his  Apophthegms  to  Adeimantus. 
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CHAP.  ^  and  the  total  want  of  such  advantage  in  any  station 
^J^^JI^  *  that  could  be  taken  near  the  Corinthian  isthmud.' 
When  all  this  proved  ineffectual,  he  concluded  with 
declaring,  *  That  if  so  littf  e  regard  was  shown  to 
^  the  Athenian  people,  who  had  risked  everything 
^  in  the  Grecian  cause,  their  fleet  would  immediately 

*  withdraw  from  the  confederacy,  and  either  make 

*  terms  with  the  enemy,  or  seek  some  distant  sct- 

*  tiement  for  a  people  so  unworthily  treated.*  Eu- 
rybiades,  alarmed,  bent  to  this  argument :  a  majority 
of  the  other*  commanders  either  felt  its  force,  or 
were  decided  by  the  Spartan  admiral ;  and  it  was 
determined  to  expect  the  enemy  in  the  bay  of  Sa- 
lamis. 

Herodot.       The  Persian  fleet  had  remained  three  days  in  the 
I.  8.  c.  66.  road  of  Artemisium,  to  refresh  the  crews  after  their 

St  teq. 

sufferings  by  storms  and  ingagements.  Three  days 
then  brought  them  through  the  Euripus  to  Phale- 
rum,  at  that  time  the  principal  port  of  Athens.  He- 
rodotus supposes  the  Persian  numbers,  by  sea  and 
land,  not  less  than  on  their  first  arrival  at  Sepias  and 
Thermopylae.  For  by  land  they  were  reinforced 
by  the  Malians,  Dorians,  Locrians,  and  Boeotians. 
Their  fleet  was  increased  with  galleys  from  Andres, 
Tenos,  Eubcea,  and  other  ilands.  The  recruits  to 
the  landforces  might  easily  supply  the  loss  by  bat- 
tle ;  but  those  to  the  fleet  would  scarcely  balance 
the  damage  by  storms,  which  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  greater  than  any  hitherto  suffered  in 
action.  The  fleet  and  army  being  again  met,  a 
council  of  naval  commanders  was  summoned,  to 
consider  whether  the  Grecian  fleet  should  be  attack- 
ed in  its  present  station.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  credit  may  be  due  to  Herodotus's  account 
of  a  Grecian  heroine  in  the  Persian  fleet ;  who  is 
yet  so  mentioned,  in  all  histories  of  the  times,  that 
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she  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed.    It  was  Artemi- 
sia, daughter  of  Lygdamis,  a  Halicarnassiani  by  a  ^ 
Cretan  lady.    Her  husband  had  been  tyrant  of  Ha*  H«rod.i. 
licamassus,  the  native  city  of  Herodotus,  and  he  had  ^'  ^ 
extended  his  command  over  the  neighboring  ilands 
Cos,  Nisyrus,  Calydna.    -On  his  death,  Artemisia 
succeeded  to  his  authority.    When  the  orders  of 
the  Persian  court  came  to  the  Asian  Greeks,  to 
prepare  forces  for  the  European  expedition,  shs 
fitted  five  galleys,  which  were  confessedly  supe- 
rior to  any  of  that  vast  armament,  except  the  Sido- 
nian ;  and  she  formed  the  extraordinary  resiolution 
of  undertaking  herself  the  command  of  this  litde 
squadron.    On  joining  the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont^ 
she  was  regularly  admitted  to  her  seat  in  all  coun- 
cils of  war ;  and  she  acquired  in  a  high  degree,  the 
esteem  of  the  Persian  monarch.    At  the  council 
held  oflf  Phalerum,  she  alone  dissuaded  the  proposed  i.  8.  e.  07. 
attack  of  the  Grecian  fleet.    *  Offensive  measures,'     ***' 
she  said,   *  should  be  prosecuted  only  by  land. 

*  There  the  superiority  was  decided,  and  operations 

*  more  certain.     The  fleet  should  be  reserved  as  an 

*  indispensable  attendant  upon  so  immense  an  army, 

*  which  could  not  fail  to  suffer  extremely,  if  by  any 

*  misfortune  it  should  lose  the  means  of  supply  by 

*  sea.  Besides,'  she  added,  ^  the  Greeks  cannot 
*long  hold  their  present  advantageous  situation; 

*  for,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  they  have  no  maga- 
*zines  on  the  iland  which  they  occupy,  and  the 

*  main  is  already  yours.    Wait  therefore  only  a  lit- 

*  tie :  you  will  see  them  disperse  of  themselves,  and 

*  all  Greece  will  be  open  to  you.*  This  wise  advice 
was  overruled,  and  it  was  determined  to  attack  the 
Grecian  fleet  next  morning. 

The  Grecian  commanders,  meanwhile,  were  far 
from  being  all  heartily  disposed  to  the  measure  re« 
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CHAP,  solved  on.   Eurybiades  appears  to  have  been  amaa 

,^J^J^  not  of  great  abilities:  his  authority  therefore,  as 

commander-in-chief  over  forces  from  various  inde* 

pendent  states,  was  very  uncertain.    Themistocles 

was  stiil  fearful  of  the  defection  of  some  of  the 

squadrons ;  and,  to  insure  what,  in  his  judgement, 

was  necessary  for  the  common  good,  he  is  reported 

to  have  taken  a  very  extraordinary  step.    A  trusQr 

JSMhji.    person  was  sent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  with  orders  to 

f!uo.td.-^y  ^^^  h^  ^^^^  f^^  ^^  Athenian  admiral,  who 

Herod^i '  ^^  desirous  of  revolting  to  the  Persians ;  that  he 

8.  c.  75/  was  therefore  to  give  an  account  of  the  dissensions 

uif'cfrf.  Among  the  Grecian  commanders,  and  of  the  mea- 

?£Lllt&  ^^^*  likely  to  follow :  adding  that,  if  the  present 

AmUd.      opportuni^  for  destroying  the  whole  Grecian  fleet 

T.^Th^^^'  together  should  be  neglected,  such  another  would 

■^^         never  be  found.     That  very  night  the   Persians 

moved  and  formed  a  semicircle,  from  the  point  of 

Salamis  to  the  port  of  Munychia:  the  Egyptian 

squadron  was  detached  to  block  the  western  pas- 

Diod.Sic.  sage;  and  a  force  was  landed  upon  the  little  iland 

Ifiichji!^'  Psyttaleia,  between  Salamis  and  the  ports  of  Athens, 

^*i4i  t  ^  assist  any  of  the  Persian  vessels,  and  seize  any  of 

145.  '      the  Grecian,  that  might  be  driven  upon  it.    For  the 

1.8^0^76.    ^^^  purpose  the  Attic  shore,  to  a  considerable  ex- 

Pihit.  jit.   tent,  was  lined  with  troops ;  and  by  daybreak  the 

it  Ariftid.  whole  multitude  of  the  army  was  in  motion ;  those 

whom  no  duty  required,  going,  urged  by  curiosity, 

to  take  their  stand  on  the  adjacent  heights.     The 

most  commodious  eminence  was  chosen  for  the 

monarch  himself,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  and 

attended  by  his  splendid  retinue,  to  view  at  leisure 

the  action  to  insue. 

Herod.  I.       Diu*ing  these  preparations  of  Uie  Persians,  Aris- 

i  Mo!^'    teides,  then  in  iBgina,  informed  of  the  decree  which 

had  put  a  period  to  his  exile,  hastened  to  restore  his 
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!iervice8  to  his  countrj ;  and  escaping,  under  favor    sect. 
of  the  night,  through  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  ,^^^3^ 
fleet,  arrived  at  Salamis.    Aristeides  wanted  not  Pint.  Tit 
magnaninuty,  upon  this  great  occasion,  to  lay  aside  &  Arutid. 
both  private  animosity  and  the  animosity  of  faction. 
He  went  directly  to  Themistocles,  his  rival  and  po- 
litical enemy,  related  what  he  had  seen,  and  offered 
his  assistance  for  anything  useful  to  the  common* 
wealth.     Themistocles  (who  with  a  character  of  far 
less  disinterestedness,  could  yet  equally  command  ; 

his  passions,  and  well  knew  the  value  of  such  assist- 
ance) joyfully  accepting  the  offer,  requested  that 
Aristeides  would  accompany  him  to  the  council  of 
war  then  sitting,  and  deliver  his  information  in  per- 
son ;  which  he  said  would  have  much  more  weight 
than  anything  that  could  be  repeated  by  himself, 
accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  combat  the  military 
and  political  opinions  of  most  of  the  Grecian  com* 
manders.  Aristeides  immediately  complied.  He 
had  scarcely  delivered  his  intelligence,  when  con- 
firmation of  it  came  by  a  captain  of  a  trireme  galley 
of  the  iland  of  Tenos,  who  had  deserted  from  the 
enemy.  Then  at  last,  pressed  by  necessity,  the 
commanders  with  one  voice  declared  a  determina^ 
tion  to  exert  themselves  in  action. 

Among  the  antients,  for  a  naval  ingagement,  a 
small  space  sufficed,  in  comparison  of  what  modem 
fleets  require ;  not  only  because  of  the  smaller  size 
of  their  vessels,  but  still  more  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  working  and  fighting  them.  Our 
ships  of  war,  very  deep  as  well  as  large,  and  deriv- 
ing motion  only  from  the  wind,  with  deep  and  open 
seas,  want  large  intervals  also  between  ship  and 
ship.  The  antient  galleys,  on  the  contrary,  always 
light  however  hi^,  and,  in  action,  receiving  im- 
pulse firomoars  alone,  could  form  and  move  in  very 
dose  order,  and  were  not  afraid  of  narrow  seas» 
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CHIP.  From  their  mode  of  ingagement  also  they  required 
^^''  comparatively  little  space.  Our  ships,  whose  artil- 
lery decides  their  battles,  most  bring  their  broad* 
sides  to  bear  upon  the  enemy ;  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  to  expose  themselves  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. They  ingage  therefore,  according  to  the  sea- 
phrases,  closehauled  to  the  wind,  and  with  the  line 
of  battle  formed  ahead.  But  the  antients,  whose 
principal  weapon  was  a  strong  beak  of  brass  or  iron 
projecting  from  the  stem  of  the  galley,  advanced 
to  the  attack  always  with  the  line  of  battle  formed 
abreast  The  greatest  advantage  one  galley  could 
obtain  over  another,  was  to  bring  its  head  to  bear 
directly  upon  the  enemy's  broadside ;  the  next,  to 
gain  the  means  of  an  oblique  impulse,  which  might 
dash  away  some  of  his  oars.  By  the  success  of  the 
former  attempt  a  galley  was  often  suiik ;  by  that  of 
the  other  it  became  unmanageable,  till  the  lost  or 
damaged  oars  could  be  replaced ;  and  this  gave  op- 
portunity for  the  more  decisive  attack  with  the  beak. 
Hence  the  importance  of  oars  in  actions :  by  them 
alone  attacks  could  be  made,  warded,  or  avoided  in 
every  direction.  But  Themistocles  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  conceive  the  full  advantage  thus 
to  be  obtained.  Missile  weapons  were  much  used 
'by  all  nations ;  but  it  had  been  hitherto  the  great 
object  of  the  Greeks  to  grapple  ship  to  ship.  The 
ingagement  then  resembled  an  action  by  land ;  and 
Ae  superiority  of  the  heavy-armed  soldier  on  the 
deck,  carried  the  day.  It  seems  to  have  been  pardy 
on  this  account,  that  the  Persian  commanders  had 
added  thirty  men,  of  their  best  national  troops,  to 
the  ordinary  complement  of  heav}'-armed  in  every 
galley  of  their  fleet ;  and  they  seem  to  have  depend* 
ed  much  on  this  increase  of  strength  for  certamty 
of  victory.  The  discernment  of  Themistocles,  ap- 
parently instructed  by  observation  in  the  various 
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acdoDs  off  Artemisium,  led  him  to  a  contrary  prin* 
ciple :  he  would  depend  less  upon  arms  wielded  by 
the  hands  of  individuals  than  upon  the  vessel  itself, 
as  one  great  and  powerful  weapon,  or  a  squadron, 
as  a  combination  of  such  weapons.  It  was,  with 
this  view,  important  to  have  his  vessels  light  and 
imincumbered.  He  therefor  reduced  the  comple* 
ment  of  soldiers  in  each  trireme  to  eighteen;  of 
whom  fourteen  only  were  heavy-armed,  and  four 
bowmen**. 

Since  the  retreat  firom  Artemisium,  the  Grecian 
fleet  had  been  very  considerably  reinforced.    The 
Lacedaemonians  had  added  six  triremes  to  their  for-  Herod,  i. 
mer  ten  t  the  Athenian  squadron  was  increased  to  a  |'  ^^ 
hundred  and  eighty :  some  had  been  gained  from  ^'  sm- 
other states:  a  few  from  the  ilands:  and  the  total  p?^.t?i! 
number  of  triremes  was  now  three  hundred  and  Herodfi. 
eighty.     The  triremes  of  the  Persian  fleet  are  said  7.  cso.ft 
to  have  been  more  than  a  thousand:  according  to  i.8.c.66. 
Herodotus,  they  were   above  thirteen  hundred*^. 
Should  exag^ration  be  suspected,  even  in  the  low- 

^  These  numbers  we  have  only  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch, 
who,  being  neither  soldier  nor  seaman,  meerlj  states  the  fact. 
It  receires  however  confirmation  from  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 
phon ;  and,  as  occasion  will  occur  hereafter  more  particularly 
to  obserYe,  they  explain  the  purpose  of  the  alteration. 

^  The  passage  of  iE^chylus,  which  mentions  the  number  of 
the  Persian  galleys,  both  as  it  stands  in  all  the  editions  of  his 
works,  and  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Themistocles,  seems  clearly 
enough  in  itself  to  say  that  they  were  in  all  but  a  thousand ; 
yet  the  commentators  and  translators  have  been  generally  de- 
liroos  of  straining  it  to  mean  that,  to  make  the  total,  the  two 
hundred  and  seven,  which  the  poet  mentions  as  the  swiftest  of 
the  fleets  should  b€  added  to  the  thousand.  See  Stanley's  note. 
Plato  says  the  Persian  fleet  was  x*^^^  ^  ^''^  tiXiovftyv  (1) ;  an 
expression  sufficiently  indicating  that  he  did  not  believe  it  to 
have  been  of  many  more  than  a  thousand.  According  to  iEschy- 
Ins,  the  Grecian  triremes  were  only  three  hundred.  It  is  not 
imposdUe  but  Herodotus  might  have  collected  more  accurate 
iaformation  of  the  numbers  furnished  by  the  several  states. 
(l)DcLcg.l.  3^.p.  699.t.2. 
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CHAP,    est  repoity  it  is  yet  litde  reasonably  to  be  doubted 
^^"'     but  the  fleet  under  Xerxes,  however  inferior  in  the 


size  and  quality  of  the  vessels,  exceeded,  in  the 
number  of  men  which  it  bore,  any  other  naval  anna* 
ment  ever  assembled  in  the  world. 

Coi^dent  therefore  in  their  strength,  and  urged 
by  the  common  necessity  of  invaders  to  push  vigor* 
oils  measures,  the  Persians  were  impatient  for  deci« 
sk>n.    Accident  seems  to  have  made  the  Gneeks  at 
last  the  assailants;  and  thus  perhaps  contributed, 
not  a  little  to  the  greatness  of  their  success.    By 
Dodw.      daybreak,  it  is  said  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  in 
Aim.  Tim.  the  fouT  hundred  and  eightieth  year  before  the 
Christian  era,  they  had  formed  their  fleet  in  order 
Herod.  I.   of  battle.    The  Athenians,  on  the  right,  were  op- 
%%cM.    P^^^  ^o  ^^^  Phenician  squadron ;  the  Laced^mo- 
P«n.        nians,  on  the  left,  to  the  Ionian.    As  the  sim  rose, 
trumpets  sounded,  paeans  were  sung,  and  the  Gre- 
cian leaders  endevored  by  all  means  to  excite  that 
animaticm  among  tlieir  people,  which  their  own 
divided  and  hesitating  counsels  had  so  tended  ta 
Herodot.    repress.    A  trireme  galley,  returning  from  iEgina, 
^ktchi^  excluded  from  the  Grecian  fleet  by  tlie  enemy's 
Pen.    '    line,  and  nevertheless  endevoring  to  pass,  was  at- 
i.ii.'cs^.  tacked.    An  Athenian  galley  commanded  by  Amei- 
nias,  brother  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  advanced  to 
her  rescue :  others  followed :  then  the  iEginetan» 
moved,  and  the  battle  soon  became  general. 

The  onset  was  vigorous  on  both  sides.  But  space 
did  not  suffice  for  the  Persians  to  bring  their  whole 
fleet  regularly  into  action,  nor  for  the  Phenicians^ 
in  particular,  to  profit  from  the  superior  swiftness 
of  their  galleys  and  skill  of  their  seamen.  The 
Athenians  and  iCginetans  therefore,  after  a  sharp 
contest,  broke  the  part  of  the  Persian  line  first  in* 
gaged.  Numbers  of  galleys,  yet  out  of  action,  press- 
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td  to  its  support  Among  the  various  nations  who  sbct* 
composed  die  Persian  fleet,  commanded  in  chief  by  ,..^1.^^ 
Persian  officers  litde  versed  in  naval  business,  while 
the  vast  army  which  lined  the  Attic  shore,  with  the 
soverein  of  the  East  at  its  head,  were  witnesses  of  the 
scene,  zeal  itself  contributed  to  disorder.  Damage 
and  loss  of  oars,  and  wounds  in  the  hull  from  the 
beaks  of  their  own  galleys,  insued ;  while  the  Athe- 
nians and  .^ginetans,  forgetting  their  late  enmity,  or 
remembering  it  only  as  an  incentive  to  generous  emu- 
lation, with  the  most  animated  exertion  preserved 
the  steadiest  discipline.  Shortly  the  sea  itself  became 
scarcely  visible  for  the  quantity  of  wreck  and  float- 
ing  bodies  which  covered  it.  Such  is  the  strong 
expression  of  the  poet  who  himself  fought  in  the 
Athenian  squadron.  In  the  mean  time  the  business 
was  easier  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  other  Greeks 
in  the  left  wing.  Some  of  the  Ionian  ofiicers  exert* 
ed  themselves  to  earn  the  favor  of  the  monarch 
whom  they  served ;  but  others  were  zealously  dis- 
posed to  the  cause  of  the  confederates.  The  con- 
fusion, thus  and  variously  otherwise  arising  in  the 
Persian  fleet,  spred,  and  rapidly  became  general  and 
extreme.  All  their  galleys  which  could  disingage 
themselves  fled.  Some  were  taken:  many  were  Herodot. 
sunk ;  and  numbers  of  the  crews,  inland  men,  im-  ^'  ^'  ^'  ®^* 
practised  in  swimming,  were  drowned.  Among 
those  who  perished  were  very  many  of  high^rank, 
who  had  been  forward  to  distinguish  themselves,  in 
this  new  species  of  war,  under  their  monarch's  eye. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Ariabignes,  brother  of 
Xerxes,  and  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  among  the 
killed ;  but  he  is  not  mentioned  by  ^chylus.  For- 
ty Grecian  galleys  are  said  to  have  been  sqnk,  or  Oiod.  sle. 
otherwise  destroyed;  but  the  crews  mostly  saved  ^•^^•^'^•* 
themselves  aboard  other  ships,  or  on  the  neighbor* 
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CHAP,  ing  (tiendly  shore  of  Salaims.  When  the  rout  was 
^"^-  become  total,  Aristeides,  landing  on  Psyttaleia  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Athenians,  put  all  the  Per- 
sians there  to  the  sword;  under  the  ver)''  eye  of 
Xerxes,  who,  with  his  immense  army  around  him, 
could  afford  them  no  assistance. 

In  considering  Herodotus's  account  of  ibis  cele- 
brated sea-fight,  we  find  not  less  reason,  than  on 
former  occasions,  to  praise  his  scrupulous  honesty 
and  modesty.  His  narrative  is  dubious  and  incom- 
plete, as  all  faithful  narratives  of  great  battles  must 
be,  unless  some  eye-witness,  very  peculiarly  quali- 
fied by  knowlege  and  situation,  be  the  relaten  We 
cannot  therefore  but  regret,  not  indeed  that  jBSschj- 
lus  was  a  poet,  but  that  prose-writing  was  yet  in  his 
age  so  litde  common,  that  his  poetical  sketch  of 
this  great  transaction  is  the  most  authoritative,  the 
clearest,  and  the  most  consistent,  of  any  that  has 
passed  to  posterity.  Concerning  a  day,  however,  so 
glorious,  so  singularly  interesting  to  Greece,  and 
particularly  to  Athens,  anecdotes  would  undoubtedly 
abound ;  and  an  historian,  a  few  years  only  later^ 
desirous  to  shine  in  description  rather  than  to  relate 
the  tiiith,  could  not  have  wanted  materials.  Anec- 
dotes indeed  of  particular  circumstances  in  great 
batdes  may  often  be  authenticated;  and  to  those 
Herodotus  has  chiefly  confined  himself;  avoiding  a 
detail  of  the  battle  at  large,  with  an  express  declara- 
tion that  he  could  obtain  none  upon  which  he  could 
rely.  Among  his  anecdotes,  one  is  too  remarkable 
and  of  too  much  fame  to  be  omitted.  The  queen 
Heredot.  ^^  Halicamassus,  after  showing  extraordinary  brave- 
^8- c.  87,  ly  during  the  action,  being  among  the  last  who  fled, 
'  *  was  closely  pursued  by  the  Athenian  galley  which 
Ameinias  commanded.  In  this  extremity,  at  a  loss 
for  other  refuge,  she  suddenly  turned  i^ainst  th« 
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nearest  galley  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  happened 
to  be  that  of  Damasithymus,  prince  of  Calynda  in 
Lycia,  with  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  upon 
terms  not  of  perfect  friendship:  and,  taking  him 
totally  wiprepared  for  such  an  attempt,  the  stroke 
of  the  beak  of  her  galley,  against  the  side  of  his, 
was  so  violent  and  so  well  aimed,  that  the  Calyndian 
prince  instantly  sunk  with  his  crew.  Ameinias,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  moment,  without  means  for  inquiry, 
concluding  from  what  he  had  seen,  that  Artemisia's 
galley  was  either  one  of  the  confederate  fleet,  or  one 
that  had  deserted  to  it,  turned  his  pursuit  toward 
other  vessels,  and  the  queen  of  Halicamassus  escap- 
ed. According  to  Herodotus,  tho,  in  this  instance, 
we  shall  have  difficulty  to  give  him  intire  credit, 
Xerxes,  from  the  shore  where  he  sat,  saw,  admired^ 
and  applauded  the  exploit. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  here  not  to  wish  for  those 
Persian  histories  of  these  great  eventSj^  which  pro- 
bably  once  existed,  and  which  a  learned  orientalist 
of  our  own  country  would  'flatter  us  avith  the  hope 
of  still  recovering**:  but  most  we  wish  for  them 
when  the  Persian  counsels  become  particularly  in- 
teresting, of  which  the  Grecian  historian  has  under- 
taken to  g^ve  a  detail  that  could  not  come  to  him 
duly  authenticated.    Not.  that  an  author  under  a 
despotic  monarchy,  who  often  must  not  publish 
what  he  knows  or  believes,  and  sometimes  may  not 
dare  even  to  inquire,  could  be  put  in  any  general 
competition  with  a  republican  writer,  who  not  only 
might  inquire,  everywhere  and  speak  anything,  but 
has  actually  manifested  his  free  impardality  by  re- 
lating, with  the  ingenuous  severity  of  a  reproving 
friend,  the  disgraces  of  his  fellowcountrymen,  and 

>^  Richardton^s  DiasertatiOD  on  the  Languages,  &c.  of  the 

Eastern  Nations. 
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CHAP,    by  liberal  and  frequent  eulogy  of  their  enemies.  We 
^^"'     might  however  possibly  draw,  even  from  the  flatterer 


of  a  despot,  some  information  of  which  the  total 
wreck  of  Persian  litterature  hath  deprived  us.  Yet 
the  Greeks  were  not  without  considerable  means  of 
information,  often  even  of  the  intrigues  of  the  iPer- 
sian  court.  The  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  the  persons 
perhaps  most  intimate  about  the  monarch  (for,  ac- 
Xenopb.  cording  to  Xenophon,  even  the  great  Cyrirs  prefer- 
c^ped.  y^j  eunuchs  for  his  confidents)  were  of  any  nation 
rather  than  Persian.  Some  of  them  were  Greeks ; 
at  least  bom  among  the  Greeks,  tho  mostly  perhaps 
Herod.  1.  of  foreiu  origin  as  of  servile  condition.  Herodotus 
ios,'i06'  mentions  a  Greek  of  Chios,  who  acquired  great 
wealth  by  the  infamous  traffic  of  castrated  boys. 
One  of  these,  Hermotimus,  bom  at  Pedasa  in  the 
territory  of  Halicamassus,  was  in  high  favor  with 
Xerxes,  attended  him  into  Greece,  and,  both  before 
and  after  that  expedition,  was  employed  iii  affairs  in 
Asia  MinOT  which  would  lead  him  to  communica- 
tion with  the  principal  Greeks  bf  that  countrj'. 
Refugee  Greeks  moreover,  from  the  various  repub- 
lics, continuaUy  swarmed  about  the  courts  of  the 
Persian  satraps,  and  even  of  the  monarch  himself; 
so  that,  altho  the  speeches,  which  Herodotus  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  Persian  cabinet-counsellors, 
must  be  as  fictitious  as  those  which  Livy  attributes 
to  his  fellowcountrymen  at  the  head  of  armies,  yet 
large  means  were  certainly  open,  for  Greeks  of  rank 
and  character,  to  know  the  manners  of  the  Persian 
great,  and  even  to  pry  into  the  politics  of  Ae  em- 
pire, as  far  perhaps  as  the  Persians  themselves :  for 
under  a  despotic  government  the  counsels  which 
direct  the  greatest  affairs  are  generally  open  to  very 
few. 
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After  die  batde  of  Salamis,  however,  the  transac-    sect, 
tions  of  public  notoriety  bespeak,  in  a  great  degree,  ,,^^.^L, 
the  counsels  that  directed  them.    The  defeat  of  the 
fieet  necessarily  deranged  the  measures  of  the  Per- 
sian commanders*    No  port  was  near,  capable  of 
protecting  its  shattered  and  disheartened,  but  still 
laige  remains.    Phalerum,  then  the  principal  har- 
bor of  Athens,  could  not  contain  half  its  numbers. 
A  has^  order,  of  the  veiy  night  after  the  ingage-  Herod,  i. 
ment,  directed  it  to  go  immediately  for  the  Helles-  ®'  ^  *^' 
pont    Day  broke,  and  the  Greeks,  who  expected  a  c.  96.  fr 
renewal  of  the  action,  looked  in  vain  for  an  enemy*  ^   ' 
Quick  determination  of  new  measures  was  then  jfiachyi. 
necessary  for  the  Persian  army ;  which,  having  no  ^^  j 
sufficient  magazines  in  the  coimtry,  was,  by  the  de*  8.  c.  lis. 
parture  of  the  fleet,  reduced,  with  its  attending  mul- 
titudes, to  immediate  danger  of  starving.    In  a  few 
days  it  fell  back  into  the  rich  and  friendly  province 
of  Boeotia,  and  thence  shordy  into  Thessaly. 

Probably  the  punishment  of  Athens,  with  the  i.  s.cioe. 
submission  of  so  many  other  provinces,  were,  in  ^^' 
the  Persian  council,  held  sufficient,  if  not  to  satisfy 
the  monarch's  hope  of  glory,  yet  to  prevent  the  im- 
putation of  disgrace,  and  perhaps  even  to  form 
some  shadowy  claim  to  honor.  The  defeat  of  the 
fleet  would  be  of  course  attributed  to  the  faults  of 
the  immediate  commanders,  and  to  the  defects  and 
inferiority  to  be  expected  in  an  armament,  not  pro- 
perly Persian,  but  composed  almost  intirely  of  the 
conquered  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  spoil  of 
Athens,  and  among  it  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  were  sent  as  trophies,  to  mark  to  the 
interior  provinces  the  exploits  of  that  prodigious 
armament,  which  had  so  diminished  their  popula- 
tion and  exhausted  their  wealth.  The  affiurs  of  the 
empire  might  require  the  presence  of  the  prince. 
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CHAP.  The  conquered  countries  Were  not  yet  so  fitr  setded 
^^J^^Ji^  that  it  could  be  particularly  agreeable  to  a  young 
monarch,  by  education  and  by  disposition  probably 
not  much  either  a  warrior  or  a  man  of  business,  to 
pass  the  winter  among  them.  To  support  all  his 
forces  there,  during  the  stormy  season,  even  had 
he  still  had  command  of  the  sea,  would  have  been 
impossible.  Xerxes  was  therefore  to  return  into 
Asia ;  but  the  projects  of  conquest  were  not  to  be 
yet  abandoned.  Three  hundred  thousand  men  were 
chosen  from  the  whole  army,  to  remain  under  the 
command  of  Mardonius ;  who,  with  that  force,  im- 
dertook  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Greece  in  the 
Herod.  !•  following  summer.  The  rejected  multitude  were 
jfiKhyL '  to  return  with  all  haste  into  Asia ;  urged  by  the 
^*^  prospect  of  famine,  and  the  apprehension  that  the 
approach  of  winter  might  totally  bar  the  passage  of 
the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
Herodot.  Of  the  three  hundred  thousand  selected  by  Mardo- 
nius, sixty  thousand  under  Artabazus  were  to  march 
as  a  guard  to  the  royal  person  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont. These  were  perhaps,  among  the  innumera- 
ble crowds  of  various  nations  and  languages  who 
attended,  or  endevored  to  attend,  the  monarch's 
retreat,  those  who  alone  deserved  the  name  of  sol- 
diers. Of  these,  as  of  soldiers  forming  a  guard 
necessary  to  the  prince's  dignity  and  even  safety, 
some  care  was  probably  taken.  The  rest  suffered 
beyond  description,  from  the  haste  of  the  march, 
and  an  almost  total  want  of  magazines :  for  the  in- 
vasion only  had  been  considered ;  the  retreat  was 
unprovided  for.  The  disorderly  multitude  therefore 
lived  by  rapine,  from  friends  equally  and  foes ;  but 
all  was  insufficient.  Other  sustenance  failing,  they 
ate  the  very  grass  from  the  ground,  and  the  bark, 
and  even  leaves  from  the  trees;,  and,  as  the  histo- 
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rian*  with  emphatical  simplicity,  says,  *  they  left    sect. 
*  n<^ing.'    Dysenteries  and  pestilential  fevers  seiz-  ,^^^^^  . 
ed  whom  faonine  spared.    Numbers  were  left  sick 
in  the  towns  of  Thessaly,  Paeonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace,  with  arbitrary  orders,  little  likely  to  be  dili- 
gently obeyed,  that  support  and  attendance  should 
be  provided  for  them.     On  the  forty-fifth  day  from  4  Dec. 
the   commencement  of   his  march    in  Thessaly,  ^•^•^8^- 
Xerxes  reached  the  Hellespont;   with  an  escort 
which,  compared  with  the  prodigious  numbers  a 
few  months  before  under  his  command  there,  might 
be  called  nothing''.     The  bridges  were  already  de- 
stroyed by  storms  and  the  violence  of  the  current ; 
but  the  fleet  was  arrived'^    Artabazus  immediately  Herod,  i. 
marc{ied  hb  detachment  back  toward  Macedonia.  ^'  '^'  ^^' 
The>  monarch  proceeded  to  Sardis. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  EIGHTH  CHAPTER. 

Of  (he  ArUUiU  Skips  of  War. 

The  form  of  the  antient  galleys  of  war,  the  trireme   appen- 
and  quinquereme,  and  especially  the  arrangement  ^JSJ^ 
of  the  rowers,  have  been  much  objects  of  inquiry 
and  much  of  imagination,  but  remain  yet  very  un- 

»  .  .  .  .  iMh/yw  «%  ^gaurri^  Mh  \UpQ  iK  iWm. — ^Herodot 

.  ^  Uerodotos  is  not  among  the  reputable  fablers  who  report 
that  Xerxes  in  liis  retreat,  without  an  army,  without  a  fleet,  and 
almost  without  an  attendant,  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  a  cock- 
boat He  tells  indeed  another  story,  not  perhaps  wholly  unde- 
serving attention,  as  a  specimen  of  tales  circulated  in  Greece 
conceroing  these  extraordinary  transactions;  tho  he  declares 
for  hhnself  that  he  did  not  believe  it.  The  curious  may  find  it 
Id.  the  1 18th  and  1 19th  chapters  of  his  8th  book. 
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CHAP,  certain.  Tbe  most  satisfiMrtoiy  conjectures  that  I 
,^^JU^  have  met  with,  by  far,  are  those  of  general  Melvill, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  go- 
vernor Pownall's  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Antiqui- 
ties. Along  the  waist  of  the  galley,  according  to  the 
general's  supposition,  fix)m  a  litde  above  the  water's 
edge,  a  gallery  projected  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  In  this  the  upper  rowers  were  disposed, 
checkered  with  the  lower.  Space  for  them  being  thus 
gained,  partly  by  elevation,  partly  by  lateral  projec- 
tion, those  of  the  highest  tier  were  not  too  much 
above  the  water  to  work  their  oars  with  e&ct.  The 
general  says  he  has  been  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that 
this  was  the  real  form  of  the  antient  galleys  of  war 
by  representations  of  them,  tho  imperfect,  in  antient 
paintings  and  reliefs,  which  he  has  seen  in  Italy. 
He  has  not  specified  those  paintings  and  reliefs. 
There  were,  in  the  collection  at  Portici,  pictures  of 
^  sea  ingagements,  but  so  damaged  that  when  there 
in  the  year  1788, 1  was  unable  myself  to  discern  the 
parts  of  the  vessels,  so  as  to  judge  at  all  whether  they 
might  confirm  or  confute  the  general's  notions.  The 
most  perfect  antient  monument  to  the  purpose  that 
ever  fell  in  my  way,  was  a  marble  fi^agment  of  a 
bireme  in  high  relief,  preserved  in  the  Vatican  mu- 
seum at  Rome.  It  had  the  incorrectness  usual  in  the 
representations  of  such  objects  by  the  antient  sculp- 
tors, but  it  nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  went  far  to 
show  that  the  general's  idea  was  well  founded. 
Winkelman,  in  his  treatise  on  this  monument,  has 
blundered,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  closet  critic, 
pretending  to  dissert  on  rowing  without  ever  hav- 
ing handled  an  oar. 

In  the  accoimt  of  a  voyage  round  the  world  in 
1767,  and  following  years,  by  de  Pag6s,  an  officer 
of  the  French  navy,  there  is  a  description  of  a  ves- 
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sel  of  the  Hands  of  the  western  verge  of  the  Pacific  appeNt 
ocean,  the  principle  of  which  is*  exacdy,  and  the  ,^^1^^ 
construction  very  nearly^  what  general  Melvill  has 
imagined  for  the  antient  war-galley.  De  Pagfe 
himself,  apparently  a  diUgent  officer,  and  a  liberal 
and  candid  writer,  seems  to  have  had  little  classical 
learning,  and  has  not  indicated  that  he  had  himself 
any  idea  of  a  Greek  or  Rcxnan  ship  of  war  while  he 
was  describing  what  seems  to  have  been  so  nearly 
the  very  thing.  *  The  vessel,'  he  says,  *  called 
^  booanga^  (Fr.  bonanga)  is  perhaps  but  an  inlarge^ 
^ment  of  that  of  the  Marian  ilandsi,  described  in 
*l(M:d  Anson's  voyage.    It  is  a  sort  of  very  IcMig 

*  decked  canoo  or  periagua.  The  hull  does  not  rise 
^  more  than  a  foot  above  the  water.  The  upper- 
^  works,  raised  upon  it,  are  extremely  light,  much 
^  like  those  of  our  old  shebecks.    It  consists  of  a 

*  double  gallery  of  bamboo,  each  two  feet  wide, 

*  running  nearly  the  length  of  the  vessel,  leaving  a 
'small  space  beyond  it,  both  at  head  and  stem.  ^ 

*  The  first  gallery,  ranging  against  the  gunwale,  on 

*  its  outside,  is  about  eighteen  inches  higher  than 
'the  deck:  the  second,  ranging  against  the  first, 

*  outward,  rises  only  about  a  foot  above  it.  The 
5  first  gallery  is  supported  by  knees  fixed  to  the  up- 
'  per  w(H*ks :  the  second  by  knees  fixed  to  timbers 

*  projecting  beyond  the  upper  works.    Thus  there 

*  are  three  rows  of  rowers  on  each  side,  whose  row- 
'  locks  are  disposed  like  the  portholes  in  a  ship's 
'  side,  the  highest  over  the  lowest,  and  the  middle 

*  tier  between.  The  highest  oars  thus  sufficiently 
'overstretch  the  lowest,  so  as  not  to  interfere  in 
'  stroke  with  them ;  and  the  middle  tier  avoids  in- 
'  terference  with  either,  by  taking  the  middle  of  the 
'  interval  between  every  two  oars  of  the  upper  and 

*  lower.' 
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CHAP.  Thus  hr  the  description  is  almost  exactly  general 
^^^JJI^  MelvilPs  of  the  antient  \^'ar-galley.  De  Pages  pro- 
ceeds then  to  notice  an  inconvenience  of  the  con- 
trivance, which  the  antients  probably  obviated,  tho 
probably  otherwise  than  the  ilanders  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.     *  Each  row/  he   says,   *  containing  from 

*  twenty  to  twenty-five  rowers,  the  utmost  attention 

*  would  be  constandy  required  to  trimming,  if  the 

*  inconvenience  of  overbalancing  was  not  remedied 

*  thus :  at  about  the  distance  of  a  sixth  of  the  length 

*  of  the  vessel  from  its  head  and  from  its  stem,  are 

*  fixed,  across  it,  two  large  bamboos,  projecting  from 

*  twenty  to  twenty- five  feet  on  each  side.    At  each 

*  end  of  these,  parallel  to  the  vessel's  side,  are  fixed 

*  two  or  three  other  bamboos,  whose  buoyancy,  as- 

*  sisted  by  so  long  a  lever,  prevents  any  considerable 

*  heeling,  whether  fix)m  wind,  or  from  defective 

*  trimming ;  and,  in  fine  weather,  they  serve  as  a 
'fourth  bench  for  rowers,  who  however  use  not 

*  oars,  but  paddles,* 

The  author  adds,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
swiftness  of  these  vessels,  tho  the  oars  are  of  awk- 
ward form,  and  the  rower  is  too  near  the  rowlock 
to  make  the  most  advantage  of  his  lever. 

The  Mahometan  Indians,  who  have  eternal  en- 
mity with  the  Spanish  Indians  of  the  Philippine 
ilands,  are  those  whom  he  mentions  as  principally 
using  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HiSTo&Y  of  Greece,  from  the  Battle  of  Salamis  to 
the  Conclusion  of  the  Persian  Invasion. 


SECTION  I. 

Reinm  of  ike  At/uniant  to  their  Country,  Meaeuret  of  the  Oreeiafi 
Fleet.  Dedication  to  the  Oode  for  the  Victory  at  Sala$nii,  Honor t 
foidto  ThemiitoeUi,  Revolt  of  Chaieidiee  from  the  Pernane.  Siege 
of  Potidaa  hy  jirtahoMue, 

JL  he  various  affections  of  Grecian  minds  after  so    sect. 
glorious,  so  important,  so  unexpected  a  victory  as  ..^^p^;-^^ 
that  of  Salamis,  and  the  consequent  hasty  retreat  of  B.C. 480. 
that  numberless  army,  the  means  of  resistance  to  ^^'^^^^^ 
which  seemed  beyond  human  calculation,  may  in 
some  degree  be  conceived,  but  can  scarcely  in  any 
degree  be  described.    It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Peisistratid  Athenians,  or  any  Persian  garrison,  re- 
mained in  Athens.    That  city  and  its  whole  terri- 
tory seem  to  have  been  recovered  without  a  struggle. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  and  much  debate  arose  Rerod.  i. 
among  the  Grecian  commanders,  concerning  the  ^'  ®*  ^^' 
measures  next  to  be  taken  by  the  confederate  fleet. 
It  was  proposed  to  pu^ue  the  Persians  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  at  once  crush  the  naval  power  of  the 
empire,  which  would  render  its  gigantic  landforce 
less  formidable  to  a  country  scarcely  to  be  success- 
fully invaded  without  a  cooperating  fleet    This  was 
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overruled^  But  the  most  powerful  naval  armament 
that  Greece  had  ever  yet  assembled,  flushed  with 
unhoped-for  success,  would  not  immediately  rest- 
Many  of  the  ilanders  were  obnoxious  for  their  for- 
Herod.  1.  wardness  in  the  Persian  cause.  It  was  determined 
i'i«!  ^"'  to  exact  a  fine  from  them  to  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war*  Themistocles,  whose  great 
qualities  were  sullied  by  a  sordid  attenticm  to  his 
private  interest,  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  have  fill- 
ed his  own  coffers  through  the  influence  which  hb 
high  command  and  high  reputation  procured  him. 
The  Parians,  we  are  told,  avoided  all  public  pay- 
ment through  a  bribe  to  the  Athenian  commander. 
The  Andrians  alone,  of  the  ilanders  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  i£gean,  resolutely  refused  to  pay 
anything.  Siege  was  in  consequence  laid  to  their 
principal  town,  but  without  effect ;  and  the  fleet 
returned  to  Salamis. 

Winter  now  approached,  with  a  political  calm,' 
which  for  a  long  time  had  been  litde  expected  by  the 
confederate  Greeks.  Gratitude  to  the  gods,  fi>r  the 
great  deliverance  obtained,  was  among  the  first  emo- 
tions of  the  public  mind.  It  was  usual,  after  a  victory, 

1  It  appears  difficult  to  detennine  what  ahoold  be  thon^t  of 
the  story  told  by  Herodotus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Plutarch, 
and  supported  in  some  degree  by  the  authority  of  Thucydi- 
des  (1),  of  a  message  sent  by  Themistocies  to  Xerxes,  inform* 
ing  him  of  the  intention  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis, to.  send  their  fleet  to  destroy  the  bridges  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  interrupt  his  return  into  Asia.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as 
an  act  of  treachery,  or  at  least  of  selfish  policy ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  support  derived  from  the  slight  mention  of  the  cir* 
cumstance  by  Thucydides,  some  incoherence  in  Herodotus^s 
detail  would  lead  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  mere  fabrication  of 
the  adverse  faction  at  Athens.  Nepos  and  Plutarch,  on  the 
other  hand,  commend  the  deed  as  an  act  of  the  most  refined, 
but  the  most  patriotic  policy. 

(1)  Herod«f.].  8.  c.  108, 109,  110.  Com.  Nep.  k  Plat.  yit.  Thcmut. 
Thucyd.  1.  1.  c,  137. 
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to  seleet  some  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the  sscT. 
spoil,  to  be  offered,  by  the  name  of  Acrothinia,  first-  ,,^4^ 
fruits,  to  the  supposed  prc^itious  deities.  On  the  pre-  Herod,  l 
sent  occasion  three  Phenician  trireme  galleys  were 
first  chosen.  One  was  dedicated  in  Salamis  to  the 
hero  Ajax ;  another  at  the  jm>montory  Sunium,  pro- 
bably to  Minerva' ;  and  the  third  at  the  Corinthian 
isthmus  to  Neptune*.  Other  offerings  required  more 
preparation.  A  statue,  twelve  cubits  high,  holding  c.  nt. 
in  one  hand  a  galley's  prow,  was  dedicated  to  ^poUo 
at  Delphi.  The  oracle  there  demanded  a  particular 
acknowlegement  from  the  ^giiietans;  because,^)^ 
is  said,  in  the  glorious  contest  of  Salamb,  they 
had  excelled  all  die  other  Greeks.  Those  ilanders 
gladly  received  the  honorable  testimony,  and  sent 
to  Delphi  a  brazen  mast,  adorned  with  three  stars  of 
gold.  These  public  dedications  being  made  or  de- 
creed, the  remaining  booty  was  divided.  The  fleet 
then  proceeded  to  die  isthmus,  where  another  cere- 
mony, of  established  practice  among  the  Greeks, 
remained  to  be  performed.  Honors  were  to  be  de- 
creed, first  and  second,  for  merit  in  the  war'.  The 
chiefs  of  the  several  states  delivered  their  opinion^ 
in  writing  upon  the  altar  of  Neptune.  Every  one 
gave  the  first  vote  for  himself;  but  a  large  majority 
of  the  second  appeared  for  Themistocles.  Thus  it 
remained  undecided  to  whom  the  first  honor  should 

*  Minerva  and  Neptane  are  not  mentioDed  by  the  historian ; 
but  the  conjecture  seems  little  hazardous.  The  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  the  Suniad  Bfiiienra  remain  on  the  promontory  to 
this  day ;  and  Neptune  was  not  only  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  but  esteemed  proprietary  of  the  isthmus ;  and 
a  statue,  we  find,  was  erected  to  him  there  opon  occasion  of 
the  subsequent  victory  of  Piatea.-r-See  Herod,  b.  9.  c.  81.  & 
Pausan.  b.  2.  c.  1. 

<  .  .  .  .  dp^iftx  SC»(f\os»r9t  r^  dfturar^  ^svofAiv^^  *£XX^cjv  dvct 
—Herod  1.  8,  c.  123. 
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be  paid ;  and  the  squadrons  separated  to  their  seve- 
ral states  ;  but  the  general  voice  of  the  people 
sounded  the  fame  of  Themistocles  far  beyond  all 
others.  Unsatisfied  however,  with  such  vague  ap- 
plause, and  disappointed  of  the  degree  of  distinctk>n 
which  his  ambition  affected,  Themistocles  went  to 
Laceda&mon,  probably  knowing  that  he  should  be 
well  received.  The  Spartan  government  took  upon 
itself  to  determine  the  claims  of  merit.  It  would 
have  been  invidious  to  have  refused  the  Aristeia, 
or  first  honors  for  bravery  and  general  conduct,  to 
their  own  admiral  who  had  commanded  in  chief; 
but,  a  new  and  singular  compliment  was  invented 
for  the  Athenian  commander :  they  adjudged  to  him 
the  prize  of  wisdom  and  maritime  skill.  Eurybiades 
and  Themistocles  therefore  together  received,  from 
the  Lacedaemonian  commonwealth,  the  honorable 
reward  of  olive  crowns.  Themistocles  was  besides 
presented  with  a  chariot ;  and,  at  his  departure  from 
Lacedaemon,  three  hundred  Spartans,  of  those  call- 
ed Knights,  or  Cavalr}%  were  appointed  to  escort 
him  to  the  frontier^ ;  a  kind  of  honor  never,  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  paid  to  any  other  stranger. 

The  news  of  the  victoiy  of  the  Greeks  at  Sala- 
mis,  and  of  the  consequent  retreat  of  Xerxes  into 
Asia,  was  quickly  conveyed  through  all  the  Grecian 
settlements,  in  uncertain  rumcMrs,  here  exaggerated, 
there  deficient,  according  to  the  information,  the 
temper,  the  interest,  the  memory,  or,  sometimes, 
the  invention  of  individuals  reporting  it,  where  pub- 
lic and  certain  means  of  extensive  communication 
were  litde  known.  But  the  Greeks  of  the  Thra- 
cian  colonies,  who  had  seen,  with  trembling,  the 
proui  march  of  the  immense  host  of  Persia  toward 

^  Ifrafn'nriw  Xo^otis^,  ovroi  ouw  kvjsf  xakMlau. — Herod. 
1.  8.  c.  124. 
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Greece,  were  also  eyewitnesses  of  the  miserable  sect. 
reverse,  wfaeE  the  monarch  precipitated  his  retreat  ^^4^ 
into  Asia.  Their  information  was,  however,  probably 
little  exact  concerning  the  force  yet  left  hovering 
over  their  mother-country^  and  their  knowlege  of 
the  resources  of  the  Persian  empire  generally  very 
imperfect  According,  therefore,  to  the  common 
nature  of  that  tide  of  the  human  mind,  which  ope- 
rates generally  with  more  force  upon  the  determi- 
nations of  a  multitude  than  of  an  individual,  the 
fruitful  province  of  Chalcidice,  on  the  confines  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  boldly  revolted  from  the  Htrod.  i. 
Persian  dominion,  each  little  town  asserting  its  be-  &'  Mq. 
loved  independency.  Meanwhile  Artabazus,  hav- 
ing seen  his  soverein  safe  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  hastened  back  with  his  detachment, 
itself  a  large  army,  to  rejoin  Mardonius.  But  as 
the  quarters  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  were  alrea- 
dy crowded,  he  halted  in  Chalcidice.  He  received 
with  indignation  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  and 
thought,  not  unreasonably,  that  he  should  scarcely 
escape  censure,  if  he  suffered  the  winter  to  pass 
without  punishing  it  Immediately  he  laid  siege  to 
Olynthus  and  Potidaea.  Olynthus  was  presently 
taken ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  the  inha- 
bitants, being  conducted  to  a  neighboring  marsh, 
were  diere  all  massacred.  The  town,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  a  colony  from  Bottiaea  on  the 
Macedonian  coast,  was  given  to  native  Chalcidians ; 
and  according  to  that  common  policy  of  the  Per- 
sians, which  we  have  heretofore  remarked,  the 
government  was  intrusted  to  Critobulus,  a  Greek  of 
the  town  of  Torone  in  the  neighboring  peninsula  of 
Sithonia. 

The  actions  of  Thermopylo  and  Salamis  had, 
however,  had  a  quick  effect  in  diminishing  the  ex- 
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treme  droad  before  entertained  of  the  Persian  power, 
and  in  promoting,  among  ttie  Greek3i  a  general 
emulation,  in  arms,  and  in  the  spirit  of  independen- 
cy.   The  Potidasans,  whose  situation  commanded 
the  neck  of  the  fruitful  and  rebellious  peninsula  of 
Pallene,  defended  themselves  so  vigorously  that  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  siege.    But  the  wealth  of 
Persia,  continually  brought  forth  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  military  science  and  discipline,  created  a 
weight  in  the  balance  of  war,  against  which  the 
Greeks  with  difficulty  found  a  counterpoise.    Ti- 
Herod.  1.   moxeinus,  commander  of  the  Scionaean  auxiliaries 
in  Potidasa,  was  bribed  to  a  treasonable  correspon- 
dence  with  the  Persian  general.    They  communi- 
cated by  letters,  wrapt  around  arrows,  which  were 
shot  to  spots  agreed  upon.    The  accidental  wound- 
ing of  a  Potidaean  by  one  of  those  arrows,  however, 
discovered  the  treason  before  it  had  gone  to  any 
pernicious  length.    A  crowd  immediately  gathered 
about  the  wounded  man;  and,  on  extracting  the 
arrow,  a  letter  from  Artabazus  to  Timoxeinus  was 
found  upon  it.    Three  months  had  now  been  con- 
sumed in  the  siege,  and  little  progress  made,  when 
the  tide,  to  which  many  of  the  recesses  of  the  iEgean 
sea  are  subject,  flowing  to  an  unusual  height,  flood- 
ed the  Persian  camp^.    Immediately  upon  the  ebb, 
the  general  ordered  the  army  to  march,  meaning  to 
take  a  station  on  higher  ground  within  the  peninsula 
of  Pallene ;  but  not  half  the  troops  had  passed  the 
flats,  when  the  flood  made  again,  with  increased  vio- 
lence.   Many  of  the  Persians  were  drowned :  the 
Potidasans,  sallying  in  boats,  killed  many ;  and  Arta- 
bazus found  his  measures  so  disconcerted,  that  he 
raised  the  siege,  and  led  the  remains  of  his  army 
into  Thessaly. 

^  See  Herodotus,  b.  7.  c.  198 ;  also  note  48.  p.  680,  of  We»- 
seling^s  editioiL 
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PrtparaliontfoT  the  Campain,  Congress  at  Athmt  :  Sptulm^  of  Mtx* 
mndtr  King  of  Macedonia^  of  the  Laeedamonian  Atnhatsador^  and  of 
th€  Aihtman  MmUter,  Athtm  a  seeond  Hme  abandoned.  Zeal  of 
ike  Aikommi  PeopUfor  the  PronevHon  of  the  Peroian  War. 

The  Persian  fleet,  as  soon  as  Xerxes  had  passed  into   sect. 
Asia,  quitting  the  Hellespont,  went  part  to  Samos,  v.^-v^ 
part  to  Cuma,  in  whose  ports  it  wintered.     In  the  P''^1'g^' 
spring,  the  whole  assembled  at  Samos.     Mistrust  &  leq. 
of  those  conquered  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  i.ii.c.27. 
alone  were  mariners,  led  those  who  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  navy,  to  an  alteration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  their  crews,  the  direct  contrary  to  that 
which  the  genius  and  experience  of  Themistocles 
had  imagined,  and  which  had  proved  so  advantage- 
ous in  practice:  they  increased  the  proportion  of 
Median  and  Persian  soldiers.    The  fleet  however 
remained  at  Samos,  to  awe  the  Asiatic  and  Thra- 
cian  coasts  and  neighboring  ilands,  making  no  at- 
tempt westward.  I 

Spring,  says  the  historian,  and  the  recollection  Herodot. 
that  Mardonius  was  in  Thessaly,  awakened  the  '**"**• 
Greeks.  The  assembling  of  the  army  was  yet  de- 
layed, but  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  trireme 
galleys  was  collected  at  ^gina,  vmder  Leotychidas, 
king  of  Lacedasmon.  Xanthippus,  the  prosecutor 
of  Miltiades,  commanded  the  Athenian  squadron. 
During  the  winter,  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
Chios  had  conspired  against  Strattis,  whom  the  Per- 
sians had  appointed  governor,  or,  in  the  Greek 
term,  tyrant  of  their  iland.  They  were  detected, 
but  found  means  to  fly,  and  they  went  to  iEgina. 
Addressing  themselves  to  the  naval  commanders 
diere,  they  urged,  That  all  Ionia  was  ripe  for  re- 
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CHAP*  volt,  and  wanted  only  the  countenance  of  the  victo- 
^^^,J^^  nous  fleet  of  Greece,  to  make  a  powerful  diversion 
for  the  Persian  arms.  They  prevailed  so  far  that 
the  fleet  moved  eastward,  as  if  to  cross  the  i£gean ; 
but,  stopping  at  Delos,  dread  of  ingaging  the  might 
of  Persia,  at  a  distance  from  their  ovm  shores  and 
in  seas  less  known  to  them,  again  predominated ;  so 
that,  as  the  historian  proceeds  to  observe,  the  space 
between  Samos  and  Delos  remained  in  peace  through 
mutual  fear. 
Herod.  1.  Mardonius,  meanwhile,  had  not  neglected  those 
8.  c.  136,  measures  which  might  promote  the  success  of  his 
pioNi'sjc.  arms  by  land.  Sensible  of  the  importance  of  naval 
cooperation,  he  resolved  upon  the  endevor  to  detach 
the  Athenians  from  the  Grecian  confederates ;  justly 
thinking  that,  if  this  could  be  effected,  the  Persian 
fleet  would  immediately  resume  a  decided  superior- 
ity. Alexander  king  of  Macedonia  was  judiciously 
chosen  for  hb  ambassador  to  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth. That  prince  was  intimately  connected  with 
both  the  Grecian  and  Persian  nations.  His  family 
boasted  its  descent  from  Hercules  and  Perseus, 
through  Temenus,  the  Heracleid,  king  of  Argos. 
It  held,  with  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the  sa- 
cred connection  of  hereditary  hospitality :  Alexan- 
der himself  had  communicated  with  Athens  in  those 
revered  offices  of  friendship.  But  his  sister  Gygaea 
was  married  to  Bubares,  a  Persian,  high  in  rank  and 
in  command,  son  of  that  Megabazus  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  had  conquered  the  western  Thra- 
cians,  and  compelled  Amyntas,  father  of  Alexander, 
to  the  deliver)'  of  earth  and  water.  Yet,  tho  Alex- 
ander had  constantly  acted  with  the  Persians,  he 
had  nevertheless,  as  far  as  his  dependent  situatiojn 
would  permit,  always  shown  himself  friendly  to 
the  confederate  Greeks.    He  was  well  received  at 
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AAtn&    But  as  the  news  of  his  aniYal  wotdd  <)uick-    skct. 
ly  be  spred  tfaroagh  Greece,  and  would  probably  ^^^^J^ 
excite  jealousy  among  the  confederates,  especially  Herod,  i. 
iiw  LacedemoR]an6,  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  ••''•**^' 
administration  deferred  his  public  audience  before 
•die  assembly  of  the  people,  till  ministers  came  from 
Sparta« 

Herodotus  does  not  inform  us  who  paiticulafly, 
ilnring  these  remarkable  transactions,  directed  the 
measures  of  the  Atdc  government ;  which,  both  in 
wisdom  and  in  magnanimity,  at  least  equal  anjrthing 
in  the  political  history  of  mankind.  Plutarch  attri- 
butes idl  to  Aristeides»  As  early  as  possible  after  Fiat.Ariifs 
the  arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ministers,  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people  was  summoned.  The  Lace- 
daimonian  ministers  and  the  king  of  Macedonia  wer6 
together  admitted  to  this  really  public  audience. 
Silence  was  proclaimed.  Alexander  rose ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  die  original  historian,  spoke  in  this  sim- 
ple sold  antiquated,  but  emphatical  style  of  oratory^: 
•  Athenians,  thus  saith  Mardonius  :    **  The   com-  ?*"^- *" 

8.  c.  140. 

^^  mands  of  the  king  are  come  to  me,  saying,  I  roa^- 
^  GIVE  THE  Athenians  ali  their  offences  AOAnrst 
*^  ME.     Now  therefore,  Mardonius,  thus  no  :  Re- 

**  STORE  TO  THEM  THEIR  TERRITORY,  AND  ADD  TO  IT 
**  WHATSOEVER  THEMSELVES  SHALL  CSUSE,  LSAVINC 
*•  THEM  TO  THEIR  OWN  LAWS  ;  AND  IF  THEY  WILL  MAKR 
**  ALLIANCE  WITH  ME,  REBUILD  ALL  THE  TEMfLES  WHICH 

"  HAVE  BEEN  BURNT.  Such  being  the  king's  com- 
^^  mands  to  me,  so  I  must  necessarily  do,  unless  you 
prevent.  From  myself  I  say  to  you  thus :  Why 
would  you  persevere  in  the  folly  of  making  war 

*  Te«tknoiiy  is  also  borne  to  this  remarkable  transaelioa  by 
Deaioetlieiies,  2d  Phillpp.  Olodonii  Sic.  b.  11.  c.  2S.  and  ?i^ 
tarch  in  his  life  of  Aristeides. 
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CHAP,  "s^ainst  the  king?  You  cannot  overcome  him: 
^^JIJ^  "  you  cannot  long  resist  him.  You  know  how  nu- 
**  merous  his  armies  are,  and  what  they  have  cflfect- 
*'  ed.  You  are  informed  of  the  force  under  my  com- 
**  mand.  Should  you  overcome  me,  which  in  reason 
**  you  cannot  hope,  immediately  a  still  greater  force 
**  will  be  sent  against  you.  As  a  friend  I  recommend 
"  to  you,  not,  in  the  vain  contest  with  the  king,  to 
**  lose  your  country,  but  to  seize  the  honorable  op- 
"  portunity  of  thb  oflFer,  fix>m  the  king  himself,  for 
'*  making  peace.  Be  free ;  and  let  there  be  alliance 
**  between  us  without  fraud  or  deceit."  These 
'  things,  O  Athenians,  Mardonius  commanded  me 

*  to  say  to  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  omit  to 
*inlarge  upon  the  friendship  I  bear  you,  since  this 

*  is  not  the  first  occasion  upon  which  you  have  ex- 

*  perienced  it    I  beseech  you  to  accept  the  terms 

*  proposed  by  Mardonius ;  for  I  well  see  the  impos- 

*  sibility  of  your  long  contending  against  the  Persian 

*  empire.  Upon  no  other  consideration  would  I 
*have  come  to  you  thus  commissioned.    But  the 

*  king's  power  is  more  than  human :   his  arm  is  of 

*  unmeasurable  length.    I  dread  the  event  for  you, 

*  if  you  refuse  the  great  conditions  now  offered.   The 

*  very  situation  of  your  country  should  indeed  ad- 

*  monish  you :  lying  in  the  road  to  the  rest  of  the 

*  confederates,  you  alone  are  first  exposed,  and  ac- 

*  tually  bear  all  the  brunt  of  the  war.    Comply  there- 

*  fore ;  for  it  is  not  a  little  honorable  to  you,  that  you, 
^  alone  among  the  Greeks,  are  selected,  by  that  great 
'  king,  for  offers  of  peace  and  friendship.' 

Herod.  1.       The  king  of  Macedonia  concluded,  and  the  chief 

8.  c.  I4t.   of  the  Spartan  ministers  rose :  *  The  Lacedaemonians,' 

he  said,  *  have  sent  us  to  request  that  you  will  admit 

*  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  Greece,  nor  receive  any 

*  proposal  from  the  Persian.    For  such  a  proceeding 
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*  were  unjust,  unbecoming  any  Grecian  people,  and    «SCT. 

*  on  many  accounts,  most  of  all  unbecoming  you.  ,^,^^^ 
^  To  you  indeed  we  owe  this  war,  which  was  ex- 

*  cited  contraiy  to  our  inclination.  The  quarrel  was 
^  originally  with  you  alone ;  now  it  is  extended  to  all 

*  Greece. .  That  the  Athenians,  therefore,  who  from  of 

*  old  have,  more  than  all  mankind,  asserted  the  liber- 
'  ties  of  others,  should  become  the  authors  of  slavery 

*  to  Greece,  were  most  hainous.  We  grie  ve  for  your 
'  su&rings ;  that  now  for  two  seasons  you  have  lost 
'  the  produce  of  your  lands ;  and  that  the  public  ca- 

*  lamity  should  so  long  press  so  severely  upon  indi* 
'  viduals.  The  Lacedsemonians  and  the  other  con- 
'  federates  are  desirous  of  making  you  reparation. 
^  They  will  ingage,  while  the  war  shall  last,  to  maintain 

*  your  families,  and  all  those  of  your  slaves  who  may 
^  not  be  wanted  to  attend  you  on  military  service. 

*  Let  not  therefore  Alexander  the  Macedonian  per- 
^suade  you,  softening  Mardonius's  message.  He 
^  is  certainly  acting  in  his  proper  character  :  a  tyrant 
'  himself,  he  cooperates  with  a  tyrant  But  for  you, 
^  prudence  utterly  forbids  what  he  advises  :  you  well 
^  know  that  among  barbarians  there  is  no  faith,  no 
'truth.' 

In  the  name  of  the  Athenian  people  (according 
to  Plutarch,  by  Aristeides)  the  following  answer  was 
then  made  to  the  king  oif  Macedonia :  ^  We  know  Herod. !. 

*  that  the  power  of  the  Persian  empire  is  many  times  ••  «•  *^- 
^  greater  than  ours.  With  this  therefore  it  was  need* 

'  less  to  reproach  us.  Nevertheless,  independency 
^  being  our  object,  we  are  determined  to  defend  our* 
^  selves  to  the  utmost,  and  you  would  in  vain  per- 

*  suade  us  to  make  any  terms  with  the  barbarian. 
^  You  may  therefore  tell  Mardonius,  that  the  Athe- 

*  nians  say,  '^  While  the  sun  holds  his  coivse  we 
^*  will  never  make  alliance  with  Xerxes ;  but  trust* 
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c»Af .    ^^  iog  in  nw  awBting  g^  Md  heroea,  whose  tsm- 
^^'      f  ^  pies  md  images  he,  setting  at  nought,  has  burnt; 
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^^  we  will  persevere  in  resisting  hinu"    Cone  then 

*  no  more  to  the  Athenians  with  shch  proposals,  nor; 
^  with  any  view  of  promoting  our  wel&re,  rscom^ 

*  mend  what  is  dishoncxable  and  unjust.  For  your- 
^  self,  we  shall  always  be  desirous  of  showing  you 
'  all  the  friendship  and  reject,  to  which  the  antient 
^  hospitality  and  alliance  between  us  intitle  you.' 

Herod.  1.  The  orator  then  addressed  the  Lacedaemonian 
ministers  thus :  ^  The  apprehendon  of  the  Lacedas- 
^  monians  that  we  might  accept  the  terms  proposed 
^  by  the  barbarian,  was,  upon  a  general  view  of  bu- 
sman nature,  certainly  not  unreasonable:  but  aftei^ 
^  the  proof  you  have  had  of  the  resolution  of  the 

*  Athenians,  it  becomes  a  d^shonoraUe  apprehen- 

*  sion*   No  riches,  nor  the  offer  of  the  finest  counuy 

*  upon  earth,  should  bribe  us  to  connect  ourselves 
^with  the   Persians,  to  the  inslaving  of  Greece. 

*  Were  it  possible  that  we  could  be  so  disposed,  yet 

*  the  obstacles  are  many  and  great  First,  and  what' 
^  principally  affect  us,  the  images  and  temples  of  the 
^  gods  burnt  and  reduced  to  rubbish.  This  it  is  our 
'  indispensable  duty  to  resent,  and  revenge  to  the 
« utmost,  rather  than  make  alliance  with  the  perpe- 

*  trator.  Then,  as  a  Grecian  people,  our  connection 
^  in  blood  and  in  language,  our  common  dedications 
^  to  the  gods,  our  common  sacrifices,  and  our  similar 

*  customs  and  manners.  Of  these  the  Athenians' 
^  cannot  become  the  betrayers.    Know  then  this,  if 

*  before  you  knew  it  not,  that,  while  one'  Athenian 

*  survives,  we  will  never  ally  ourselves  with  Xerxes. 

*  We  gratefully  acknowlege  your  kind  attention, 
'amid  the  distress  and  ruin  of  our  private  affairs,  in 
^  proposing  to  maintain  our  families.  We  wilt  how-' 
'  evjer  still  make  the  best  we  can  of  our  own  means, 
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^vithout  buftfaning  you.    These  then  being  our    secT; 
^  reaolntums,  let  diere  be,  on  your  side,  no  debj  in  ,^^J!!^ 

*  oorresponding  measures.  Your  army  must  march 
^  immedittteiy ;  ibr,  according  to  all  appearances,  it 

*  will  not  be  long  before  the  barbarian  will  invade 

*  our  country :  he  will  move  instantly,  upon  receive 

*  ing  infibirmatioii  that  we  have  reacted  his  proposals. 

*  Before  therefore  he  can  arrive  in  Atdca,  it  will  be^ 
^  hove  us  to  meet  him  in  Bceotla.'  With  these  an- 
swers the  king  of  ftfacedonia  and  the  Lacedasmonian 
ambassadors  departed* 

Mardonius  did  not  deceive  the  expectation  of  die  Herodot. 
Athenian  leaders :  he  advanced  immediately,  by  '  '  *  ** 
nearly  the  same  road  that  Xerxes  had  taken,  toward 
Attica.     The  wonted  hesitation  and  dilatoriness 
mmnwhile  prevailed  in  the  counseb  of  the  Peloponr 
needans*    The  Persian  army  was  already  in  Bosotnt, 
ami  no  measures  were  taken  by  the  confederacy  kft 
defending  Attica*    Once  more  therefore  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Athenians  hastily  to  abandon  their 
coitfitry.    Probably  however  the  necessity  was  kss  Herod,  i. 
grievous  than  on  the  former  occasion :  for,  beside  ^^^^J^^f  * 
being  more  prepared,  they  had  less  to  apprehend ;  Aruud. 
their  own  fleet  now  commanding  the  Grecian  seas. 
In  their  own  iland  of  Salamis,  therefore,  their  fami- 
lies and  effects  would,  for  the  present  at  least,  be 
beyond  annoyance  from  the  Persian  arms.    Thither    jm^e. 
all  were  removed;  and  about  eight  months  after  B.C. 479. 
Xerxes  had  quitted  Athens,  Mardonius,  unopposed,    ^''^^-^'^ 
retook  possession  of  that  city. 

The  conduct  of  the  Peloponnesians,  but  most  par- 
ticularly of  the  Lacedaemonians  who  were  at  the 
head  of  them,  appears  upon  this  occasion,  by  the 
account  of  Plutarch  as  well  as  of  Herodotus,  unge- 
nerous, ungrateful,  and  faithless,  if  not  even  das- 
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tardly' :  that  of  the  Athenians,  magnanimous  even 
to  enthusiasm.  Deprived  of  their  country,  and  ap- 
parently betrayed  by  their  allies,  the  Persian  general 
thought  this  a  favorable  opportunity  for  attempting 
once  more  to  draw  the  Athenians  from  the  Grecian 
confederacy.  He  therefore  sent  Murichides,  a  Hel- 
lespontine  Greek,  to  Salamis,  with  the  same  offers 
which  he  had  before  made  by  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia. The  minister  was  admitted  to  audience  by  the 
council  of  Five-hundred.  Lycldas,  alone  of  the 
counsellors,  was  for  paying  so  much  attention  to  the 
proposal  as  to  refer  it  to  an  assembly  of  the  people. 
This  circumstance  was  communicated :  and  so  ve- 
hement was  the  popular  zeal  for  persevering  in 
enmity  to  Persia,  a  tumultuous  crowd,  on  the  rising 
of  the  council,  stoned  Lycidas  to  death*  The  frenzy 
spred ;  and,  what  we  had  rather  not  believe,  iho  He^ 
rodotus  the  friend  and  panegyrist  of  Athens  aflrms 
it,  and  the  philosophic  Plutarch  seems  even  to  ap- 
plaud the  deed,  the  Athenian  women  attacked  the 
house  of  the  unfortunate  senator,  and  his  widow  and 
children  perished  under  their  hands.  '  The  law  of 
nations  was  at  the  same  time  so  far  respected,  that 
Murichides  was  dismissed  without  injury  or  insult. 

7  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  against  Herodotus,  has  censured 
that  historian  for  relating  what,  in  his  Life  of  Aristeides,  he  has 
himself  in  strong  terms  confirmed. 
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SECTION  UI. 
Csm^Mtn  m  Bftoiia.    BattU  of  PUUata,    Punithmtni  of  Ththu. 

MimsTERs  had  been  sent  from  Athens,  accompanied    sect. 
bjr  others  from  Platsa  and  Megara,  to  remonstrate  >,^-v^ 
mth  the  Lacedemonian  government  on  their  shame-  ^^^^'^^ 
fill  neglect  of  their  ingagements,  and  to  learn  what  Piut.  vit 
were  now  to  be  the  measures  of  the  confederacy.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  celebrating  their  feast  of  the  B.C. 479. 
Hyacinthia,  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  their  calen-  ^^'''^^'^ 
dar.  This  furnishing  some  pretext,  the  ephors,  those 
magistrates  who  had  usurped  a  power  in  the  Spartan  Herod,  i. 
government  superior  to  that  of  the  kings,  delayed  &  I'l. 
their  answer  from  day  to  day  for  ten  days  successive-  ^-  "^  *  •• 
ly.     The  works  at  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  never 
meanwhile  intermitted,  were  now  upon  the  point  of 
completion.  The  Athenian  ministers,  thinking  them- 
selves insulted  and  their  country  betrayed,  determin- 
ed on  the  morrow  to  declare  to  the  Lacedaemonian  c.  i. 
senate  their  sense  of  such  treatment,  and  to  leave 
Sparta.     At  length,  however,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
after  consultation  with  their  allies,  and,  it  is  added, 
some  reproaches  from  them,  had  determined  upon 
juster  measures.     Five  thousand  Spartans,  each  at-    ' 
tended  by  seven  Helots,  making  altogether  a  body  of 
forty  thousand  fighting  men  (for  all  the  Helots  acted  c.  29. 
as  light-armed  troops)  marched  silently  out  of  the 
city  in  the  evening,  under  the  command  of  Pausanias 
son  of  Cleombrotus,  regent  for  his  cousin  Pleistar- 
chus  son  of  Leonidas,  yet  a  minor.    In  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  Athenian  ministers  came  to  make 
their  final  complaint  to  the  senate,  they  were  told 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  already  on  the 
confines  of  Arcadia,  in  its  way  to  meet  the  Persians. 
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The  Aryans  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  so  tho- 
roly  in  the  Persian  interest  that  they  had  undertaken 
to  intercept  any  Spartan  troops  which  should  attempt 
to  quit  Laconia.  The  suddenness  and  secrecy  of  the 
march  defeated  their  intention.  Immediately,  how-, 
^ver,  on  receiving  intelligtnce  that  the  Laced»mo'- 
nian  army  had  entered  Arcadia,  they  sent  Inlcmia* 
tion  to  Mardonius. 

While  the  Persian  general  had  any  hope  of  bring* 
ing  over  the  Athenians,  he  Imd  carefully  spared  At- 
tica ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  that  they  were 
Rerodot    immoveable,  he  gave  up  the  country  for  plunder  to 
I.9.C.  13.  j^jg  |j.QQps^  and  he  completely  destroyed  the  city. 
Then,  hearing  that  the  Peloporaiesians  were  in  mo- 
tion, he  returned  into  Boeotia ;  a  country  moce  com- 
Diod*  Sic.  modious  for  the  action  of  his  numerous  cavalry, 
Herodot,^'  nearer  to  his  magazines,  whidi  were  principally  at 
1. 9.  c.  41.  Thebes,  and  whence,  in  any  misfortune^  retreat 
would  be  more  open,  while  in  success,  the  way  was 
equally   ready  into  Peloponnesus.      He   fi^ed  his 
.   .    camp  in  the  Theban  territory,  extending  it  along  the 
c.  15.     course  of  the  Asopus,  from  Erythrae  toward  Hysiae, 
on  the  bojrder  of  the  Plataean  lands.    Withm  this 
*  tract  he  chose  a  situation  where  be  fortified  a  space 
of  something  more  than  a  square  mile. 

The  L^edsemonians  meanwhile  were  joined,  at 
the  isthmus,  by  the  other  Peloponnesians  of  the  ccm- 
federacy ;  and  there,  according  to  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks  in  all  momentous  undertakings, 
after  solemn  sacrifices^  the  bowels  of  the  victims 
were  observed,  whence  persons  believed  to  be  in- 
spired, or,  if  such  were  not  to  be  found,  persons 
learned  in  divination,  undertook  to  know  how  far 
and  upon  what  conditions  the  gods  would  be  propi- 
c.  33.  tious.  Tisamenus,  an  Eleian,  attended  Pau«anias 
in  quality  of  prophet  to  the  army.    The  hactdm- 
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monians  had  such  confidence  in  the  fortune  and   8ix:T. 
prophetical  abilities  of  this  man,  that,  to  secure  him  ,,^ij!^ 
to  themselves,  when  he  had  refused  all  other  price, 
they  admitted  him  and  his  brother  to  the  full  privi- 
leges of  Spartan  citizens ;  an  honor,  never,  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  conferred  upon  any  other  per- 
son*     Upon  the  present  occasion  the  symptoms  ^^^^9, 
were  very  favorable ;  which  would  perhaps  com- 
monly happen  when  measures  were  already  resolved 
upon ;  tbo,  among  the  Greeks,  policy  and  supersti- 
tion were  so  intimately  blended,  that  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  discover  what  should  be  attributed  to  each. 
At  Eleusis  the  combined  army  was  joined  by  the  S.^^^i?- 
Athenian  forces,  to  the  chief  conunand  of  which  i.ii.cso! 
Aiisteides  had  been  raised,  by  a  particular  decree  of  ^!j|^^ 
the  people.    There  farther  sacrifices  were  made,  and 
the  symptoms  of  the  victims  were  again  favorable. 
The  army,   therefore,  proceeded  with  confidence 
into  Bceotia,  and  took  a  position  on  the  roots  of 
mount  Cithseron,  opposite  to  the  camp  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  river  Asopus  flowing  between  them. 

Mardonius  had  judiciously  left  the  passage  of  the 
mountains  uninterrupted  to  the  Grecian  troops  ;  his 
business  being  to  draw  them,  into  the  champain 
country,  where,  through  his  cavalry,  on  which,  then 
as  at  this  day,  was  the  principal  reliance  of  Asiatic 
armies,  victory  would  be  nearly  certain  to  him,  and 
probably  easy.  But  Pausanias  would  not  move  from 
his  advantageous  ground ;  and  his  position  was  so  Herodot. 
strong  that  an  attempt  to  force  it  could  not  prudent-  ^•^•^-  *®* 
ly  be  ventured.  Mardonius  therefore  ordered  Ma- 
sistius,  his  general  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  with 
all  the  horse,  and,  by  harassing  in  various  parts,  to 
make  the  Greeks  une^y  in  their  situation ;  not  ne- 
glecting at  the  same  time,  if  he  could  find  or  create 
opportunity,  to  attempt  an  impression.    The  Per- 
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CHAP,    sian  cavalry  all  used  missile  weapons,  darts  <xt  ar* 
*^-      rows,  or  both ;  a  practice  by  which,  near  four  cen- 


turies and  a  half  after,  they  destroyed  the  RcHBan  ar- 
my under  Crassus,  and  in  which  the  horsemen  of 
the  same  countries  are  still  wonderfidly  skilful  at 
this  day*  Like  the  eastcum  cavalry  at  this  day  also, 
they  commonly  attacked  or  harassed  by  small  bodies 
in  succession;  vehement  in  onset,  never  long  in 
conflict,  but,  if  the  enemy  was  firm  in  resistance,  re- 
treating as  hastily  as  they  had  advanced,  ,to  prepare 
for  another  charge. 
??*lf«}  ^^^  Me^uian  camp  was  in  the  part  of  the  Gre- 
FiaLArkt.  cian  line  the  most  accessible  to  cavalry.  Here, 
therefore,  Masistius  directed  his  jH'incipal  efforts. 
The  Megarians,  somewhat  surprized  by  the  novel 
manner  of  the  attack,  nevertheless  maintained  tlieir 
staticHi.  Wearied,  however,  at  length  by  the  un- 
ceasing succession  of  fresh  troops,  all  of  whom  ap- 
proached enough  to  give  c^i»*obrious  language,  and 
discharge  their  darts  and  arrows,  after  which  they 
instantly  retired,  the  Megarian  leaders  sent  to  inform 
Pausanius  of  their  distress ;  adding,  that  they  must 
abandon  their  post  if  not  quickly  relieved.  Pausa- 
nias  himself  was  at  a  loss  how  effectually  to  expose 
those  desultory  attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry.  He 
assembled  the  generals  for  their  advice,  and  ex* 
pressed  his  wish,  that  volunteers  could  be  found  to 
undertake  a  business,  which  was  so  new  to  him, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  orders  upon  it.  The 
Athenians  alone  offered  themselves.  Aristeides  had 
had  the  advantage  of  serving  in  a  high  command 
under  the  great  Mildades  at  the  batde  of  Marathon. 
PiatArut*  Upon  the  present  occasion  he  selected  an  active  of- 
ficer named  Olympiodorus,  under  whose  orders  he 
Piut***  ^  placed  three  hundred  chosen  heavy-armed  foot,  with 
utinp.      a  large  proportion  of  archers  and  dartmen*    These 
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seem  to  hare  been,  in  the  Athenian  annies,  superior  sect; 
ta  Ae  light  troops  of  the  Peloponnesians  ;  and  pro-  .^^ijl!^ 
bably  also  to  those  of  the  Megarians  ;  who,  being  a 
Dorian  people  irom  Peloponnesus,  would  pride 
themselves  upon  adhering  to  the  Pelop<Minesian  dis- 
cipline. Ol3rmpiodorus  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
pressed  part  of  the  line.  The  Persian  horse,  who, 
by  the  swiftness  of  their  retreat,  eluded  every  effort 
of  the  Megarian  heavy-armed  foot,  found  them- 
selves unexpectedly  incommoded  by  the  Athenian 
bowmen.  Chai^ng  to  disperse  them,  they  were 
received  by  the  heavy-armed  foot,  upon  whom  they 
could  make  no  impression,  but  suffered  in  the  at- 
tempt. Masistius,  vexed  to  be  thus  bafBed,  and 
anxious  to  recover  an  advantage  from  which  he  had 
promised  himself  credit,  advanced  to  direct  and  in- 
conrage  those  desultory  attacks,  so  harassing  to  reg- 
ular infantry.  In  the  instant  of  a  charge,  his  horse, 
woimded  with  an  arrow,  reared  upright,  and  he  fell. 
His  troops,  attentive  to  their  usual  evolution,  with- 
out adverting  to  their  general's*  misfortune,  wheeled 
and  retreated  full  speed*  The  Athenian  heavy- 
armed  foot,  rushing  forward,  overpowered  the  few 
remaining  about  Masistius.  His  horse  was  caught 
and  led  off*  by  the  Greeks.  Himself,  lying  on  the 
ground,  after  the  excellence  of  his  armour,  which 
was  complete  like  that  of  the  knights  of  western  Eu- 
rope in  the  times  of  chivalry,  had  resisted  many  ef- 
forts of  the  Athenian  soldiers,  was  at  length  pierced 
in  the  eye  by  a  javelin,  which  penetrated  to  the 
brain.  The  Persian  cavalry  halting  at  their  usual 
distance  from  the  enemy,  waited  in  vain  for  fresh 
orders.  Perceiving  then  their  loss,  the  whole  body 
prepared  to  charge  together,  to  revenge  their  slain 
general,  or,  at  least,  to  recover  the  body.  Olympio- 
dorus,  expecting  this,  had  sent  for  succour ;  but  the 
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Persians  made  their  cha^  b^ore  any  sufficient  re- 
inforcement could  arrive,  and  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  retire  f<»:  more  advantageous  ground. 
Assistance  however  was  not  delayed.  The  Grecian 
foot  chained  the  Persian  horse,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  recovered  their  prize.  The  cavalry  stood  again 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  but,  af- 
ter some  consultation  amcMig  the  principal  surviving 
officers,  retreated  to  their  camp. 

Masistius  was  a  man  very  high  both  in  rank 
and  in  esteem  among  the  Persians,  and,  as  it  appears 

?T^mA  from  Herodotus,  next  in  command  to  Mardonius. 
His  death  was  therefore  lamented  in  their  camp, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  public  mourning,  and  every 

c.  35.  honorable  testimony  of  general  grief.  The  event 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  little  incouraging  to 
the  Greeks.  The  leaders  derived  just  confidence 
from  the  experience  that  the  formidable  cavalry  of 
the  East  could  be  resisted ;  and  the  body  of  the  slain 
general,  borne  on  a  carriage  through  the  whole  camp, 
however  in  itself  a  melancholy  object,  was,  in  this 
season,  an  animating  spectacle  to  the  soldiers.  It 
was  now  determined  to  quit  the  present  ground, 
which,  tho  otherwise  advantageous,  had  been  found 
inconvenient  from  scarcity  of  water  (for  the  decided 
superiority  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  made  it  difficult 
to  water  from  the  Asopus)  and  to  venture  to  a  lower 
situation,  within  the  Plataean  territory,  near  the  Gar- 

9  Sept.  gaphian  fountain.  In  their  march  from  Erythras, 
they  kept  the  mountain-ridge  by  Hysiae,  but  the 
ground  of  incampment  consisted  of  gentle  eminences 
only. 

Herodot.        ^^  ^^  situation^  nothing  forbidding,  the  troopsr  of 

1. 9.  c.      every  Grecian  state  claimed  their  accustomed  post 

'    '       in  the  line.     The  Lacedaemonians,  having  been  long 

^  the  leading  people  of  Greece,  had  the  right  as  their 
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acksowleged  privilege.  The  Adienians,  unques-'  bbct. 
tioaably  next  in  consequence,  thought  themselves  ^^^JSJI;^ 
intitled  to  the  second  rank  ;  but  having  never  acted 
m  any  large  body  with  Peloponnesian  armies,  no 
custom  had  established  their  degree  of  precedenc}% 
The  Tegeans  therefore  claimed  the  left  of  the  line, 
as  their  post  by  antient  prescription.  The  dispute 
was  brou^t  before  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
army.  The  Tegeans  urged  their  claim  in  a  studied 
oration;  supporting  it  by  a  long  detail  of  the  great 
actions  of  their  ancestors.  Aristeides  answered  for 
the  Athenians^     '  We  understand/  he  said,  ^  that  Herod,  i. 

*  we  came  hither  not  to  harangue  but  to  fight.    Oih-  ^*  ^'  ^' 

*  erwise,  were  we  disposed  to  boast  of  the  deeds  in 

*  arms  of  our  ancestors,  we  could  go  as  fiur  into  anti- 

*  quity  as  the  Arcadians,  and  perhaps  find  more  ho- 

*  norsJble  testimonies  in  our  favor.     For  what  has 

*  passed  in  our  own  times  we  need  only  mention  M a- 
^  rathon.  But  we  think  it  highly  unbecoming,  in  a 
^  moment  like  the  present,  to  be  disputing  about 

*  precedency.  We  are  ready  to  obey  you,  Lacedae- 
^  monians,  wheresover,  and  next  to  whomsoever  you 
^  think  it  for  the  common  advantage  to  place  us* 
'  Wherever  our  station  may  be  appointed,  we  shall 
'  endevor  to  act  as  becomes  us  in  the  common  cause 
^  of  Greece.  Command  therefore,  and  depend  upon 
^  our  obedience.'  The  Lacedaemonians,  without  hes* 
itation,  and  with  one  voice,  exclaimed,  that  ^  The 

*  Athenians  ought  to  have  the  post  of  honor  in  pre-  i-  ®-  «•  »• 
^  ference  to  the  Arcadians.' 

The  army  was  then  disposed  in  the  following  or- 
der :  five  thousand  Spartans  of  the  city  held  the  first 
place  on  the  right,  attended  by  thirty-five  thousand 

^  Herodotus,  in  relating  this  transaction,  speaks  of  the  Athe- 
nians  in  general,  without  naming  any  one :  Platarch  attributes 
all  to  Aristeides. 
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light-armed  Helots :  then  five  thousand  Lacedaemo- 
nians of  the  other  towns  of  Laconia,  attended  by  five 
thousand  Helots.  Next  to  these  were  the  Tegeans, 
in  number  fifteen  hundred  :  then  five  thousaxid  Co- 
rinthians, three  hundred  Potidasans  from  Pallene,  «x 
hundred  Orchomenians  of  Arcadia,  three  thousand 
Sicyonians,  eight  hundred  Epidaurians,  one  thou- 
sand Troezenians,  two  hundred  Lepreats,  four  hun- 
dred Myceneoans  and  Tir)^thians,  one  thousand 
Phliasians,  three  hundred  Hermionians,  six  hun- 
dred Eretrians  and  Styrians,  four  hundred  Chalci- 
dians,  five  hundred  Ambraciots,  eight  hundred  Leu- 
cadians  and  Anactorians,  two  hundred  Paleans  of 
Cephallenia,  five  hundred  j£ginetans,  three  thousand 
Megarians,  six  hundred  Plataeans,  and  lastly,  eight 
thousand  Athenians,  held  the  extreme  of  the  left 
wing.  These,  exclusively  of  the  Helots,  were 
together  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred ;  all 
heavy-armed  foot.  But  every  Spartan  of  the  city 
having  seven  attending  Helots ;  every  other  Lace- 
daemonian one ;  and  the  slaves  attending  the  other 
Greeks,  and  acting  as  light-armed  soldiers,  being, 
Herodo^  according  to  Herodotus,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
'  '  one  to  every  heavy-armed  soldier,  the  light^armed 
would  thus  be,  in  all,  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, and  the  total  number  of  fighting  men®  a  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand  two  hundred.  There  were 
besides  eighteen  hundred  Thespians,  not  regularly 
armed,  who  would  make  the  whole  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand.  Herodotus  mentions  no  horse  in  the  Gre- 
cian army ;  probably  because  the  force  was  inconsi- 

'  Av^pojv  fi.ax[fi.<jv.  There  were  perhaps  other  slaves  who  did 
not  hear  arms,  and  there  might  be  light-armed  soldiers  who 
were  not  slaves.  Such  apparently  the  Thespians  were.  On 
this  subject  the  note  49,  p.  706,  of  Wesseling's  Herodotus,  may 
deserve  attention. 
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deraUe,  and  utterly  incompetent  to  face  the  nume- 
rous and  excellent  cavalry  of  Persia. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Greeks  had  J^|"^®*- 
filed  off  toward  Phttea,  Mardonius  also  moved  and  L  iol 
incamped  over  against  them,  keeping  still  the  Aso* 
pus  in  his  boat.    Herodotus  supposes  his  army  to 
have  consisted  now  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand fighting  men ;  of  whom  fifty  thousand  were  c.  3i. 
Greeks  or  Macedonians ;  tho,  he  says,  the  number 
of  diese  was  never  exactly  ascertained.    In'  num- 
bering the  others  also  he  has  omitted  to  deduct 
those  probably  lost  in  the  march  of  Artabazus  and 
in  winter-quarters,  together  with  the  sick,  besides 
those  by  his  own  account  destroyed  at  the  siege  of 
Poddaaa.     Cornelius  Nepos  makes  the  in&ntry  two  Com.Nep. 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  horse  twenty  thousand,  ^**' 
all  chosen  troops.    Among  the  Greeks  under  the 
Persian  banners,  a  thousand  Phocians  followed  with  Herodot • 
extreme  reluctance  ;  while  their  fellowcountrymen, 
who  had  taken  refuge  among  the  fastnesses  of  Par- 
nassus, were,  with  all  the  activity  that  the  zeal  of 
revenge  and  the  lust  of  plunder  united  could  excite, 
continually  harassing  the  outskirts  of  the  army. 

Mardonius,  as  well  as  Pausanias,  had  an  Eleian 
prophet  in  his  pay.  Herodotus  affirms  that  he  even  Herod.i.9. 
solicitously  consulted  Grecian  oracles  concerning  *•  ^»  ^* 
the  event  of  the  war ;  and  gives  a  very  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  application  to  the  prophetical  cavern  of 
Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in  Boeotia.  Possibly  he 
might  think  it  of  consequence  to  propagate  among 
the  Greeks,  both  his  auxiliaries  and  his  enemies, 
the  belief  that  their  own  gods  favored  the  Persian 
cause.  But  the  Greeks  under  his  command  had 
also  their  particular  prophet,  whose  predictions 
might  be  inconvenient  to  him,  and  agaiilst  whom  a 
Grecian  prophet,  under  his  own  influence,  might.be 
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useful.    For  himself,  it  is  utterly  unlikely  that  he 
would  pay  any  regard  to  the  oracles  of  deities,  the 
belief  in  whom  the  religion  of  his  couijtry  taught 
him  to  despise  and  abhor.    The  Grecian  prophets 
however  in  both  armies,  on  inspection  of  the  sacri- 
ficed victims,  foretold  victory  to  their  own,  provided 
it  received  the  attack.    These  prophecies,  if  dic- 
tated by  policy,  appear  on  both  sides  judicious*®. 
For  the  Greeks  had  only  to  keep  their  advantageous 
ground,  while  the  vast  army  of  their  enemy  con- 
sumed its  magazines,   and  they  would  have  the 
benefit  of  victory  without  risk.    To  the  Persiians 
also  the  same  prediction  might  be  useful ;  to  ac- 
count to  the  soldier  for  the  inaction  of  his  general 
before  an  army  so  inferior,  and  to  keep  him  quiet 
under  sufferings  from  scarcity  and  probably  badness 
of  provisions,  together  with  the  want  of  many  things 
to  which  Asiatics  were  accustomed,  while  means 
were  sought  to  intice  or  force  the  Greeks  from  their 
position.    Eight  days  passed  without  any  material 
attempt  on  either  side.     But,  during  this  pause, 
Herodot    Mardonius  obtained  exact  information  of  the  defiles 
1. 9.  c.  39.  ^£.  JJJQ^^^  Cithaeron,  through  which  the  Grecian 
army  received  its  supplies.    On  the  evening  of  the 
17  Sept.    ninth  day  a  large  body  of  horse  marched.    Just 
where  the  defile  meets  the  plain  they  fell  in  with  a 
convoy.    They  killed  men  and  cattle  till  sated  with 

^^  If  the  simple  Herodotus  sometimes  tires  with  reiterated 
details  of  the  superstition  of  liis  age,  yet  the  phiiosopliical 
Plutarch  is  far  more  disgusting.  Herodotus,  drawing  his  pic- 
tures from  the  life,  is  often  informing,  and  never  fails  to  be  in 
some  degree  amusing.  We  are  indeed  sometimes  «t  a  loss  to 
know  what  he  believed  himself;  and  oflen  we  wish  in  vain  to 
discover  how  far  the  real  belief  of  statesmen  and  generals 
lias  operated,  and  where  their  policy  only  has  made  use  of 
the  credulity  of  the  vulgar.  Here  we  might  expect  the  phi- 
losopher of  an  inlightened  age  to  assist  us ;  but  we  are  to- 
tally disappointed. 
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fllaiQ;liler,  and  drove  die  remainder  to  their  own    sect. 
camp.*   Two  days  then  again  passed  without  any  ^^IJI;^^ 
considerable  event,  neither  army  venturing  to  pass 
the  Asopus;  but  the  Persian  horse,  in  detached 
bodies^  were  unceasingly  harassing  the  Greeks. 

Whether  the  Grecian  soothsayer  in  the  Persian 
general's  pay  was  really  intractable,  or  whether  only 
die  hiMorian's  zeal  for  the  credit  of  the  religion  of 
his  country  induced  him  to  propagate,  and  perhaps 
believe,  the  report,  Mardonius,  we  are  told,  at  length 
determined  to  disregard  the  Grecian  prognostics, 
which  forbad  attack,  and  to  follow  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Persians  alone  in  ingaging  the  enemy. 
The  conduct,  however,  which  Herodotus  attributes  Herodot. 
to  him  upon  this  occasion,  shows  both  the  general  ^-  *•  ^-  ^^ 
and  the  politician.  Having  sununoned  the  princi-  so  Sept« 
pal  Grecian  officers  of  his  army,  he  asked  if  they 
knew  of  any  oracle  declaring  that  a  Persian  army 
should  perish  in  Greece.  None  would  own  they 
knew  of  any  such,  tho  it  seems  a  report  of  such  an 
oracle  had  been  circulated.  *  Then,'  said  Mardo- 
nius,  *  I  will  tell  you  that  I  well  know  an  oracle  has 

*  fwetold  the  destruction  of  a  Persian  army  that 

*  shall  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi.    Be  however 
'  assured  that  the  army  under  my  orders  shall  never 

*  violate  that  temple.     The  Greeks  therefore,  allies 

*  of  the  Persians,  may  proceed,  confident  of  the  favor 

*  of  their  gods,  and  of  victory.'  He  then  declared 
his  intention  to  attack  the  confederates  on  the  next 
day,  and  directed  to  prepare  accordingly.  As  the 
historian  had  conversed  with  Boeotians  of  rank  who  Hcrodot 
served  under  Mardonius,  the  account  *of  this  trans-  i*^-  «•  in- 
action, in  itself  probable,  might  come  to  him  well 
autiienticated. 

Among  those  of  Grecian  race  now  subjects  of  the 
Persian  empire,  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia,  from 
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an  independent  soverekv  become  ibe  foUowef  of  m 
Persian  general,  wouJd  not  naturally  be  Uie  HMal 
lierod(>t.  satisfied  with  his  new  situati<Hi.  Revohjng  in  lua 
44,  45.      mind  the  possible  consequences  of  the  approiuching 

^tid!^  ^^y>  ^^  ^^  '^^^  ^"'^^  -^^  midnight  h«  mouirted 
his  horse^  rode  to  the  Athenian  line,  and  demanded 
to  q;>eak  with  the  general.  Aristeides^  infimaed 
that  an  unknown  person  on  horseback  from  the 
Persian  camp,  and  apparently  of  rank,  demanded,  to 
q>eak  with  him,  assembled  some  of  hia  principal 
oiBicers,  and  went  with  them  to  th^  pbee.  The 
king,  of  Macedonia  told  them,  /  that  Mardonius  had 
^  determined  to  attack  the  Grecian  camp  next  mom* ' 
'ing,  and  had  given  his  orders  for  the  purpoee* 

*  Should  anything  neverthdesa  prevent  the  attack 

*  from  taking  place,  he  advised  that  the  Grecian 
^  generals  should  persevere  in  holding  their  present 

*  situation,  for  the  deficiency  of  the  magaain^  would 
^  soon  compel  the  Persian^  to  retire.  His  a&ction 
'  for  the  Greek  nation  in  general,  and  his  particular 
^  regard  for  the  Athenian  people,  had  induced  him 
^  to  hazard  the  very  dangeroua  measure  in  which 
'  they  saw  him  ingaged.    He  need  not  theref(x*e»  h» 

*  was  sure,  reqwst  from  them>  that  secrecy  which 
>]u«  safety  required;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 

*  the  war  at  last  have  a  favorable  issue  for  them,  he 
^  trusted  that  his  known  inclination  for  the  Grecian 

*  cause,  and  more  especially  his  service  of  that  night, 
^  would  be  remembered,  when  Greeoe,  being  free, 
^  might  a^t  Macedonia  in  recovering  independent 

Hcredot.    ^  <^y*'    Alexaiider  hastened  back  to  his  own  camp ; 

kO.c.46.   Aristeides  immediately  went  to  Pausaniaa  with  the 
intelli^nce  he  had  received. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  general  at  the 
commander-in-chief's  lent,  the  important  consulta- 
tion was  entered  upon,  in  what  manner  to  resist  the 
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BOKkf  expected  in  A  feir  hours,  which  was  to  de*   sect. 
eide  the  iate  of  Greece^    It  had  been  dbserved  AsA  ^^J!^!^ 
the  nelhre  Persians,  esteemed  far  superior  to  the. 
other  Asiatic  infantry,  held  the  kft  of  the  enemy's 
line,  againat  the  Laeedesmonian^,  and  the  Greeks  in 
the  P^niam  service  the  right,  agahist  the  Athenians. 
Paneaftias  propoaed  a  chan^  in  the  ordnr  of  the 
Gieoiananny;  that  the  Athenians,  who  alone  of  the 
confederanea.had  any  experience  of  action  with  the 
Peraans^  and  who  weve  ekte,  not  only  with  the 
memoiy  di  their  great  victory  at  Mafathon,  but  also 
with  the  event  of  their  recent  ingagement  with  the 
cavaivy,  ahould  move  to  the  right  wing,  and  that  die 
LacedaMnonians,  long  accustomed  to  be  superior  to 
aH  ^  Greeks,  should  take  die  left.    Aristeides 
readily  consented,  and  orders  were  given  according- 
ly.   Day  broke,  and  the  Persian  generals  observed  ^  ®®P*' 
^e  Grecian  troops  in  motion.    This  unexpected  9.  c.  47/ 
circumstance  induced  them  to  defer  the  intended  ^SJiT*' 
attack.    Change  in  their  own  disposition  might  be* 
cQBfie  necessary ;  changes  were  made;  the  day  was 
conaoraed  in  ev<dutk>ns  of  both.armies,  and  the  Per- 
sian infantry  never  came  into  action.    But  the  ca- 
valry harassed  unceasingly  the  more  accessible  parts 
of  Ae  Grecian  line.    Generally  they  did  no  more  f^^^^ 
than  discharge  their  bows  and  hastily  retire  ;  thus,  piut.  vil 
however,  keeping  a  constant  alarm,  and  while  they  ^™****' 
ii^icted  many  wounds,  receiving  little  injury.    But 
a  more  serious  attack  was  made  upon  diat  part  of 
the  Laoedasmonian  line  which  guarded  the  Garga- 
phian  fountain,  where  the  horse  remained  masters 
of  the  field. 

Night  put  an  end  to  this  desultory  kind  of  action ;  Herod.  1. 
when,  after  a  day  of  unremitted  fatigue^^,  the  Gre-  ^*  ^'  ^' 

BfTpjm.    Herod.  1.  9.  c.  62. 
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cian  ftrmy  was  widioot  water.   Piovismns  also  belgan 
to  fail,  the  activity  of  the  Pershn  horse  intereepting 
supplies.     To  move  therefore  was  indispensable. 
Herodot.    At  little  more  than  a  mile  irom  the  Giargaphian 
Piat'^t.'  fountain,  towvd  Plataea,  the  waters  of  the  Asopus, 
Ariftid.      jj^  ^^j^  ^esceut  from  mount  Cithasron,  fonned  an 
iland,  not  half  a  mile  wide.    This  spot,  for  the  sake 
of  water,  it  was  determined  to  occupy.    At  the  same 
time  it  was  resolved  to  send  half  die  army  to  the 
mountains,  to  bring  in  a  convojr  o£provim>ns  which 
waited  there,  not  daring  to  stir  beyond  the  defiles. 
But  it  was  feared  to  attempt  a  movement  in  die 
plain,  in  presence  of  the  Persian  horse,  which  in 
the  very  oamp  had  given  such  annoyance.    Hie 
second  watch  of  the  night  was  therefore  the  time 
appointed  for  the  march.    But  when,  danger  press- 
ing, fear  ran  high,  the  troops  of  each  independent 
state  little  regarded  the  oiders  of  the  commander-in- 
Herod.  1.   <^hi^f*     '^^^  Tegeans  steddily  observed  the  motions 
9.  c.  62.     of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Platseans  those  of 
fan.'p.ia7.  the  Athenians ;  but  the  rest,  instead  of  halting  at  the 
Plat  yit.  ^land,  fled  (for  that  is  the  term  used  by  H»odotus, 
Aristid.      and  confirmed  even  by  Plutarch)  as  far  as  the  temple 
of  Juno,  under  the  walls  of  Plataa,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Gai^phian  foun- 
tain« 
Herod.  1.       ^^^  obstinacy  of  a  Spartan  officer,  from  which 
o.c.  53,54.  Qxdy  unfortunate  consequences  could  reasonably  be 
Ariatir '   cxpccted,  led  immediately  to  die  great  and  most 
important  victory  which  followed.    Amompfaaretus, 
whose  military  rank  was  that  of  locage,  but  who  was 
besides  vested  with  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, urging  the  laws  of  his  country  against  his 
general's  orders,  absolutely  refused  to  retreat.   P^u- 
sanias,  incensed  at  this  disobedience,  yet,  as  the 
circumstance  was  altogether  new  in  the  Spartan 
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•wvioe,  at  a  loia  how  to  act,  detained  the  Laced»-   sect. 
inoBian  forces  while  the  others  were  pressing  their  ^^IJ!;^ 
march*    But  the  Athenian  general,  ever  attentive  to 
the  lateiest  of  the  confederacy  at  large,  before  he 
woold  suffer  his  own  troops  to  move,  sent  to  inquire 
the  cauflc  of  the  delay  of  which  he  was  informed 
aawng  the  Lacedaemonians^   The  officer  dispatphed  Heiod.i. 
upon  this  occaaiKm  found  the  commander «in-chief  piut.  viu 
in  high  altercation  with  Amompharetus ;  who  at  ^^^^' 
the  instant  of  the  Athenians  arrival,  taking  up  a 
large  stone  in  both  his  hands,  in  allusion  to  the 
Grecian  mode  of  votii^  by  casting  a  shell,  a  peb- 
ble, or  a  die  into  an  urn,  threw  it  before  his  gene* 
ral's  feet,  sayii^,  *  With  this  die  I  give  my  vote  not 
*  to  fly  from  the  strangers :'  for  by  that  gentle  term 
the  Laeedsmoniana  usually  distinguished  foreiners, 
whom  the  other  Greek?  called  barbarians,    Pausa* 
nias  desired  the  Athenian  officer  to  report  to  his 
immediate  commander  what  he  had  seen,  and  to 
request  that  the  motions  of  the  Athenian  troops 
might  be  directed  by  what  should  be  observed  of 
the  Lacedaemonian.    At  length,  day  breaking,  he  Herod,  i. 
gave  his  <xders  for  the  Lacedmnonians  with  the  ^'  ^*  ^' 
Tegeans,  who  alone  of  the  other  confederates  re- 
mained with  him,  to  move  toward  the  proposed 
ground  of  incampment    They  directed  their  march 
along  the  hills ;  the  Athenians  only  ventured  in  the 
plain.    Then  at  last  Amompharetus,  yielding  some- 
thing of  his  obstinacy,  ordered  his  lochus,  with  a    . 
slow  pace,  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  dawn  again  discovered  to  the  Persians  the  22  Sept. 
Grecian  army  in  unexpected  motion.     The  hcrat^  9,^^.  57.' 
always  alert,  and  now  elated  with  the  success  of  the 
preceding  day,  was  quickly  upon  the  Lacede^monian 
rear.     The  movement  of  the  Greeks  being  taken  c.  sa. 
for  flight,  Mardonius  led  the  Persian  infantry  in  pur- 
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rr^69  *^  **^"^  ^"^  oertwn  victory.  The  Grodm  generd 
'  '  '  had  not  been  immediately  aware  of  the  cowardly  die* 
obedience  of  diat  lai^  part  of  his  fbrces,  wttidiliftd 
pi^edon  heyond  the  ground  intended  to  be  ecco:' 
pkd.  It  was  now  advisable,  if  possible,  to  join 
Aem ;  but  the  Persian  horse  fio  annoyed  his  vekTy 
with  desuhory  attacks  continually  reiteiMed,  lliat  it 
became  necessary  to  make  a  stand.  He  sent  there* 
fore  to  inform  the  Athenian  general  of  all  circum- 
stances, and  to  request  his  omiediate  cooperation  ki 
c.  61.  an  effort  to  repel  the  enemy^s  cavalry.  Aristeides 
AHstid!'  readily  consented;  but  before  he  could  join  the 
LacedBBmonians,  the  Grecian  troops  in  iht  Persian 
service  were  upon  him,  and  he  had  himself  to  con^ 
tend  with  superior  numbers.  The  liacedsememians 
and  Tegeans  however  alone  formed  a  considerable 
army.  They  were  above  eleven  thousand  heavy- 
armed  foot,  and  more  than  forty  thousand  light- 
armed  slaves  attended  them.  But  the  light-armed 
of  the  Peloponnesians  were  of  so  little  estimation, 
that,  notwi^standing  their  numbers,  Pausanias  had 
particularly  desired  a  reKnforcemelit  of  Athenian 
bowmen*  The  ground  however,  consisting  of  dte 
nigged  roots  of  mount  Cithseron,  with  the  Asopus 
flowing  at  the  bottom,  was  favorable  for  defence,  and 
Herodot.  adversc  to  the  action  of  cavalry.  The  Persian  in- 
U9^c.6«.  f^ntry  was  therefore  brought  up;  and  a  fierce  in- 
gi^ment  insued.  The  Perdans,  after  dischm^ng* 
their  missile  weapons,  closed  upon  the  Cireeks,  and 
showed  themselves,  says  the  impartial  historian, 
neither  in  strength  nor  in  counige  inferior^\    But 

1'  To  the  same  purpose  also  even  Plutarch  speaks :  HspfCn 
itfoXXou^— «ux  wt^axvotg  IM  dAC^ujs  iri«^ov7ac,  vit.  Aristid.  and  at 
least  as  much  is  implied  by  PlaUk    Laches,  p.  191.  t.  2. 
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^wy  wem  very  infisrior  in  ams  fiir  dose  fighiv  and  mar. 
not  ksa  so  m  ptacttce  aad  ia  scknce.  Wkh  their  ^^J!^ 
oMdefeocM  ho6m  and  akart  weupoms  they  never^ 
thelen  made  vigosous  aasaulla,  vsmay  af  them  aeiz** 
ng^and  even  breaking  die  long  spears  of  the  Greeks. 
Unacquainled  with  thateacaotness  of  ckse  facnrntian 
and  that  steddy  march,  in  whidh  the  Gbieeks  and 
eqpBcidly  the  Laced»monians»  esocelled,  diey  nishad 
forwaEdsiBgiyyaf  in  very  small  bodies,  and  pernhed 
in  vnx  nttempts  to  penetrate  the  l^witan  phalanx. 
As  thek^  efibrts  at  tangth,  throi^h  repeatod  fidbire, 
began  to  relax,  the  (keeks  advanced  iq>on  diem. 
The  Tegeans,  accordkig  to  Herodotus,  made  the 
fivet  impression ;  the  Lacedaemonians  then  pushed 
forward,,  and  confosion  sorni  became  general  among 
the  Persian  in&ntry. 

MardoniuB,  who,  a  little  before,  had  thought  him- 
self pursuing  an  enemy  neither  able  nor  daring  to 
widistand  him^  was  seized  with  the  deepest  anguish 
to  find  victoiy  thus  turning  against  him*  Had  he 
instandy  determined  upon  retreat,  he  might  proba- 
bly still  have  avoided  any  oonsideraUe  loss ;  for  his 
in&ntcy  would  soon  have  been  safe  in  the  plain,  un^ 
der  the  .protection  of  his  numerous  cavalry.  But 
possibly  signal  and  speedy  success  was  indispensable 
to  him.  His  fortune,  perhaps  his  life,  and  the  lot  Herodot. 
of  all  his  family,  might  depend  upon  it:  less  how-  ji®{(^\^ 
ever  through  the  caprice  o(  the  prince  than  that  of 
the  pe<^le ;  which  is  always  most  dangerous  under 
a  despotic  government  His  army  was  too  nume- 
rous to  subsist  long  in*a  narrow  and  mountainous 
country,  widiout  supplies  by  sea.  The  necessity  of 
decision  therefore  ui^g,  in  die  crisb  before  him^ 
he  determined  to  rest  all  upon  the  fortune  of  the 
present  moment.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of 
cavalry,  he  hastened  to  rally  and  support  his  broken 
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infimtry.  By  a  vigorous  and  weU*coiiducted  charge, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  he 
checked  the  progress  c^  the  Spartan  phalanx :  but 
he  could  not  break  that  firm  and  wdl-disci;dined 
body*  In  his  eflbrts,  after  many  of  his  bravest  ofi-> 
cers  and  numbeies  of  his  soldiers  had  been  killed,  he 
received  himself  a  mortal  wound*  His  fall  uras  the  sig- 
nal for  instant  flight  to  those  about  him,  and,  throu^ 
them,  to  his  whole  army.  For  in  Asktic  armies,  the 
jealousy  of  despotism  being  adverse  to  that  dose 
succession  of  various  ranks,  in  command,  which,  in 
the  European,  contributes  so  much  to  the  preserva- 
tion  of  order  in  all  events,  the  death  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief can  scarcely  fail  to  superinduee  complete 
confusion,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  the  enter[»ize. 
Artabazus,  next  in  command  to  Mardonius,  is  said 
not  only  to  have  diflfered  in  opinion  from  his  general 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  but  to 
have  disapproved  of  the  war  itself.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  was  at  all  ingaged  in  the  battle^.  As 
soon  as  he  was  assured  of  the  rout  of  the  Persian 
infantry,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  army  to  any  who 
would  take  charge  of  it,  he  retreated,  with  forty 
thousand  men  who  had  been  under  his  immediate 
orders,  hastily  toward  Phocis. 

^  RoUio,  tho  ha  sometimes  mbtakes  the  Greek  military  wri- 
ters, as  Thucjdides  and  Xeoophon,  on  subjects  meerly  military, 
is  otherwise,  in  this  early  part  of  Grecian  history,  generally 
exact ;  but  I  know  not  where  he  learnt  that  Artabazus  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  gallant  exertion  in  this  battle.  Herodo* 
tus  mentions,  on  a  prior  occasion  (l\  that  Artabazus  got  credit 
for  his  conduct  in  the  bosiness  or  Plataea ;  apparently  for  liii 
counsel  giyen  before  the  battle,  which  was  justified  by  the 
event ;  and  for  an  able  retreat,  by  which  alone  aoy  part  of  the 
army  was  saved ;  but  neither  Herodotus  nor  Diodorus  nor  Plu- 
tarch, in  describing  the  battle,  mention  that  he  w%b  at  all  in- 
gaged.  Diodorus  gives  an  accouut  of  his  retreat  exactly  cor- 
responding with  that  of  Herodotus. 

(l)b.  9.c.41ft66. 
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While  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  were    sect. 
thus  unexpectedly  victorious  upon  the  hills,  the  .^^li^;^ 
Athenians  were  sharply  ingaged  with  the  Boeotians  J*«j^®^<^^- 
in  the  pliain  below.     The  greater  part  of  the  other  ctPiut 
Greeks  in  the  Per^an  service,  little  earnest  in  the  ^"^^• 
cause,  kept  aloof.    The  abilities  of  Aristeides,  there- 
fore, and  the  valor  of  the  Athenians,  not  exposed  to 
a  contest  too  unequal,  at  length  prevailed.     The 
Boeotians  fled  toward  Thebes.    The  rest,  prepared 
to  act  according  to  circumstances,  made  a  timely 
retreat.    The  crowd  of  Asiatics,  of  various  nations,  ^?^^** 
never  stood  the  charge  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Tegeans,  but  fled  profusely,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  flight  among  those  bands  of  native  Persians  who 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle.    The  horse  how- 
ever, both  Persian  and  Boeotian,  still  kept  the  field, 
and  gave  considerable  protection   to  the  fugitive 
infantry. 

Intelligence  had  quickly  passed  to  the  Greeks  c.  69. 
under  the  walls  of  Platsea,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Tegeans  were  ingaged  and  successful.  Anxious 
then  to  repair  their  shameful  misconduct,  with  that 
usual  unhappiness  of  error  which  leads  to  farther 
error,  they  advanced  with  more  haste  than  good 
order  toward  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  Mega- 
rians  and  Phliasians,  venturing  by  the  plain,  were 
attacked  by  the  Theban  horse,  who  killed  six 
hundred,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the  mountains. 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  meanwhile,  Herodot. 
animated  by  unexpected  success,  yet  steddy  through  piut^yit.* 
practised  discipline,  repelling  all  the  efforts  of  the  ^^^gj^^ 
Persian  cavalry,  pressed  on  to  the  fortified  camp ;  i.  9.  c  3t. 
the  refuge  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  routed  troops, 
and  the  depository  of  all  the  valuables  of  the  army. 
Immediately  they  attempted  an  assault:  but  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  remarkable   for  ignorance  of 
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CHAP,  sieges  as  for  skill  in  the  field,  were  bafted  mth  loss 
^^^IJ;^^  till  the  Atheniaii  forces  arrived.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  officers,  after  vigorous  efibrts 
on  both  sides,  an  assault  succeeded.  A  horrid 
slaughter  insued.  The  vicUMy,  indeed,  of  a  free 
people,  fighting  for  their  possessions,  their  fieuniUes, 
and  their  independency,  against  forein  invaders,  is 
never  likely  to  be  mild.  Of  near  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Asiatics,  the  lowest  reported  numbers  of  the 
Persian  army,  only  three  thousand,  exclusively  of 
those  who  retreated  under  Artabazus,  are  said  to 
have  survived.  Both  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  how- 
ever, avoid  all  detail  of  this  massacre.  How  much 
of  it  happened  within  the  fortified  camp,  and  what 
execution  was  doae  on  fugitives,  over  a  country  so 
surrounded  by  seas  and  mountains  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  Qne  to  escape,  information  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  exactness  is  indeed  not  to  be  expected. 
When  opposition  ceased  within  the  Persian  lines, 
and  the  spirit  of  slaughter  was  at  length  sated,  the 
rich  plunder  of  the  camp  drew  the  attention  of  the 
conquerors.  Here  the  wealth  of  the  lonls  of  Asia 
displayed  a  scene  so  new  to  the  citizens  of  the  little 
Grecian  republics,  that  they  were  at  a  loss  on  what 
Herodot.  ^^j^^^  ^^  preference  to  fix  their  avidi^.  The  Te- 
L0.C.80.  geans,  however,  who  had  first  surmounted  the  ram- 
part, and  throughout  the  action  had  well  supported 
their  pretension  to  precedency  among  the  Greeks, 
having  the  fortune  also  to  arrive  first  at  the  magni- 
ficent pavilion  of  Mardonius,  did  not  hesitate  to  stop 
there.  Instantly  t;^ey  laid  their  rapacious  hands 
upon  all  its  rich  contents ;  great  part  of  which  had 
been  the  furniture  of  Xerxes  himself,  which,  on  his 
hasQr  departure  for  Asia,  he  had  presented  to  his 
ftid.  general  and  brother-in-law.  But  they  were  not  per- 
mitted intirely  to  injoy  this  precedency  in  pillage. 
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The  cominander-in-c|iief  quickly  issued  orders,  sect. 
Tlmt  none  should  presume  to  appropriate  any  part  ^^J^^^^^ 
of  the  booty,  but  that  the  whole  should  be  collected, 
to  be  fiurly  divided  among  those  who  had  together 
earned  it  A  brazen  manger  only,  of  very  curious 
workmanship,  the  Tegeans  were  allowed  to  retain, 
as  an  honorary  testimony  to  their  particular  valor 
and  fortune.  The  Helots,  attending  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian forces,  were  ordered  to  collect  the  rest.  Tents 
and  their  furniture,  adorned  with  gold  and  silver, 
collars,  bracelets,  hilts  of  cimetars,  golden  cups,  and 
various  other  utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  together 
with  horses,  camels,  and  women,  were  the  principal 
spoil.  Abundance  of  rich  clothes,  which  at  another 
time,  says  the  historian,  would  have  been  thought 
valuable  plunder,  were  now  disregarded  But  the 
vi^lance  of  those  appointed  to  superintend  the  bu- 
siness, did  not  suffice  to  prevent  the  Helots  from 
concealing  many  things  of  value,  which  they  sold, 
principally  to  the  iEginetans ;  a  nation  (if  we  may 
so  call  the  inhabitants  of  a  rock)  of  merchant-pirates, 
who,  by  this  unworthy  traffic,  acquired  riches  before 
unknown  among  them. 

The  booty  being  collected,  a  tenth  was  first  set  Herod,  i. 
apart,   according  to   the  customary  piety  of  the  oiSif  g  * 
Greeks,  for  an  offering  to  the  gods.    From  the  pro-  i.ii.c.33. 
duce  of  this,  continues  the  cotemporary  historian, 
was  dedicated,  to  the  god  at  Delphi,  the  golden  tri- 
pod which  stands  upon  the  three-headed  brazen 
serpent  next  the  altar,  the  brazen  statue  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia,  ten  cubits  high,  and  the  brazen  statue 
of  Neptune,  seven  cubits  high,  at  the  isthmus.  The 
Tegeans  dedicated  their  manger  at  Tegea  in  the 
temple  of  the  Alean  Minerva.    To  attribute  to  them 
a  modesty  becoming  their  valor,  and  which  had 
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CHAP,    profited  firom  reproof,  we  should  wish  to  interpret 
^^-      the  goddess's  tide,  from  analogy  in  a  language  de- 
rived from  the  Arcadian,  to  signify,  That  divine 
wisdom  which  directs  what  human  ignorance  calls 
Chance.     The  rest  of  the  spoil  was  ^vided  among 
those  who  had  fought  for  it. 
Among  the  anecdotes  transmitted  concerning  this 
Herodot.    great  event,  one,  related  by  the  original  historian, 
1. 9.  c.  8«.  j^j^  heen  particularly  celebrated.    The  appendages 
of  the  royal  household  were  found,  in  .Ma^onius's 
tent,  nearly  intire  ;  and  most  of  the  domestic  slaves 
had  escaped  the  massacre.    Pausanias,  after  admir- 
ing the  various  riches  of  the  scene  and  the  many 
contrivances  of  luxury,  ordered  a  supper  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Persian  slaves,  exactly  as  it  would  have 
been  for  Mardonius,  had  he  been  living  and  in  his 
command.     The  orders  were  diligently  executed: 
the  splendid  furniture  was  arranged ;  the  sideboard 
displayed  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  plate  ;  the 
.   table  was  covered  with  exquisite  elegance,    Pausa- 
nias then  directed  his  usual  Spartan  supper  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  this  sumptuous  entertainment 
Little  preparation  was  necessary.    Then  sending  for 
the  principal  Grecian  officers,  *  I  have  desired  your 

*  company  here,'  he  said,  *  to  show  you  the  folly  of 

*  the  Persian  general.     Living  as  you  see  at  home, 
'  he  came  thus  far  to  take  from  us  such  a  miserable 

*  pittance  as  ours.' 

1. 9.C.77.  The  Mantineians  had  arrived  from  Tlataea  pre- 
sently after  the  storming  of  the  camp.  Vexed  to 
have  lost  their  share  of  glory  and  reward,  both  so 
extraordinary,  they  marched  immediately,  contrary 
to  the  inclination  of  Pausanias,  in  pursuit  of  Arta- 
bazus.  Having  reached  the  borders  of  Thessaly, 
they  however  returned  without  eflfecting  anything. 
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FKsently  after  them  the  Eleians  had  arrived.    The    sect. 
generals  of  both,  on  their  return  to  their  respective  .^^^JI^ 
countries,  were  punished  with  banishment 

After  the  collection  of  the  spoil,  the  next  care  Herod,  i. 
of  the  Greeks,  and  what  upon  all  occasions  they 
esteemed  a  necessaxy  and  sacred  office,  was  the  bu- 
rial of  their  slain.  The  Lacedaemonians  formed 
three  separate  burial-places ;  one  for  those  who  had 
borne  sacred  offices^^  of  whom  the  gallant  Amom- 
pharetus  had  fallen ;  another  for  the  other  Lacedas- 
mbnians ;  and  the  third  for  the  Helots.  Herodotus 
relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  severity  of  their 
maxims  of  discipline  at  this  time.  Aristodemus, 
who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  been  disgraced  for 
not  taking  his  share  in  the  action  at  Thermopylae, 
distinguished  himself  beyond  all  others  in  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  and  was  at  length  slain.  The  merit  of 
his  behaviour  was  acknowleged ;  but  it  was  admit- 
ted only  as  sufficient,  in  his  circumstances,  to  wipe 
off  infamy,  and  not  to  earn  honor.  The  historian, 
however,  with  the  inclination,  has  not  wanted  thtf 
power,  to  bestow  on  him  more  liberal  reward ;  and 
the  eulogy  of  Herodotus  will  transmit  the  name  of 
Aristodemus,  with  glory,  probably,  to  the  latest 
generations.  The  Athenians,  Tegeans,  Megarians, 
and  Phliasians,  had  each  a  single  burying-place. 
Barrows,  raised,  according  to  that  extensive  practice 
of  antiquity  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 

u  Xhis  obvious  interpretation  of  the  term  ip^o^,  which  stands 
in  all  the  editions  of  Herodotus,  does  not  appear  to  me  loaded 
with  any  difficulty.  I  wish  to  avoid  discussion  of  matters  which 
lie  within  the  proper  province  of  the  critic  or  the  antiquarian 
rather  than  of  the  historian ;  yet  I  must  own  that  I  think  the 
ingenious  conjectures  of  Valckenarius  and  others  upon  this  pas- 
sage, in  the  noteis  of  Wesseling's  edition,  all  more  open  to  ob« 
jection  than  the  old  reading. 


^rifltid. 
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notice,  distinguished  to  foUowii^  ages  the  several 

spots**. 

These  sdemn  ceremonies  were  scarcely  over, 

piut  vit    when  a  dangerous  jealousy  broke  out  between  the 

Athenians  and  Lacedflsmonians,  on  the  questioa  to 

whom  the  accustomed  Aristeia,  or  first  honora  of 

military  merit,  were  due,  upon  this  great  occasion* 

Immediate  ill  consequences  were  however  prevented 

tbffough  the  influence  of  the  Corinthian  leaders ; 

Herod.  1.  ^^^>  interfering  as  mediators,  named  the  Platasans 

^  ^'      as  having  merited  beyond  all  others.    When  the 

L  Xc.  U.  common  cause  particularly  required  exertion  by  sea, 

1^  Platarch,  in  his  life  of  Aristeides,  expresses  wonder,  audi 
in  his  Treatise  against  Herodotus,  much  indignation,  at  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Lacedaemonians,  Tegean8,^and  Athenians  alone 
gained  the  yictory  of  Plattta :  yet  in  the  former  work,  relatii^f 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Herodotus,  the  disorderly  flight 
of  the  other  Greeks  before  the  battle,  he  has  giyen  pretty 
direct  testimony  to  the  fact  Lysias,  in  his  funeral  oration, 
asserts  it  positzvely.  (Lys.  or.  fun.  p.  107.  yel.  196).  II  is  in* 
deed  little  likely  that,  while  memory  of  the  transaction  was 
yet  fresh,  a  historian,  writing  for  the  Greek  nation,  would  ven- 
tnre  a  false  assertion  so  dishonorable  to  so  large  a  part  of  it, 
concemiug  facts  in  their  nature  of  such  public  notoriety ;  and 
it  is  still  less  likely  that  such  an  assertion  would  remain  to  be 
refuted  in  Plutarch's  age.  The  interest  which  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  and  Atheni&ns  afterward  had  in  courting  the  other  Grecian 
states,  may  sufficiently  account  for  tne  epigrams,  barrows,  and 
other  such  uncertain  evidences  as  Plutarch  has  quoted.  Indeed, 
before  Plutarch's  testimony  against  Herodotus  can  be  of |  any 
weight,  he  must  be  first  reconciled  to  himself  It  does  how- 
ever appear  extraordinary,  that  Herodotus,  in  his  narrative  of 
this  great  event,  should  never  once  have  mentioned  the  Pla* 
tseans.  The  assertion  of  Plutarch,  that  the  Greeks  decreed  to 
the  Platsans  the  first  honors  for  military  merit  on  the  occasion, 
tho  Diodorus  difiers  from  him,  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides, 
against  whose  authority  that  of  Diodorus  is  not  to  be  mention- 
ed. Possibly  on  account  of  their  subsequent  fate,  Herodotus 
might  have  had  some  reason  for  omitting  all  mention  of  them, 
similar  to  that,  whatever  it  was,  which  has  made  him  totally 
silent  concerning  the  first  two  Messenian  wars.  When  we  con 
aider  his  extreme  freedom  bv  turns  with  all  the  most  powerful 
states  oi  Greece,  both  omissions  appear  mysterious. 
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they,  iho  an  inland  people,  had  served  aboard  the    sect. 
fleet ;  and  in  the  campain  by  land,  which  had  now  ,^^!}:^^ 
had  so  glorious  an  issue,  tone  had  more  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  their  zeal  and  bravery.    Their 
actions  on  the  day  of  Platffia  are  not  particularly 
recorded  by  any  writer;  apparently  because,  being 
citizens  of  Athens,  as  they  are  modesdy  called  by  Thueyd. 
Thucydides,  o€  subjects,  as  they  are  perhaps  more  H^ 
truly  styled  by  Herodotus,  they  had  formed  one  Herod,  i. 
body  with  the  Athenians,  imder  the  orders  of  Aris-  piatiitiL 
teides.    Their  commonwealth  was  too  small  to  ex*  Thacjrd. 
cite  jealousy:  all  the  other  Greeks  approved  the  ^•*-*^-**- 
determination  of  the  Corinthians ;  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Athenians  acquiesced. 

This  dangerous  business  being  thus  accommo- 
dated, a  council  was  held  to  consider  of  further 
measures.  The  battle  of  Platdea,  it  is  said,  was 
fought  on  the  twenty-second  of  September**.  The 
season  was  therefore  not  too  far  advanced  for  taking 
vengeance  on  those  Greeks  who  had  joined  the 
Persians.  It  was  determined  to  march  immediately  Herod,  i. 
against  Thebes,  and  to  require  the  delivery  of  Ti-  ^  l^^' 
megenides  and  Attaginus,  heads  of  the  &ction  which  p^^<>^*  ^'f; 

3  Oct 
IS  Thns  the  chroDol<^en  have  determined,  not  without  au- 
thority ;  but  the  Grecian  calendar  was  yet  too  little  exact  for 
ahaolute  certainty  to  a  day.    Ta^r»iv  i^v  fAecx*)*  Sficcxi^oyro  (says 
Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Plataea)  rp  wvrg&St  rou  Boij- 

IlaWfAou  ^divovro;,  f  xou  vTv  In  to  *£XXfivixov  Jv  HKxrouSug  aApl^srcu 
ifwUftw^  Tim  ^ouifi  rtf}  JVtu^picj  Ai/  nXecrajSHT  Mp  f^^  vixi)(.  T^v 
U  rcjv  ^^ofriv  dotii^kiOsJiwt  oJ  ^oufMt^ov,  5rou  xou  vvv,  ^njxptGcjfMfvw,  tSm 
h  fk{oXo^la  fAoXXov,  otXXi|v  eiXXoi  ivffvlc  ^fXf^^  ^*  TsKsvrrjy  wyovifi, 
Plut.  Tit.  Arbtid.  The  fourth  day  of  the  Attic  month  Boedro- 
mion,  according  to  our  chronologers,  would  correspond  with  the 
23d  of  September ;  but  they  have  preferred  the  authority  of  the 
copies  of  Plutarch^s  Life  of  Camillus,  and  of  his  treatise  on  the 
Glory  of  Athens ;  in  both  of  which  the  third  of  the  month  BoC- 
dromion  is  named  as  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Platssa.  The  day 
of  the  battle  being  fixed,  Herodotus  furnishes  the  other  date# 
given  in  the  mar^n. 
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had  led  the  Bceotians  to  the  Persian  alliance.  On 
.  the  eleventh  day  from  the  batde  of  Plataea,  the  army 
entered  the  Theban  lands ;  and  the  delivery  of  the 
obnbxious  persons  being  refused,  plunder  and  waste 
of  the  country,  and  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
their  city,  were  begun.  This  was  borne  during 
twenty  days.  Then  Timegenides,  fearing  the  turn 
of  popular  favor,  proposed  to  the  Theban  people  to 
offer  the  payment  of  a  fine,  to  atone  for  the  trans- 
gression of  the  republic  against  the  common  cause 
of  Greece :.  declaring  that,  if  it  should  be  refused, 
he  would  be  ready  to  surrender  himself  with  Atta- 
ginus,  rather  than  be  the  ^occasion  or  pretence  for 
the  destruction  of  his  country.  The  proposal  was 
accepted  by  the  assembly.  But  in  the  following 
night  Attaginus  fled ;  leaving  his  own  family,  as  well 
as  his  associate  Timegenides,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
inraged  Thebans.  His  children  were  immediately 
delivered  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  confede- 
rate Greeks.  But  the  Spartan  prince  did  not  want 
liberality  to  distinguish  between  the  criminal  father 
and  the  innocent  offspring,  whom  he  immediately 
dismissed  unhurt.  Timegenides  and  some  other 
principal  Thebans  being  then  demanded,  were  sur- 
rendered. They  expected  that  time  would  be  allow- 
ed them  to  prepare  for  a  public  defence,  and  trusted 
that  their  interest,  assisted  by  money  well  bestowed, 
would  insure  their  safety.  Pausanias  suspected  this, 
and  determined  to  prevent  it  He  detained  them 
till  the  confederate  forces  separated  for  their  several 
homes ;  and  then,  taking  them  to  Corinth,  caused 
them  to  be  there  executed :  a  salutary  severity,  no 
doubt,  for  the  security  of  Greece  against  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  but,  as  far  as  appears,  unsupported  by 
the  solemnity  of  a  trial,  and  certainly  unauthorized 
by  any  positive  law. 
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Meanwhile  Artabazus,  who  had  withdrawn  from    sgct. 


the  fiield  oi  Plataea  with  iiumbers  to  xnake  still  a 
powerful  aitny,  nevertheless,  on  Feceiving  informa* 
tion  of  the  extent  of  the  disaster  to  the  Persian  arms, 
saw  no  small  difficulty  and  danger  before  him  in  the 
retreat  to  Asia.  He  was  aware  that  even  those  na- 
tions which  had  been  most  forward  in  submissicm  to 
Xeixesy  at  the  head  of  advancing  myriads,  would 
not  scruple  to  avow  t^ieir  real  disposition  of  hostility 
toward  him,  were  the  defeat  of  Mardonius  known, 
and  his  own  march  taken  for  flight.  He  therefore 
gave  out  that  his  forces  were  only  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  victorious  army,  which  was  immedialdy 
following.  Uswg  rapidity  and  precauticm,  he  pass- 
ed the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and  crossed  Mace* 
donia,  mthout  loss.  But  report  would  soon  outstrip 
the  iMTch  of  his  numbers.  Alexander  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  found  himself  forced,  as  a  kind 
of  hostage,  to  follow  the  train  of  the  Persian  general, 
would  not  fail,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army,  to 
use  his  best  diligence  for  returning  to  his  kingdom. 
The  Macedonian  forces  assembling  under  the  com* 
mand  of  his  son  Perdiccas,  hung  on  the  rear  of  Ar* 
tabazus.  The  difficult  pfiassage  of  the  large  river 
Strymon  affi:>rded  opportuni^  which  was  ably  and 
successfully  used.  A  large  part  of  the  Persian  army 
was  cut  off,  and  such  numbers  made  prisoners,  that 
the  portion  of  their  ransom,  which  Grecian  piety 
usually  offered  to  the  gods,  provided  a  statue  of  gold, 
which  Alexander  dedicated  at  Delphi.  How  far  his 
conduct  was  consistent  with  faith  pledged  to  Persia, 
we  have  no  means  to  know,  but  the  Athenian  people 
acknowleged  in  it  the  virtue  of  a  Grecian  patriot : 
they  voted  honors  and  privileges  to  Perdiccas,  and 
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the  battle  of  the  Stiyncm  chad  iastbg  fame,  as  the 
coRsuminadon  of  rnkfortune  and  disgrace  to  Persia, 
and  of  safety  and  glory  to  Gieece^^ 


SECTIOJJT  IV. 

Jttfuurtt  of  the  Ortcian  Flut,    Battle  0/  MycaCt,    End  of  ifu  Expedi' 
ti^n  tff  Xtrxu, 

01 7  ^!I'  While  the  arms  of  the  confederate  Greeks  were 
*  thus  wonderfully  attended  with  success  and  ghvy 
against  the  immediate  invaders  of  tt^pir  couoiry,  the 
fleet,  which  had  lain  during  the  simimer  inactive  at 
Delos,  was  at  length  excited  to  enterprize.    There 
appears  to  have  been^  in  Samos,  always  a  strong 
party  ready  to  take  any  opportunity  for  spirited  op- 
position to  the  Persians,  ai^  to  Theomestor,  whom 
the  Persians  had  raised  to  the  tyranny  of  the  iland. 
Merodot.    Ingaging  in  their  views  Hegesistratus,  son  of  Aris- 
Diod/sic*  ts^ras  the  Milesian  chief,  the  Samians  deputed 
1.11.  C.34,  L5^|iipQ0  and  Athenagoras,  two  principal  men  among 
them,  to  attend  him  on  a  mission  to  the  commanders 
of  the  confederate  fleet*    In  a  conference  with  Leo* 
tychidas  and  Xanthippus^  Hegesistratus  represented, 
^li'hat  the  whole  looian  people  ivere  re$^y,  on  the 

>'''-•  TiXaiov  raTuy»)fMx  .tfoi^awf  ^  fioj^iksT.  Demoeth.  ^spi 
(Tuvraf .  p.  173.  and  ia  iirUtocr.  p.  687,  ed.  Reiske.  In  both  these 
orations  Perdiccas  ia  mentioned  as  the  person  to  whom  the 
Athenian  people  decreed  honors,  tho  they  differ  somewhat  in 
regard  to  the  amount.  The  great  Philip,  afterward  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  preserved 
with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  intitled,  On  the  Letter,  men* 
tione  only  Alexander,  in  whose  name  the  dedications  of  course 
would  be  made,  and  under  whose  authority  the  army  which  de- 
feated the  Persians  would  act,  tho  Perdiccas  might  be  the  im« 
mediate  commander.    Ep.  Phil.  ad.  Ath.  p.  164,  ed.  Reiske. 
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'  least  iBcoungement,  to  revolt  against  the  Persians,    sixtP. 

*  and  join  the  Grecian  cause :  that  the  bare  appear-  ^^^|J^ 
'  ance  of  the  Grreciati  fleet  off  their  coast  would  suffice 

*  to  excite  them  to  spirited  action  :  that  the  Persian 
^  government  was  remiss  and  weak  beyond  what 

*  could  be  readily  believed ;  insomuch  that  never 
'  did  die  means  offer  to  the  commanders  of  a  powerful 
'  armament^  of  so  rich  a  booty  with  so  little  risk.' 
He  proceeded  to  urge  the  Spartan  king  and  the 
Atheaian  chief,  by  their  common  gods,  to  use  the 
means,  so  easily  in  their  power,  for  rescuing  a  Gre- 
cian people  from  subjection  to  barbarians ;  and  he 
offered,  for  himself  and  his  coHegues,  if  their  fidelity 
was  doubted,  to  remain  hostages  with  the  fleet. 
Leoiychidas,  according  to  a  common  superstition  of  Herodot 
both  Greeks  and  Romans,  struck  with  the  ilame  of  t  ••«•  •i 
Hegesistratus  as  a  favorable  omen  (it  signifies  the 
leader  of  an  armament,)  readily  came  into  the  mea- 
sure proposed.    Dismissing  the  two  other  deputies, 

he  detained  Hegesistratus ;  and,  only  one  day  being 
allowed  for  preparation,  the  whole  fleet,  consist- 
ing, according  to  Diodorus,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Diodor.  u 
trireme  galleys^  moved,  on  the  next,  for  Samos.         ^^'^*  ^' 
The  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  comman-  Herod,  u 
derd  of  the  Phenician  squadron  in  the  Persian  ser-  *•  ^'  ^' 
vice,  finding  enterprize  neither  intended  by  the 
Persian  admiral,  nor  expected  firom  the  Greeks,  had 
requested  leave  to  depart  for  their  own  ports,  before 
the  equinoctial  storms  should  set  in ;  and  it  had 
been  granted*    Having  thus  incautiously  parted  with 
their  best  ships  and  ablest  seamen,  the  Persians 
were  highly  alarmed  with  intelligence  that  the  Gre« 
clan  fleet  was  approaching.    Hastily  quitting  Samos, 
they  passed  to  the  neighboring  promontory  of  My 
eale  on  the  Ionian  coast ;  where  an  army,  according 
to  Herodotus,  of  sixty  thousand  men,  was  incamped 
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under  the  CMimaad  of  Tigranes.  Here,  says  the 
historkn,  near  the  temple  of  the  venerable  deities, 

fr^fw  "^  ^^^  temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres  which  Phi- 
listus,  son  of  Pasicles,  built,  when  he  followed 
Neleus,  son  of  Godrus,  to  the  founding  of  Miletus, 
ihej  hauled  their  galleys  upon  the  beach ;  and,  with 
stones  found  upon  the  place,  and  palisadoes  formed 
of  olives  and  other  cultivated  trees,  they  raised  a 
defence  around  them. 

1. 9.C.98.  The  Grecian  commanders  had  expected  to  find 
the  Persian  fleet  in  full  force  at  Samos,  and  pro- 
posed to.  inga^lt  on  that  friendly  coast :  but  they 
were  not  prepared  for  the  more  hazardous  measure 
of  following  it  to  the  Asiatic  shore.  A  council  of 
war  was  therefore  held,  in  which  it  was  deliberated 
whether  to  retire  again  immediately  to  their  own 
seas,  or  first  to  make  some  attempt  in  the  Hellespont. 
But  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  the  Phenician 
-  squadron  gave  incouragement ;  the  spirit  of  vigo- 
rous enterprize  gained;  and  it  was  shortly  deter- 
mined to  seek  the  enemy's  fleet.  On  approaching 
the  Ionian  coast,  it  was  not  without  surprize  that 
they  found  the  sea  completely  yielded  to  them,  and 
the  enemy  prepared  for  opposition  by  land  only. 
Ardor  on  one  side  would  naturally  rise  in  proportion 
to  such  evident  backwardness  on  the  other.  The 
bold  measure  was  resolved  upon,  to  debark  their 
whole  fwce,  capable  of  acting  by  land,  which  would 
be,  by  fiar  the  larger  part  of  their  crews,  and  to  attack 
the  Persians  in  their  fortified  camp.  ProbaUy  the 
leaders  had  reasonable  hopes,  and  periis^Ms  confirmed 
information,  that  the  numerous  Qreeks,  among  the 
Persian  forces,  wanted  ouly  opportunity  to  revolt 
Leotyehidas,  however,  practised  an  expedient  like 
that  of  Themistocles  at  Artemisium.  He  sent  a 
herald,  in  a  boat,  within  hearing  of  the  Ionian  camp,* 
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who  made  proclamation,  according  to  the  original    bect. 
historian^  in  these  words :  *  Men  of  Ionia,  attend  to  ,^^1^:^^ 

*  what  I  say,  of  which  the  Persians  will  understand  Herodot. 

*  nothing.    When  we  ingage,  it  will  become  every  Di<!d.  'sic. 

*  one  of  you  to  think  of  the  liberty  of  all :  the  word  *•  i^-<^-34- 
'  is  Hebe.    Let  those  who  hear,  inform  those  who 

*  are  out  of  hearing.'    The  Samians  had  before  in-  Herodot  * 
cun^  some  suspicion,  fix>m  the  Persian  leaders,  by  'pj^^'c. 
their   generous   kindness  to  about   five  hundred  i.ii.c.36. 
Athenian  prisoners,  who  had  been  brought  from 
Attica  and  disposed  of  as  slaves  in  A^  Mi^or. 

They  had  ransomed  all,  and  sent  them,  with  subsis* 
tence,  to  Athens.  The  Samian  troops  in  the  Per- 
sian army  were  therefore  deprived  of  their  arms ; 
and  the  Milesians,  being  also  suspected,  were  de- 
tached on  pretence  of  service. 

Leotychidas  debarked  his  forces,  without  oppo-  Herodot. 
ffltion,  at  some  distance  from  the  Persian  camp.    To  i^l  ^^ 
add  to  their  animation,  he   caused  report  to  be  p"'^„^' 
spred,  that  Pausanias  had  gained  a  complete  victory  strata^! 
ovfer  Mardonius  in  Bceotia;  of  which  intelligence  ^•^•*^'^' 
could  not  have  arrived,  if,  as  historians  affirm,  it  was 
the  very  day  of  the  batde  of  Plataea.    Possibly,  how- 
ever, information  of  the  death  of  Masistius,  with 
some  exaggeration  of  the  success  obtained  upon 
that  occasion,  might  have  reached  him.    The  Gre-  Herod,  i. 
cian  fi)rces  marched  in  two  columns :  one,  under  ^-  ^  ^^• 
the  conunand^of  Xanthippus,  composed  of  the* 
Athenian,  Corinthian,  Sicyonian,  and  Troezenian 
troops,  held  the  plain  against  the  shore ;  the  other, 
consisting  of  the  Lacedaemonians  widi  the  remain- 
ing allies,  under  Leotychidas,  went  by  the  more 
inland  and  hilly  road.    The  former  arrived  first,  and 
eager  to  ingross  the  ^ry  of  the  day,  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  the  assault ;  which  was  so  sudden,  so 
well  conducted,  and  so  vigoroib,  that  they  had 
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already  entered   the  Persian  rampait  befiMre  ifte 
Lacedsmonians  could  come  up.     Their  rashness 
was  favored,  and  perhaps  justified,  by  Ae  ready 
zeal  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Pereian  service  to  give 
?*^i'(w    ^^^  every  assistance.     The  SamianS,  exasperated 
Diod.  Sic.  by  the  treatment  tkey  had  received,  exerted  them- 
1.  n.c.36.  ggjygg^  ^J|q  unaHued,  by  all  means  in  dieir  power ; 
and  their  exhortations  and  example  determined  die 
other  Asian  Greeks.    From  every  account  in  Hero- 
dotus,  it  appears  that  the  proper  Persians  had  Hot 
yet  deserved  to  lose  that  military  reputation,  which 
they  had  acquired  under  thp  great  Cyrus  j  but,  of 
all  the  infantry  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  they 
almost  alone  seem  to  have  merited  the  title  of  sol- 
diers.   Probably  the  proportion  of  them  at  Mycali 
Herod.  1.   was  not  CTeat.    The  other  Asiatics  shrunk  before 
■   the  vehemence  of  the  Athenian  attack ;  but  the 
Persians  were  still  resisting  widi  the  utmost  bravery 
when    the  Lacedaemonians  arrived.      Then  they 
were  overpowered,  and  mostly  cut  in  pieces.    Ti- 
granes,  general  of  the  Persian  landforces,  and  two  of 
c.  109.     Ae  principal  naval  commanders,  were  among  the 
slain.    Of  the  Greeks,  Perilaiis,  commander  of  the 
Sicyonkns,  was  the  only  man  of  rank  who  fell. 

Mycale  was  a  small  peninsula;  and,  from  the 
place  of  action  was  no  retreat  by  land,  but  through 
narrow  passes  over  a  mountain.  The  Persian 
commanders,  little  expecting  so  sudden  an  attempt 
upon  their  numerous  forces  within  fortified  lines, 
thought  they  had  provided  sufficiently  for  security 
c.  104.  by  disarming  the  suspected  Samians,  and  detaching 
the  Milesians  to  guard  the  passes.  The  latter  cir- 
cumstance turned  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
their  army :  The  Milesians,  with  the  most  deter- 
mined enmity,  intercepted  the  fugitives,  and  few 
escaped.      When   slaughter   ceased,    the   Greeks 
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remainmg  quiet  possessors  of  whatever  the  Persian   sect. 
camp  and  fleet  had  contained,  carried  off  every  val-  .^^.J^^ 
uable  of  easy  removal,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  rest,  Herod,  i. 
together  with  the  ships,  and  the  whole  Persian  fleet 
was  burnt 

After  this  signal  blow  to  the  Persian  power,  the  ^jj^gj^. 
Grecian  fleet  returned  to  Samos.  A  council  was  i.ii.c.37. 
immediately  held  to  consider  what  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  present  security  and  future  welfare 
of  the  revolted  Icmians.  The  ilanders  might  be,safe 
under  the  protection  of  the  fleet ;  against  which  it 
would  be  difScult,  even  for  the  resources  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  soon  t»  raise  a  force  capable  of  disput- 
ing the  command  of  the  seas.  But  it  was  genendly 
deemed  impossible  for  any  power  of  Greece,  to  de* 
fend  the  long  line  of  continental  colonies  against  the 
landforoe  lying  immediately  behind  them.  Confirma* 
tion  arrived  of  the  news  of  the  complete  victory  over 
the  Persian  arms  in  Boeotia.  The  Peloponnesians  then 
proposed  to  remove  the  lonians  from  Asia  to  Greece, 
and  to  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the  seaports  of 
those  states  which  had  sided  with  the  Persians.  But 
the  Athenians  dissented :  they  denied  the  necessity  of 
80  violent  a  measure  ;  and  they  insisted  peremptorily 
that  the  Peloponnesians  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  disposal  of  Athenian  colonies.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians had  the  moderation  to  yield  to  this  argument. 
Then  the  Samians,  Chians,  Lesbians,  and  other 
ilanders,  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oaths  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Grecian  confederacy.  The  ilands  would 
be  a  present  refuge  for  those  continentals,  most  obnox- 
ious to  Persian  vengeance,  whom  the  walls  of  their 
towns  could  not  protect.  Sardis  was  too  near,  the 
force  there  too  great,  and  the  season  besides  too 
much  advanced  for  any  farther  attempt  in  Ionia. 
But  the  Hellespont,  more  distant  from  the  center  of 
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the  Persian  force,  was  open  to  enterpiize  by  sea* 
_      _    Thither  therefore  the  fleet  directed  its  course.    It 
Herod,  h   was  determined  lb  destroy  the  bridges,  which  were 
Di^.  Sic.  supposed  to  be  still  standing,  and  protected  by  a 
1.11. C.37.  garrison ;  but  they  had  already  yielded  to  the  wea- 
ther and  current,  and  the  Persians  had  deserted  the 
place. 
Herod.  1.       Winter  now  approaching,  Leotychidas^  with  all 
Tha4d^   ^^  Peloponnesians,  retired  to  Greece.    Xanthip* 
LI.  c.  89.  pus  resolved  nevertheless,  with  his  Athenians  and 
1.11.C.37.  their  Ionian  allies,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
Chersonese,  an  Athenian  colony,  and  where  the 
Greeks  were  still  numerous*    The  Persians,  exposed 
to  attacks  in  various  ports,  through  the  command 
which  the  Athenian  fleet  possessed  at  sea,  collected 
their  whole  force  in  Sestos,    After  an  obstinate  de- 
fence, being  pressed  by  famine,  they  made  good 
their  own  retreat ;  upon  which  the  Grecian  inhabi- 
tants joyfully  surrendered  the  town  to  the  Athenians. 
Herod.  I.       The  Persian  monarch  remained  in  Sardis,  to  see 
108.'  ^^'  ^®  ^^  relics  of  his  forces,  which  found  means  to 
Diod.  Sic.  fly  from  Mycale,  and  to  receive  the  calamitous  news 
^ho\    '  of  the   still  greater  loss  of  his  army  in   Greece. 
M.^T\  blc!  S^o^y  ^^^  h^  moved  to  his  distant  capital  of  Susa. 
de  Nat.      Qn  his  departure  he  ordered  all  the  Grecian  temples 
& deLeg.'  within  his  power  to  be  burnt ;  whether  supposing 
*•  ^         the  deity  oifended  with  his  long  sufferance  of  them, 
or  that  he  thought  to  gain  popularity  among  his  sub- 
jects of  the  upper  provinces,  by  this  sacrifice  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  Magian  religion. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  after  two  campains,  wonderfully  glorious  to 
Greece,  and,  both  in  themselves,  and  for  their  known 
consequences,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant in  the  annals  of  mankind. 


(     »9     ) 
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View  of  the  People  of  the  Western  Countries  po- 
litically connected  with  the  Greeks,  and  of  the 
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OfCartht^t.      Of  Siciljf:  Agrigtntum:  PKalaru:   Syraewe:  Otl9n: 
hwatian  of  Sicily  by  Ike  Carthagirwmt :  BatiU  o/Himera. 

iJirRiNc  those  great  transactions  in  Greece  and  its 
eastern  colonies,  which  decided,  for  the  time,  the 
&te  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  then  first  displayed 
that  superiority  of  the  former  over  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  it  still  maintains,  events,  less^  impor- 
tant indeed  for  their  consequences,  and  less  inti- 
mately affecting  the  interests  of  the  mother-country^ 
less  accurately  also  related  to  us,  yet  upon  suffic^t 
evidence  great  and  glorious,  were  taking  place  among 
the  western  settlements  of  the  nation. 

The  warlike  and  enterprizing  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
had  long  ago  driven  the  industrious  and  informed 
Phenicians  from  all  their  antient  establishments  in 
the  Grecian  seas ;  had  then  wrested  from  them  the 
dbtant  and  large  iland  of  Cyprus,  whose  situation 
would  seem  to  allot  it  rather  to  the  Phenician  than 
the  Grecian  dominion,  and  had  appropriated  all  that 
valuable  part  of  the  African  coast  which,  after  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Egypt,  lay  nearest  to  the  Phe- 
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niciaa  shore.  But  in  maritime  skill,  and  still  more  * 
in  commercial  system,  in  the  spirit  of  commercial 
adventure,  and  in  those  manufactures  which  formed  ' 
the  principal  and  most  advantageous  basis  of  com- 
merce, the  PheniciaiTs  stood  yet  unrivalled.  On  the 
coast  of  Africa,  from  the  deserts  bounding  the  Gre- 
cian colonies  on  the  west,  they  had  extended  their 
settlements  to  the  western  •extremity  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, penetrated  into  the  ocean  beyond,  and, 
according  to  some  not  unsupported  accounts,  carried 
their  traffic  across  all  the  dj.ngers  of  the  bay  of  Bis- 
cay to  the  distant  shores  of  Britain,  then  the  extreme 
of  the  known  world,  and,  excepting  the  Phenicians, 
unknown  among  civilized  nations.  Wherever  the 
Greeks  did  not  interfere,  the  Phenicians  were  su- 
perior, in  arms  as  in  arts,  to  all  maritime  peo- 
ple. But,  confined  at  home  within  a  narrow  ter- 
titory ;  preased,  on  the  land  first  by  the  power  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom^  then  by  the  niore  overbearing 
freight  successively  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
empires ;  and,  on  the  sea^  interrupted  by  the  Gre- 
cian spirit  of  war,  and,  it  must  be  added  of  piracy, 
they  were  equally  prevented  from  becoming  a  great 
pation  on  their  own  continent,  and  from  assuring 
their  dominioa  over  their  distant  maritime  settle* 
ment&. 

In  their  voyages  westward^  the  large  projection  of 
Africa,  overagainst  Sicily,  could  not  fafl,  by  its  po- 
sition to  attract,  and  by  its  circumstances  to  fix,  the 
attention  of  the  Phenician  navigators.  At  a  very 
eady  period,  accordingly,  some  settlements  were 
formed  there,  an^iong  which  Utica  had  the  fame  of 
being  the  most  antient.  Afterward  the  princess  im« 
i7***^832  ^^^^^^^^  ^  Virgil's  poetry,^  driven  to  seek  refuge 
'^*  '  with,  her  adherents,  from  the  ^^nmny  of  her  brother 
the  king  off  TyK^  is  said  oitjier  to  have  founded  or 
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« iaePTisecl  the  cokmy  which,  in  proeeas  of  tges,  be* 
eame  the  powerful  and  renowned  CAethage.    The 
era  of  these  transactions  is  very  uncertain.    The 
BM>re  received  system  places  Dido  two  centuries 
later  than  the  Trojan  prince,  whose  intercourse  with 
her  the  Roman  bard  hath  so  interestingly  described : 
Newton's  calculation,  reducing  the  age  of  the  Trojan 
war,  makes  them  cotemporary.     Carthage,  however, 
situate  nearly  midway  between  Phenicia  and  the 
ocean,  happy  in  its  climate  and  territory,  and  prefer- 
ably to  Utica  for  its  port,  was  a  most  eligible  situa- 
tion for  a  place  of  arms,  to  command  the  communi- 
cation with  the  invaluable  western  settlements,  with 
Spiain,  the  country  of  silver  and  gold  mines,  the  In^* 
dies  of  the  old  world.    For,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  navigation  M'as  exposed  to  con- 
tinual piracy  from  the  Greeks,  who  possessed  the 
northern  and  southern  shores ;  and  in  the  western  f*"^\g 
from   the    Tuscans.  ^  Thus    principally   Carthage 
seems  to  have  risen  early  to  eminence,  and  to  have    ; 
become,  in  some  degree,  the  capital  of  the  Pheni* 
cian  colonies.     The  troubles  of  Phenicia,  and  the  Hist  dei. 
wars  which,  with  its  very  scanty  territorial  strength,  ^J^'^|^ 
it  was  obliged  to  sustain  against  the  force  of  the  As;*  i«  ^»«>tt 
Syrian  empire,  seem  to  have  given  to  its  dependen-  croix. 
cies  an  emancipation  which  perhaps  they  did  not  ^'  ^* 
desire  ;  for  which,  at  least,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  struggle  was  made.    Probably,  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Tyre  by  Nabuchodonosor  king  of  Assyria,  Ch.6.  f.s. 
many  Tyrian  families  would  migrate  to  the  colonies ;  ^^* 
and  Carthage  was  likely  to  attract  the  greatest  num* 
ber.     Carthage,  however,  then,  profiting  from  its 
strength  and  its  situation,  appears  to  have  taken  de« 
cidedly  the  lead.    It  is  remarkable  that,  excepting 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  whose  extreme  antiquity,  to- 
gether with  the  uncertainty  of  their  •  early  historyi 
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CHAP,    makes  Aem  exceptions  to  aU  rakt  none  of  the  «i- 
^'      tient  people,  who  florished  by  arts,  arms,  and  pdUcjr^ 


were  great  nations,  like  those  which  form  the  states 
of  modem  Europe ;  but  each  a  small  society  of  men^ 
inhabiting  one  city,  and  there  served  by  sUves,  who 
made  commonly  by  much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
population.  The  Carthaginian  government,  esta- 
blished, like  all  the  Grecian,  upon  these  principles, 
in  taking  the  lead  among  the  sister  colonies,  did  not 
*'SS!»y  associate,  but  subjected  them.  Even  the  towns  in 
Axhu  Po-  its  immediate  neighborhood  were  not  admitted  to  a 
c-Vi,**  share  in  the  government :  each  had  its  own  muni- 
6?p.^498  ^^P^  administration ;  and  so  fiur  each  was  a  separate 
commonwealth;  but  all  were  held  under  political 
subjection,  and  that  apparently  a  severe  subjection, 
to  Canhage  ;  while  Carthage  itself  had  one  of  the 
best  balanced  and  wisest  constitutions  known  to  an- 
tiquity. . 
Thvqrd.  As  long  as  the  Phenician  settlements  remained 
6.  Croix,  under  the  authority  and  protection  of  the  mother- 
country,  few  or  perhaps  none  were  more  than  facto- 
ries ;  for  the  government  of  Tyre  was  litde  able  to 
mavitain  armies  and  make  conquests  at  the  larther 
end  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  when  Carthage  was 
become  the  independent  capital  of  those  colonies, 
greater  views  tfasm  the  meer  acquisition  of  riches  by 
commerce  began  to  animate  the  ambition  of  her  citi- 
zens. Along  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  on  the  extensive  shores  of  Spain, 
having  only  igmuant  barbarians  to  contend  with, 
they  established  their  domini<^,  apparently  with 
litde  difficulty,  wherever  they  chose  to  exert  dieir 
force.  But  on  the  nearer  coast  of  Sicilt,  the  Phe- 
nician factories,  some  of  them  probably  as  old  as 
Carthage  itself,  had  been  disturbed  by  the  succes- 
sive arrival  of  Grecian  adventurers,  skilled  as  well 
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a»  4ttM^  in  the  practice  of  arms,  and  who,  tho  not 
always  averse  to  commerce,  generally  preferred  pi- 
racy. Against  those  new  occupants  of  that  fruitful 
country,  other  precautions  were  necessary  than  had 
sufficed  against  the  simplicity  of  the  native  barba-« 
rians.  Uniting  therefore  their  fkctories,  which  had  Thucyd. 
been  scattered  all  around  the  ifend,  the  Phenicians  *'  ^'  ^'^ 
confined  themselves  to  three  setdements;  Soloeis 
and  Fanormus  (now  Palermo)  on  the  northern  coast, 
and  Motya  at  the  western  extremity ;  and  they  be- 
gan to  cultivate  more  attentively  the  friendship  of 
the  antient  inhabitants,'particular)y  of  the  Elymians,  ch,  &s.s. 
that  mixed  people,  Greek,  Trojan,  and  Sicel,  who  ^^ 
held  the  towns  of  Eryx  and  Egesta.  This  easy  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Phenicians,  which,  till  the  age  of 
Xerxes,  allowed  no  opportunity  for  the  Greek  his* 
torians  to  boast  of  a  single  feat  of  arms  to  the  honor 
of  their  nation  in  Sicily,  sufficiently  proves  that  tho 
the  firandation  of  the  city  of  Carthage  may  have 
been  as  antient  as  it  was  pretended,  yet  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginian  state  was  comparatively  of  late 
growd).  The  Phenician  colonies  then,  thus  assem- 
bled toward  the  western  part  of  the  Hand,  might 
readily  receive  such  protection  as  Carthage  could 
give ;  and  their  need  of  protection  would  lead  them 
to  admit  williifgly  its  superintending  authority.  As 
soon  therefore  as  Carthage  itself  became  indepen* 
dent,  the  Phenician  settlements  in  Sicily  would  be- 
come appendages  of  its  dominion ;  and  disputes 
between  Carthage  and  the  Greek  setdements  would 
be  consequently  unavoidable. 

Little  remains  for  history  concerning  the  Grecian 
c<»*oNi£s  in  Sicily,  till  toii'ard  that  splendid  period 
vi^idi  has  been  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters ; 
and  indeed  it  appears  that,  before  that  period,  the 
Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks  had  no  important  trans- 
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CHMf.  ftctiooa,  and  little  p^itical  coimeetiMi  with  dw  mo* 
..^^  tber-covntry,  wless  with  the  on©  commercial  com- 
monwealth of  Corinth.  Some  of  the  towns>  however, 
we  find,  were  populous  and  wealthy ;  Selinu9,  Agri* 
gentum,  Gela,  Camarina,  divided  between  them  the 
southern  coast,  beyond  the  rest  of  that  fruitful  iland 
productive  in  grain ;  Syracuse  had  one  of  the  finest 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  situation  very  ad<* 
vantageous  for  trade,  and  surrounded  also  by  a  tend- 
tory  of  uncomtnon  fertility. 
B.C.560.  Already  in  the  age  of  Solon,  Agriceittxtk,  origj- 
oi  ^u,  ^^'y  *  colony  from  Gela,  was  become  a  considerable 
aeaiif.  mdepemdent  commonwealth,  when  Phalaris,  a  Cre- 
tan, acquired  the  aovereinty.  Crete  had  been,  jointly 
with  Rhodes,  the  mother-countr}'  of  Gehu  Phala^ 
ris,  whose  history,  on  more  than  one  account,  excites 
curiosity,  is  represented  as  a  monster  in  human  nar 
ture ;  possessing,  with  very  extraordinary  abilities, 
the  most  opposite  virtues  and  vices,  the  most  abo* 
minable  cruelty,  with  the  most  exalted  magnanimity 
and  generosity.  But  tho  all  traditions  concerning 
that  famous  tyrant  are  extremely  dubious  and  imper- 
fect, yet  the  contradictions  concerning  his  character 
Cic.  de  are  not  wholly  unaccountable.  He  fell,  we  find,  a 
victim  to  the  party  in  opposition  to  his  government, 
and  that  party  held  the  sway  in  Agrigentum,  under 
a  democratical  form  of  administration,  for  sixty  years. 
What  happened  in  Athens,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Ch.7.8.5.  Peisistratids,  would,  during  this  period,  from  the 
HiS^  same  causes,  happen  in  Agrigentum.  To  render 
odious  the  character  of  the  deceased  tyrant  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  credit  of  his  party,  and  propor-^ 
tionally  to  strengthen  the  situation  of  the  ruling 
party  and  advance  their  power.  Nothing,  therefore, 
that  could  produce  such  effects  would  be  neglected. 
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SvAAcusfi  was  already  considerable,  yet  we  do 
not  find  it  particularly  eminent  among  the  Sicilian 
Greek  citiea  till,  toward  the  age  of  Xerxes,  h  was 
rabed  to  power  and  fame  by  its  great  and  beloved 
tyrant  Gelon.  That  illustrious  man  was  bom  of  an  Herod,  i. 
^tient  and  noble  family,  of  Rhodian  origin,  esta- 
blished at  Gela.  The  Sicilian  colonies,  beyond  all 
other  Grecian  states,  were  remarkable  for  frequent 
revolutions^  the  sudden  elevation  and  downfall  of 
tyrannies^  and  every  change  of  government  and 
every  calamity  which  faction  and  internal  war  could 
occasion*  Cleander^  tyrant  of  Gela^  being  kUled 
by  Sabyllus,  a  Geloan  citizen,  was  nevertheless  sue-  B.C. 484. 
ceeded  in  the  sovereinty  by  his  brother  Hippocrates.  AM^Xhu. 
Gelon,  already  of  reputation  for  abilities  and  bravery, 
was  appointed  by  the  new  t)'rant  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Geloan  cavalry :  for  in  Sicily,  a  country 
much  more  generally  adapted  than  Greece  to  the 
breeding  of  horses  and  the  operations  of  cavalry^ 
that  service  was  early  and  extensively  cultivated^ 
Hippocrates,  an  ambitious  and  able  prince^  made 
successful  war  upon  some  of  the  Sicel  tribes,  and 
upon  the  Grecian  states  of  Syracuse,  Callipolis,  Nax- 
us,  Leondni,  and  Messena ;  all  of  which,  excepting 
Syracuse,  he  compelled  to  acknowlege  his  sove- 
reinty. The  Syracusans,  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
and  reduced  to  extremity,  applied  to  Corinth,  their 
metropolis,  for  assistance.  The  interference  of  that 
rich  maritime  commonwealth,  in  conjunction  with 
its  powerful  colony  of  Corcyra,  procured  an  accom- 
modation ;  by  which,  however,  the  town  of  Cama- 
rina,.  then  subject  to  Syracuse,  was  yielded  to  the 
Geloan  prince*   Hippocrates  was  soon  after  killed  in 

*  Arduus  inde  Agragas  ostentat  maxima  longe 
Moenia,  magDanimum  qaondam  generator  equorum. 
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an  action  with  the  Hyblsean  Sicels.  Geloni  who  had 
distinguished  himself  veiy  advantageously  in  all  the 
late  wars,  was  left  guardian  of  his  infant  sons,  and 
administrator  of  their  government.  To  this  trusty 
Herod.  1.  according  to  Herodotus,  Gelon  was  unfaithful :  mak- 
ing a  pretence  of  some  commotions  among  the  Ge- 
loans,  which  were  repressed  by  arms,  he  assumed 
the  sovereinty  to  himself.  At  Syracuse,  about  the 
same  time,  in  the  prosecution  of  that  contest  for 
power  between  the  higher  and  lower  citizens,  which 
was  nearly  perpetual  in  almost  every  Grecian  com- 
monwealth, the  leaders  of  the  populace,  ingaging 
the  slaves  of  the  rich  in  the  party  against  their  mas- 
ters, compelled  these  to  seek  their  personal  safe^ 
by  flight.  Finding  refuge  at  Casmenas  they  applied 
to  Gelon,  who  readily  undertook  their  cause.  The 
Syracusans  in  possession  dreaded  the  power  of  that 
prince ;  but,  according  to  the  same  historian,  who 
imputes  to  him  treachery  against  the  sons  of  Hippo- 
crates, they  had  confidence  in  his  character.  The 
result  is  highly  remarkable.  They  professed  them- 
selves not  unwilling  to  readmit  the  refugees,  and  to 
restore  their  propert}%  provided  only  seciuity  could  be 
given  that  an  equal  government  should  be  establish- 
ed, that  an  act  of  amnesty  for  what  had  passed  should 
be  strictly  observed,  that  the  nobles,  on  being  re- 
stored to  wealth,  honor,  and  authorit}^,  should  nei- 
ther exert  their  power  and  influence  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  individuals  who  had  been  active  in  expelling 
them,  nor  to  the  subversion  of  the  constitution  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  establishment  of  oligar- 
chal  despotism.  The  expedient  in  which  both 
parties  concurred,  was  to  appoint  Gelon  supreme 
moderator  between  them,  by  making  him  king  of 
Syracuse. 
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This  in^portant  acquisition  of  dominion  thus  ex- 
traordinarily made,  it  became  the  object  of  Gelon  to 
mold  into  one  the  many  litde  states  which  acknow- 
legted  his  authority.  The  circumstances  of  every 
Grecian  government  required  that  the  capital  should 
be  strong,  and  all  the  dependant  towns  weak.  For, 
on  account  of  the  universal  narrowness  of  territory, 
Si  we  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  observe,  it 
was  necessary  that  every  cultivated  spot  should  have  vd.  h  c. 
its  fortified  town  at  hand  for  refuge  and  protection ;  ^'  "•  ^* , 
and^  on  account  of  the  universal  scantiness  of  pub- 
lic revenue,  it  was  necessar}'  that  the  inhabitants  of 
every  town  and  its  district  should  be  the  garrison. 
If  then  these  were  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
an  enemy,  they  migl^t  also  defy  the  authority  of 
their  own  capital.  The  interest  or  the  ambidon  of  in- 
dividuals would  often  lead  the  municipal  government 
to  aspire  to  independency ;  and  the  interest  or  ambi- 
tion of  neighboring  states  would  seldom  fail  to  afford 
incouragement  for  such  views.  But  if  it  was  neces- 
sary for  every  Grecian  government  to  attend  to 
these  circumstances,  it  was  peculiarly  so  for  Gelon, 
whose  dominion  was  composed  of  so  many  con- 
quered cities.  It  comprised  now,  with  a  small  part 
<^the  northern,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  southern, 
the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  iland. 

Among  the  towns  of  this  range  of  country,  Sy- 
racuse possessed  advantages  which  attracted  the 
notice  of  Gelon.    His  native  city,  recommended  by   . 
its  territory,  the  celebrated  Geloan  plain,  eminent 
even  among  the  Sicilian  fields  for  fruitfulness,  was 
near  one  extremity  of  his  dominion,  and  without  a 
port      A  central  situation,  the  completest  harbor  stmbo,  i. 
of  the  iland,  the  largest  town,  a  rich  surrounding  Thucyd.* 
country,  and  a  people  of  whose  favor  he  was  appa-  *•  •• 
rently  most  secure,  determined  Gelon  to   make 
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Syracuse  the  seat  of  his  government.  This  being 
decided,  he  proceeded  to  the  arduous  business  of 
forming  the  heterogeneous  parts  which  composed 
his  dominion,  into  one  harmonized  whole.  His 
measures,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe, 
would  appear  violent  and  extravagant ;  yet,  if  we 
may  judge  from  what  we  learn  of  their  effects,  they 
were  wisely  accommodated  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived ;  and  perhaps  beyond  any  other  that  could 
have  been  devised,  productive  of  happiness  to  his 
isubjects,  as  well  as  of  security  to  his  own  authority. 
Without  a  distribution  of  powers  legislative,  jucBcial, 
and  executive,  among  a  favoring  party^  a  tyranny 
could  hardly  subsist.  Of  that  favoring  party,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  in  the  capital  a  decided  majority ; 
and  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  other  towns 
should  want  the  protection  of  the  capital,  and  be 
unable  to  resist  its  force.  With  tliese  views,  de* 
stroying  Camarina,  Gelon  established  all  its  people 
in  Sjrracuse :  he  removed  thither  more  than  half 
the  Geloans :  of  the  Eubceans  in  different  towns,  he 
gave  the  higher  ranks  only  to  injoy  the  privileges 
of  the  capital* ;  leaving  the  poorer,  with  their  seve- 
ral municipal  administrations,  to  cultivate  the  coun* 
try  :  but  the  lower  people  of  the  Megarian»  of 
Hybla  he  sold  for  slaves,  with  an  express  obligadon 
on  the  purchasers  to  transport  them  out  of  Sicily,  as 
the  last  resource  against  those  disturbances  which 
their  mutinous  disposition,  and  rancor  against  Aeir 
superiors,  would,  if  they  lived  within  the  same 
country,  perpetually  occasion. 

The  state  of  Sicily  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece 
then  was  this ;  the  barbarian  Sicans  and  Steels  yet 

^  IloXi^ra^  Uolrt(fs.  Herod.  1.  7.  c.  166.  IIoXWii^  5*  A«Xup 
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held  tb^  center  of  the  ilandi  and  the  Elymians  the    sect. 
weaterp  corner.    A  part  of  the  northern  coast  M^as  .^.^^^^^ 
possessed  by  the  Carthaginians;  never,  probably^ 
in  perfect  friendship  with  all  the  Greeks,  and  lately 
in  op^n  hostility  with  some  of  them;  for,  while 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  was  yet  living,  his  half- 
brother  Dorieus,   elder  brother  of  the  renowned  Herodot. 
IjeoDi4a99  conducting  a  fleet  with  the  view  to  settle  ^  46?  ^  1. 
li  colony  in  Sicily,  was  defeated  and  killed  in  action  ''^  ^  ^^' 
with  a  Carthaginian  fleet     Gelon  commanded  a 
dominion^  very  small,  compared  with  the  kingdoms 
itf  modem  Europe,  and  still  more  below  comparison 
with  the  Persian  empire  then  existing,  but  conside- 
rably larger  than  was  united  under  one  government 
elsewhere  among  the  Greeks ;  and  this  he  ruled  Thucyd. 
with  such  wisdom,  uprightness  and  vigor,  that  he  Hei^'.i. ' 
was  equally  beloved  by  his  subjects  and  respected  j^-^^^g^ 
by  all  neighboring  powers.     Agrigentum  was,  at  csoAcVr. 
the  same  time,  administered  by  Theron,  a  man  also 
of  high  merit,  whp  had  raised  himself  to  the  tjrranny ; 
and  be  had  lately  reduced  Himera  on  the  northern 
coast,  ejecting  its  tyrant  Terillus. 

This  circumstance  gave  immediate  occasion  to 
the  first  considerable  effort  of  the  Carthaginians 
toward  extending  their  dominion  in  Sicily ;  the  first 
important  transaction  in  which  they  were  ingaged 
widi  the  Greeks,  while  the  Romans,  afterward  con- 
querors of  Carthage,  Greece,  and  the  known  world, 
had  yet  scarcely  a  name  among  nations.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  regretted  that  Herodotus  has  treated 
this  part  of  history  so  slightly,  and  that  little  satis- 
factxxry  remains  upon  it  from  any  other  writer.  The 
narrative  <^  Diodorus  is  the  injudicious,  and  some- 
times even  ridiculous  attempt  of  a  man  unversed  in 
political,  and  still  more  in  xnilitary  business,  to  exalt 
his  fellowcountrymen,  the  Sicilian  Gb*eeks,  above 
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CHAP,    the  fame  of  Lacedcemon  and  Athens*      Circtan^ 
^'       stances  enough,  however,  remain,  eidier  reported  or 


confirmed  by  better  authority,  whence  a  general 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  principal  events* 

It  was  a  solace,  among  the  miseries  occasioned 
by  the  frequent  revolutions  in  the  little  Grecian 
republics,  that,  as  every  state  had  always  enemies, 
open  or  secret,  the  exiled  of  every  state  could  gene* 
rally  find  protection  somewhere.  But  beside  the 
resources  within  Greece  itself,  the  Persian  em|»rd 
had  been,  for  some  time,  a  conmion  refuge  for  the 
imfortunate  who  were  of  any  consideradon  in  their 
own  country :  Tuscany  also  had  aferded  setdements 
to  some  ;  and  now  Carthage,  rising  to  new  impor* 
tance  among  forein  powers^  offered  prospect  of  new 
'Herod.  1.  relief.  Here  the  expelled  prince  of  Himera  applied, 
and  found  a  favorable  reception.  The  opportunity 
was  invidng  for  the;  Carthaginians  to  extend  and 
secure  their  own  dominion,  by  crushmg  that  of  the 
Greeks  in  Sicily ;  while  the  collected  force  of  the 
Persian  empire,  on  the  point  of  overwhelming 
Greece  itself,  would  e£fectually  prevent  any  assist- 
ance from  that  quarter.  Under  pretence  therefore 
of  remstating  their  ally  in  his  dominion,  they 
Pindar,  assembled  a  very  powerful  armament.  By  a  treaty 
Ephor.'ap.  With  the  Tuscans  they  ingaged  the  naval  fiirce  of 
®^®^'  that  people  in  their  service  ;  and,  according  to  the 
practice  which  we  find  afterward  usual  with  them  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  they  collected  meree^ 
nary  landforces  from  many  of  the  barbarous  nations 
with  which  they  had  commercial  intercourse.  Be- 
side those  of  Phenician  blood,  Herodotus  mentions 
Africans,  Spaniards,  Ligurians,  Elisycians  (a  name 
not  occurring  elsewhere)  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans. 
The  command  in  chief  was  committed  to  Hamilcar, 
one  of  the  two  magistrates  who,  with  die  tide  of 
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Soiete,  preskted  over  the  Carthaginian  common* 
wealth,  and  whose  eminence  of  dignity  and  authority 
WW  such,  that  the  Grecian  writers,  generally  averse  Herod,  u 

-.       .  tt  1     ,    t  1  .  T^-  c.  166. 

to  forem  terms,  not  unusually  st^ed  them  kings.       Poi/bxe. 

In  the  same  summer  in  which  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  Hamilcar  passed  into  Sicily,  and  immedi* 
ately  laid-  siege  to  Himera.  Theron,  unable  with 
his  own  forces  to  cope  with  the  Carthaginian  anna* 
ment,  applied  to  the  king  of  Syracuse  for  assistance. 
Tfao  the  war  was  professedly  intended  only  against 
the  Agrigentine  prince,  yet  the  whole  Grecian  inte- 
rest in  Sicily  was  too  evidently  ctmcemed  in  the 
event  for  Gelon  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator.  Put- 
ting himself  therefore  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which, 
according  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  consisted 
of  about  ten  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  and  two 
thousand  horse,  and,  with  the  usual  addition  of 
light-armed  slaves,  might  be  in  all  perhaps  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  he  marched  to  join  the  Agrigen- 
tine forces.  His  fleet,  more  powerful,  as  we  are 
assured  by  Thucydides,  than  that  of  any  other  Gre- 
cian potentate  of  his  age,  (according  to  Herodotus 
two  hundred  trireme  galleys)  he  committed  to  his 
brother  Hieron.  This  prince  met,  and  defeated  the 
comUned  fleets  of  Carthage  and  Tuscany.  About 
the  same  time  the  united  armies  of  Syracuse  and 
Agrigentum  ingaged  the  Carthaginian  army  near 
Himera,  with  the  most  complete  success.  Hamilcar 
himself  fell ;  a  large  proportion  of  his  army  was 
destroyed,  and  sdmost  the  whole  remainder  were 
made  prisoners. 

The  concurring  testimony  of  antient  writers  to 
these  glorious  events,  which  appear  to  have  at  once 
terminated  the  war,  little  as  we  are  assured  of  any 
pardcuiars,  is  confirmed  by  the  irrefragable  evidence 
of  the<  growing  gnsatness  and  lasting  splendor  of 
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CRAP.  Syracuse  and  Agrigemtum.  Th^  priscmers,  accacd- 
^*  ing  to  the  practice  of  the  times»  w^re  all  oondemsic4 
to  slavery.  The  larger  share,  we  are  told,  vn^  ac- 
quired by  the  Agrigentines,  who  employ^  great 
numbers  on  public  works,  which  remained  tP  late 
ages,  and  scnne  even  yet  remain,  proofs  both  of  ^ 
greatness  of  the  victcny ,  and  of  the  taste  of  the  vio- 
tors.  Here,  however,  on  considering  Uie  accomit 
given  by  the  Sicilian  Diodorus,  the  zealous  eulogiat 
of  his  country,  a  suspicion  cannot  but  arise,  that  all 
those  prisoners  were  not  Carthaginian  soldiers.  For 
the  batde  was  fought  near  Himera^  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  iland.  The  Carthaginians,  in  ^e  con* 
fusion  (tf  their  defeat,  sa3rs  Diodorus,  fted  in  great 
numbers  up  the  couptry,  and  mostly  toward  the 
Agrigentine  territCMy,  where  they  were  afterward 
taken  by  the  Agrigentines.  It  seems  much  more 
probable  that  they  would  have  directed  their  flight 
toward  their  own  garrisons  of  Soloeisand  Panormus, 
which  were  not  far  distant  on  the  coast ;  or,  if  they ' 
were  cut  off  from  these,  and  compelled  to  take  an 
inland  road,  Egesta,  the  strong  h<^d  of  their  £ly- 
mian  allies,  would  have  been  their  object,  rather 
than  the  Agrigentine  territory.  But  if  Uiey  fled  up 
the  country,  and  did  not  reach  E^sta,  they  would 
get  among  the  highlands  held  by  the  Sicans  and 
Sicels;  and  would  be  much  more  likely  to  stop 
there,  than  pass  on  into  the  Agrigentine  lands.  It 
seems  farther  improbable,  that  the  powerful  Gtelon 
would  permit  his  people  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
fair  share  of  the  booty,  by  those  who  owed  to  thj&io, 
not  only  the  victory,  but  perhaps  even  their  exist- 
ence as  a  people.  Upon  the  whole,  therefixre,^  it 
seems  more  than  probable,  that  the  Agrigentines 
took  advantage  from  the  blow  given  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian power,  perhaps  nudting  a  pretence  of  apnie 


shelter  afi>tded  to  fu^tiyes,  for  oppressing  the  Si*-  ifeCT* 
CMS  and  Sicels  of  their  neighboriiood ;  and  that  the  ** 
stupendous  worics  of  art,  which  travellers  yet  admire 
«t  Gii^ntiy  were  in  large  proportion  the  produce  of 
die  l^bor  and  the  mbeiy  of  those  unfidrtunate  barba*- 
rians.  It  is  the  purpose  of  history  to  represent  men, 
not  such  as  they  should  be,  but  such  as  they  have 
been :  and  thus  learning  what  they  should  be,  dirough 
observation  of  what  ihey  should  not  be>  fkr  mc^ie  valu- 
able instruction,  both  political  and  moral,  may  be 
gathered  than  from  any  visionaiy  description  of  per- 
fection in  human  nature.  Thus,  at  least,  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  and  Polybius  and 
Saliiist  and  Tacitus  thought ;  though  some  other  his'* 
tdrians,  Greek,  Roman,  and  modem,  have  written 
iqpon  a  di&rent  pten«  It  is  indeed  litde  allowable  for 
tiie  historian  to  go  beyond  authority ;  yet  when  some 
important  facts  are  certain,  widi  some  attending  cir- 
cumstances dubious,  it  will  be  his  business  to  lead 
his  reader  as  near  to  the  whole  truth  as  he  can* 
The  geneml  spuit  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths, 
imd  even  the  doctrine  of  the  Grecian  philosophers, 
^e  metlMds  ordinarily  practised  among  the  Gieeks 
to  obtain  slaves,  the  full  assurance  we  have  of  the 
great  works  executed  at  Agrigentum,  and  the  ac- 
count even  of  Diodonis,  partial  as  he  is  to  his  fel* 
lowcountrymen,  compared  with  the.  known  state  of 
Siciiy  at  the  time,  all  concur  to  mark  the  conjectufe 
ventured  concerning  the  prisoners  made  by  the 
Agrigentines,  as  very  likely  to  be  true,  and,  at 
least,  very  nesdr  the  tnidi. 

Among  the  deficiencies  of  Sicilian  history^  how- 
ever, nothing  is  so  much  to  be  regretted  as  the 
scantiness  of  information  about  the  form  of  govern- 
ment established  by  Gelon,  and  the  civil  occurrences 
of  his  reign.    It  is  not  the  number  of  prisoners  he 
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made^  nor  the  buildings  he  erected,  that  excite  cu* 
riosity,  so  much  as  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  under  his  administration^  and  the  lasting 
popularity  of  his  character.  Of  the  former  some 
valuable  testimony  remains  transmitted  by  the  arts, 
which  the  litterature  of  his  age,  much  less  propor- 
tionally advanced,  does  riot  afford.  There  are  gold 
coins  yet  existing  of  Gelon  and  his  immediate  suc^ 
cessors,  tho  no  commonwealth  of  Greece,  not  Athens 
-  itself,  coined  gold,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered^ 
for  more  than  a  century  after.  Nor  are  the  coins  of 
Gtloa  more  remarkable  on  this  account  dian  for  the 
beauty  of  the  design  and  workmanship ;  which  are 
of  a  perfection. at  any  rate  surprizing,  and  which 
would  appear  almost  miraculous,  if  we  did  not  learn 
from  an  author  living  so  near  the  time,  and  so  pos- 
sessing means  of  information,  as  Herodotus,  diat 
the  western  Greek  colonies  had  constant  communi* 
cation  and  intimate  connection  with  those  of  Asia* 
With  regard  then  to  the  government  of  Gelon,  com* 
paring  what  remains  frctm  Herodotus  with  the  anec* 
dotes  reported  by  later  wri^ters,  we  can  but  gather 
some  general  idea.  Power,  it  appears,  was  committed 
principally  to  the  higher  ranks  of  citizem,  yet  Ge* 
Ion  was  always  the  favorite  of  the  lower;  and  in 
this  he  appears  to  have  been  singular  among  the 
Grecian  political  leaders,  that  he  could  reconcile 
die  jarring  pretensions  of  the  two,  and  maintain 
c<mcord  between  them.  Probably  the  forms  of  a 
mixed  republic  were  observed,  as  at  Athens,  under 
the  Peisistradds,  and  an  impartial  administration  of 
just  laws  assured  property  and  civil  liberty  to  alL 
uj^^  We  are  told  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Carthagi- 
i.n.c.26.  nians,  and  the  return  of  the  Grecian  forces  to  their 
Hkt.  ^'  several  homes,  the  people  were  summoned  to  a  gc- 
J.  13.  c  37.  ,j^^  assembly  at  Sj^mcusCj  with  a  requisition  that 
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tfaejr  should  come  completely  armed,  as  for  a  military ;  sect. 
e}q>edition.    Gelon  attended  in  the  habit  of  a  pri*  .^p^I^^ 
vale  citizen,  unarmed  and  without  guards.    The 
assembly  being  formed,  he  mounted  the  speaker's 
standi  and  after  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his 
administration  in  peace  and  in  war,  concluded  with 
observing  to  the  people,  that  he  was  now  in  their 
hands ;  if  he  had  done  well,  they  would  reward  him 
with  their  good  words  and  good  wishes ;  if  he  had 
done  ill,  his  doom  was  in  their  power.    He  was  an- 
swered  with  loud  acclamation;  stylqd  benefactor, 
deliverer,  and  king,  and  required  to  continue  the 
exercise  of  the  supreme  authority ;  and  a  decree  was 
passed,  directing  that  a  statue  should  be  erected  at 
the  public  expence,  representing  him,  in  memory  of 
this  transaction,  habited  as  a  private  citizen.    Nor 
was  this  meer  flattery  to  the  living  prince :  above  a  Demetr. 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  when,  in  circum-  ^i^' 
stances  most  likely  to  excite  democratical  fury,  a  ^**- ^*^ 
decree  was  proposed  for  the  demolition  or  removal 
of  all  statues  of  Qrrants,  tho  surviving  fame  of  the 
just  and  beneficent  administration  of  Gelon  had 
such  weight  with  the  popular  mind,  that  an  excep- 
tion was  made  in  favor  of  his  statue,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly preserved  in  its  place. 

The  history  of  Carthage,  where  litterature  never 
florished,  is  still  more  defectively  transmitted  than 
that  of  Syracuse ;  so  that  we  know  not  to  what 
should  be  attributed  the  total  inexertion  of  its  go- 
vernment in  Sicily,  for  near  a  century  after  the 
battie  of  Himera.  The  testimony  of  Aristotie  to 
the  lasting  internal  quiet  of  that  wisely-constituted 
commonwealth,  seems  to  warrant  our  belief  that  no 
domestic  trouble  impeded;  and  this  tends  to  cor- 
roborate the  presumptive  evidence,  arising  from 
other  circumstances,  that  Carthage  had  yet  no  great 
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CHAF.  resoutces.    She  was  providing  them  by  die  moc* 
3;^^  cessfid  extension  of  her  commerce,  and  of  her  set* 

tlements  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 

and  accordingly  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
Ttacyd.  after,  we  find  Carthage  accounted  by  Thucydides^ 
^'^'^*    'not  formidable  as  a  Warlike  state,  but  the  richest 

commonwealth  known*      Her  factories  in   Sicily 

therefore,  where  less  profit  was  to  be  acquired  wkh 

£80*  greater  difficulty  and  risk,  were  neglected ;  tod 
DMdr.  I.  Motya  thus  became  an  Agrigentine  garrison.  Pa* 
9.  c.  w.     |jQni^u3  and  Soloeis  appear  to  have  remained  to  the 

Cartha^nians,  who,  as  we  learn  fi'om  Thucydides^ 

Thncjd.    continued  to  hold  establishments  in  the  iland ;  but 

'  among  the  various  wars  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks^ 

between  themselves,  and  with  the  barbarians,  in 
c.  11.       vhose  number  Thucydides  reckons  the  Elymians 

of  Egcsta,  for  more  ^an  seventy  years  no  mention 

occurs  of  any  interference  of  the  Carthaginian  go^ 

vemment*. 

*  Scarcely  any  equally  important  transactions  in  Grecian 
history  remain  so  unsatisfactorily  related  as  tliose  of  the  Hi- 
meraean  war.  Herodotus  says  the  Carthag:inian  army  was  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men.  This,  the  only  improbable  cir- 
cumstance (indeed  nearly  an  impossible  one^  in  lus  concise 
narrative,  and  expressly  given,  not  as  what  lie  would  voack 
for,  but  only  as  a  Sicilian  report,  is  the  only  one  in  which  be 
has  been  Allowed  by  Siodorus  and  some  later  writers,  who 
have  added  largely  to  the  tale  from  stores  with  wliich  we  are 
unacquainted.    They  say  the  fleet  consisted  of  two  thousand 

filleys ;  nearly  double  the  number  reported  of  the  fleet  of 
erxes,  which  has  passed  with  some  for  incredible.  (Diod.  1. 
ll.citO.)  The  Carthaginians  never,  in  the  most  florishiog 
times  of  their  empire,  sent  out  an  army  of  half  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  still  less  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  gaDeya. 
They  say  then  that  Gelon  led  from  Syracuse  fifty  thousand  foot 
and  more  than  five  thousand  horse ;  neglecting  the  account  of 
Ephorus,  a  much  earlier  ivriter  than  Diodorus  (which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar),  who  says  Gelon^ 
mnuy  was  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  hone.  Neir 
ther  has  the  confident  assertion  of  Diodorus,  that  the  Cartlia- 
ginian  invasion  of  Sicily  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  treaty 
between  the.  Carthaginian  commonwealth   and  the   Pernan 
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SECTION  II. 

Cy  Ut^sf  '  T%u€§n3f  :  Rame  s  LaHum  :  5y6arw  .*  Croiona .-  JPjfihagorMi  : 
Thtviumt  Ptuttunt  Cwma:  Campania:  Lwania. 

Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy,  the  people    sect* 
whom  the  Romans  called  Etruscans,  or  Tuscans, 
aad  the  Greeks  Tyrrhenes,  or  Tyrsenes,  became 
eminent,  not  only  by  their  military  prowess,  and  the 

court,  merited  the  credit  tliat  has  been  paid  to  it  Herodottm 
evidently  bad  never  heard  of  sacb  a  treatv :  indeed  his  account 
virtually  contradicts  its  eiistence.  17  ot  that  it  was  impossible 
bat,  tliroDgh  the  medium  of  Tyre,  there  may  have  been  cooh 
faiunication  between  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth  and  the 
Persian  court  It  was  however  widely  alien  from  the  temper 
of  that  court  at  that  time,  to  make  treaties  with  little,  distant^ 
and  almost  unheard-of  republics,  upon  tbe  terms  mentioned  by 
DiodoruB.  Herodotus  sufficiently  expresses  it  as  Gelon^s  opi- 
BioD,  that  the  only  terms  upon  which  alliance  could  be  made 
wiUi  Persia,  were  submission,  not  only  to  the  humiliating  cere* 
mony  of  delivering  earth  and  water,  but  also  to  the  payment 
of  tribute  (Herod.  1  7.  c.  163).  Tbat  the  Carthaginians  were 
not,  in  that  age,  powerful  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  Per- 
da  upon  a  footing  at  all  approacbing  to  equality,  the  annoyance 
which  the  disunited  little  piratical  Grecian  republics  in  Sicily 
were  always  capable  of  giving  them,  and  the  success  of  the 
distant  colony  of  Massilla  against  their  fle^t,  amply  indicate. 
^Herod.  1.  J.  c.  166.  Thucyd.  1.  1.  c.  13).  Justin,  in  report- 
ing a  treaty  between  Carthage  and  the  Persian  court,  which 
however  he  attributes  to  the  reign  of  Darius  (Justin,  1.  19.  c. 
1.),  describes  terms  that  could  onlv  be  imposed  on  a  subject 
people,  and  would  never  be  acceded  to  by  a  state  capable  of 
raising  at  the  same  time  an  army  of  three  hundred  tbousand 
men,  and  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  ships  of  war.  But  what  He* 
rodotus  relates  of  the  leading  steps  to  the  Carthaginian  expe- 
Ation  into  Sicily,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  everything  thai 
we  leafn  on  best  authority  of  the  circumstances  of  thq  times, 
and  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  undertaking,  without  anv 
assistance  from  fancied  treaties  with  the  court  of  Susa,  by  which 
the  merchants  of  Carthage  were  to  share  tbe  conquest  and  spoil 
of  Europe  with  the  monarch  of  the  Persian  empire.  Fina%, 
the  silence  of  Thucydides  concerning  the  immensity  of  the 
Carthaginian  armament,  and  the  splendor  of  the  victory,  of 
Gelon,  where  in  treating  of  the  principal  military  actions  of  the 
Greeks  in  general,  he  spealcs  of  tbe  power  of  tbe  Sicilian  ty« 
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extent  of  dominion  which  they  acquired,  but  by 

their  policy,  then*  knowlege  of  letters,  and  their 

Herodot.    proficiency  in  arts.     Concerning  ^eir  origin,  which 

fitra^j.   the  existing  monuments  of  eaiiy  art  among  diem 

IH^'  *Hiii  P"^^'P^'y  makes  an  object  of  reasonable  curiosity, 

Aiit.kom«  Strabo  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  tracing  it  from 

Lydia^    Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  dissents  i  yet 

a  concurrence  of  antient  testimony  makes  it  appear 

probable  that  the  Tuscans  migrated  from  the  shores 

of  the  ^gean  sea,  where  the  Tyrrhene  name,  we 

Thimvd     learn,  was  once  extensive,  and  where,  so  late  as  the 

4.  c  109.*  age  of  Thucydides,  it  was  retained  by  a  people  on 

the  Thracian  coast.    These  were  of  acknowleged 

Pelasgian  origin ;  and  notwithstanding  the  declared 

rants  of  that  are  in  particular  (Thucjd.  1.  I.e.  14.),  sofiicieDtly 
proves  that,  if  any  such  reports  were  in  his  time  current,  he 
thought  them  nnworthj  of  notice.  The  account  which  Dlodiv 
nis  proceeds  to  give  of  the  terrors  at  Carthage,  lest  Geloo,  with 
his  victorious  army,  should  immediately  cross  the  sea  and  lay 
dege  to  that  city;  of  the  tears  of  the  Carthagiaian  amhassadors, 
*  and  the  generosity  of  the  Syracusao  prince,  who  scorned  to 

conquer  Africa,  while  he  was  reHliy  unahle  to  drive  the  Car- 
thaginians out  of  Sicily ;  all  these,  with  some  other  circum* 
stances  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  of  this  war,  are  too 
puerile  for  serious  criticism.  The  naval  yictory  is  not  noticed 
by  either  Herodotus  or  Diodorus,  but  remains  reported  in  9 
auotation  from  the  historian  Ephorus  by  the  scholiast  on  Pif^- 
dar,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pindar  himself  in  his  first  Pythiao 
ode,  which  is  addressed  to  iiieron.  Some  notice  of  it  also 
occurs  in  Paosanias,  b.  6.  c.  19.  p.  499.  The  value  of  these 
authorities  has  been  very  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  West,  in  a 
note  to  his  translation  of  the  ode  above  mentioned. 

^  The  antient  vases,  which  of  late  years  have  so  much  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  antiquity  and  the  arts,  seem 
to  have  contributed  in  some  instances  to  give  a  celebrity  to  the 
Etruscan  name  which  is  not  its  due.  The  proof  however  of 
the  proficiency  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  arts  does  not  rest  only 
upon  the  merit  and  the  authenticity  of  the  vases  attributed  to 
them.  The  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  antient  city  of  Tar- 
quinij,  give  more  unquestionable  and  more  complete  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  are  not 
yet  better  known  by  the  publication,  long  promised,  of  the 
accurate  delineations  and  description  of  Bir.  James  Byres. 
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opinkm  of  Dionysius,  the  weight  of  evidence  col-    sect. 
lected  by  Wm  tends  strongly  to  prove  that  the  Tus-  .^.^^^^ 
cans,  like  the  Greeks^  were  at  least  in  part  of 
Pebsgian  race^      The  question  however  is  not  im- 
porcant  enough  in  Grecian  history  to  be  allowed 
long  discussion  here :  and  it  may  suffice  that,  ac« 
cording  to  eveiy  report  collected  on  the  subject  by 
Dionjrsius  and  Strabo,  and  everything  remaining  from 
the  Roman  writers,  traditions  of  some  authenticity  T.Ur. 
were  preserved  of  migrations  fiom  the  countries  j^^  j,  |^ 
around  the  JEgean  sea,  at  diffinrent  times  of  the  early  <:•  ^  ^  ^• 
ages,  into  Italy ;  and  of  settlements  in  Tuscany,  and 
<m  its  northern  and  southern  bmders.    The  Ligu-  Fnb.  Max. 
riaas^  were  supposed  a  colony  from  Greece ;  Pisa  pr^*.  m>T 
and  Caere  in  Tuscany,  Formi©,  Antium,  Aricia,  Ar-  ^^^  ™* 
dea,  Tibur  and  Praeneste  in  Latium,  and  Rome  itself,  strabf  h  5. 
were  held  to  be  Grecian  towns.  li^^s. 

A  colony  however  of  later  date,  and  concerning  ^*^ 
which  testimony  is  more  ample  and  more  precise,  1. 6.V.  9e. 
may  have  carried  science  and  the  arts  into  Tuscany,  mI's^isT' 
in  a  state  of  at  least  as  much  advancement  as  they  Sf  ?•  *p* 
seem  ever  to  have  attained  there.     It  was  led  by  p. sso.ft 
DemArattis  from  Corinth,  iipon  occasion  of  the  revo-  ^.^tJ* 
lution  in  that  city,  through  which  the  democratical  j»p- 
party,  under 'C3rpselus,  became  masters  of  the  go-  s.p.  im. 
vemment :  when  the  oligarchal  chiefs,  and  particu-  i?3"p.?3a* 
larly  the  family  of  the  Bacchiads,  of  which  Demara-  J-  HT* 
tus  IS  said  to  have  been,  would  find  it  desirable,  or  1. 1.  c.  34. 
perhaps  necessary,  to  seek  settlements  elsewhere.  J^^^ofthii 
Demaratus  found  in  Tarquinii,  the  principal  city  of  ^"** 
Tuscany,  a  safe  and  honorable  retreat  for  himself, 
his  friends  and  dependants :  he  married  a  lady  of 

^  Accofdtag  to  Thaqrdides  the  antienftialdMantg  of  Athem, 
and  accordbg  to  Sophocles  those  of  Argos,  were  Tyrrhene 
Felssgiina.  Thocjd.  1.  4.  c.  109.  Sophoc.  ap.  Dion.  Ha!. 
Antiq.  Ron.  L  1.  p.  17.  TUs  Indeed  Is  testimony  only  to  a 
name  ;  bat  from  sach  early  aathors  it  is  remarkable  testimony. 
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GHA9.   high  fwk  tiMTQi  and  diod  in  the  pMmattle  pMaes- 

^^^^r     sioQ  of  wealth,  ihtsk  oteemed  extraordkiiaTv    A  aon 

of  that  nuyriage^  iaheriting  the  wealth,  beoaMe,  with 

the  name  of  Tarquimua  Priscua,  king  of  Rome,  hj 

election  of  the  Itomaii  peefrfew    The  eooieurreoce  of 

testimonies,  Greek  and  Roman,  to  these  facts,  iiiQ 

of  so  earljr  an  age,  aeems  to  go  fiv  toward  proving 

one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  Tuscans,  and  it 

might  be  added,  the  R^oaaaa,  esteemed  iht  Corin-' 

thians  a  kindred  people,  or  that  thejr  found  them  a 

people  supericr  to  themselves  in  arts  and  general 

knowlege* 

Qerod.  1.       Fof  the  hbtoTf  of  Etruria  materials  are  very  scan- 

stiS)M*  ty.    We  find  that  its  people,  like  the  Greeks,  but 

^.  p.  M    unlike  the  other  Italians,  applied  themselves  much  to 

f  |f|;  *   maritime  affiurs.    Like  the  Greeks  also  they  were  at 

^'^^         the  same  time  a  piratical  and  a  commercial  people. 

While  they  remained  united  under  one  government, 

their  power  by  land  and  sea  wa^  formidable  ;  they 

extended  their  arms  with  success  into  Lombardy ; 

they  conquered  Campania,  and  the  shores  of  Sardinia 

and  Ck>rsica  became  appendages  of  their  dominion^ 

Afterward^  sepamting  into  several  commonwealtibs, 

power  sunk,  arts  declined,  and  while  the  growing 

strength  and  growing  ambition  of  Rdme  gave  con* 

stant  alarm  on  the  land-side,  the  Etrurian  maritime 

.  forpe  went  into  neglect  and  decay.    Thus,  except 

in  one  instance,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter, 

they  were  prevented  from  interfering  very  materially 

with  the  interests  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy. 

It  appeared,  nevertheless,  proper,  to  take  thus  much 

notice  of  a  people,  of  sohie  name  in  antient  times, 

and  of  much  revived,  with  perhaps  some  new  re* 

nown  in  modem,  who,  in  the  progress  of  this  His- 

tor}%  must  occasionally  occur  to  mention* 
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In  the  Mcik»  of  the  poiver  of  TuMiily  ihe  Car-  act. 
diaginians  ftuoeeeded  to  a  moce  intwe  oommand  of  ^^^!^:^^ 
the  wMtem  parts  ctf  the  Mediterranean :  Ae  shores 
of  Sardinia  and  Cornea  passed  from  the  Tuscan  to 
the  Carthaginian  dominion ;  and  but  for  the  newly 
risn  power  of  Rome^  there  would  have  been  Car^ 
thaginian  ffonaooB  on  the  Latin  coast  Of  this  we  pdixb.  i. 
are  assured  by  that  remarkable  treaty  between  Car*  ^*p*  ^'^^ 
thage  and  Rome»  in  the  time  of  the  first  consuls, 
twen^-eight  years  before  the  invasion  of  Cireece  by 
Xeixes,  the  original  of  which,  ingraved  on  a  brazen 
tablet,  remained  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  among  the 
archives  in  the  CapitoL  What  gave  cause  to  the 
treaiQr,  its  own  words,  assisted  l^  a  passage  of  Stra-  staixs  i« 
bo,  suflkiently  explain.  The  maritime  towns  of  ^'^*^* 
Latium  carried  on  some  litde  commerce,  but  were 
more  addicted  to  piracy.  £ven  after  their  subjec** 
tion  to  Bome,  associating  themselves  with  the  cor- 
sairs of  Tuscany,  they  pui^ed  maritime  depredation 
sometimes  as  far  as  the  i\Jfrican  coast ;  but  they  were 
prinoipaUy  annoying  to  the  commerce  with  die  new 
Carthaginian  setdements  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
At  the  same  time  HcHne  itself,  powerful  enough  to 
hinder  those  strong  measures  of  coercion  by  land, 
which  the  Cardiaginiaa  government  had  apparently 
attenqited,  was  also  rich  enough  to  be  an  object  toe 
the  Carthaginian  merchants.  Hence  the  equality 
established  for  the  subjects  of  die  two  repi4>lics  by 
some  articles  of  the  treaty,  while  the  general  tenor 
oiit  is  accommodated  intirely  to  secure  and  pro- 
mote the  peculiar  interest  of  Carthage ;  and  nothing 
in  it  affords  the  least  ground  for  supposing,  with  some 
modem  writers,  in  opposition  to  all  the  Roman  his- 
torians, that  Home.  Imd  then  any  naval  establish- 
ment. 
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« 

While  thewfore  the  Sidliiii  GieelDi^  bf  their  euc- 
cess  against  the  CarthaginianB,  earned  a- glory  which 
we  want  means  justly  to  estimate,  their  felkiwiXHm- 
Hymen  in  Italy,  unassailed  by  any  fennidahle  forein 
power,  had  no  opportunity  to  acquire  any  ainilar 
fame.  Their  republics  have  nevertheless  beooBQe  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  to  posterity  by  the  residence  of  die 
philosopher  Pydiagoras,  and  some^of  his  principal  dis- 
ciples among  diem,  and  by  the  woffderfaUy  beneicial 
effects,  political  and  moral,  attributed  to  the  prapa- 
gation  of  his  doctrine  there.  UnfertunaDely,  hmr- 
ever,  Pydiagoras  living  while  writing  was  iitde  prac- 
tised in  Greece,  both  the  doctrine  and  its  efects, 
notwithstanding  very  assiduous  researdies  of  many 
learned  men,  remain  very  deAciendy  and  uaoertuaty 
Icnown ;  and  the  reports  of  the  extraoidmry  popu- 
iousness  of  some  of  the  Italian  Greek  dties,  tuid  of 
the  military  force  which,  for  want  of  a  fyte/in  foe  wor- 
thy of  it,  they  exerted  against  oneanother,  tho  sup- 
ported in  some  degree  by  authority  so  far  respectable 
that  they  excite  wonder,  will  not  be  found,  upon  ex- 
amination, to  deserve  belief. 

We  learn  however  on  sufficient  audiority,  that 
about  the  age  of  Solon  and  the  Peisistradds,  snne 
of  the  Italian  Greek  cities  were  considerable.     Sy- 
stnbo,  1.   BARts  had  twenty-fivc  towns  within  its  territory,  and 
Ith^^'  held  four  neighboring  tribes  of  bbrbariana  in  sufajec- 
X.  i«  c.  6.  tion.    The  luxury  of  its  citizens  became  proveifaial* 
Indeed  the  application  of  the  term  luxury  to  any- 
thing that  could  exist  among  the  little  republics  of 
that  age,  has  been  ridiculed  by  some  eminent  no- 
dem  writers ;   yet,  if  we  sufficiently  consider  the 
circumstances  of  those  repuUics,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  reason  to  think  the  charge  of  luxury  against  than 
may  have  been  founded,  tho  the  accounts  of  Aeir 
military  force  are  evidently  fabulous.    The  luxury 
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Indeed  of  a  iMamnr*  Motty^  where  manuil  labour  is    mt, 
dielmftitieMofriavesoiily,  wiUdHierfh^  s^^^v/ 

gnat  nation  where  all  nmks  are  free ;  and  h  will  be 
likeljr  to  dMbr  parcicidarly  in  this,  that  while  general 
elegance  in  the ,  style  of  living  of  persons  in  easy 
ciremnstances  will  be  very  inferior,  particafar  indul- 
gences will  be  carried  to  grei^er  eztmyagance.  We 
mt  told  1^  Diodonis  that,  in  consequence  of  the  iHodor.u 
vifsiory  o(Ac  Sietliaa  Greeks  over  the  Cardiaguuans     '  ^'  ^* 


Himera,  the  number  of  slaves  acquired  by  die 
Agrigentnes  was  so  great,  that  many  individuals 
shared  eadi  five  hundred ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed^ 
fima  his  aooount,  that  no  citizen  would  be  without 
a  share.  Allowing  here  largely  for  exaggeration^  we 
may  alill  have  a  im^[>able  fiM:ty  so  involving  with  it  a 
sudden,  general,  great,  and  most  pernicious  change 
of  manners,  tibat  among  the  modem  nations  of  Eu"- 
rape,  nothing  can  be  imagined  within  the  bounds  of 
{lOBsibility  pandlel  to  it  Indeed  if  we  would  see 
examples  of  the  character  of  luxury  am6ng  the  ui- 
tientrepttblics,  we  must  seek  them  perhaps  rather  in 
our  colonies  than  in  our  capitals.  Upon  the  whole 
then,  tho  the  luxury  of  Sybaris  remains  diiefly  re- 
coided  by  writers  who  lived  not  till  some  centuries 
after  Sybaris  ceased  to  exist,  for  Herodotus  men-  Herod.]. 
tkms  only  one.  Sybarite  remarkably  luxurious,  yet  ^*  <^-  ^^* 
we  may  not  unreaaonably  believe  that  luxury  was 
extravagant  there.  It  may  have'  been  even  elegant,  i.  e.  p.  tu 
difough  the  intaroourse,  which  we  leam  was  inti- 
mate, with  the  Asiatic  Grecian  cities ;  and  in  regard 
to  SQine  points  we  ajre  assured  of  its  elegance ;  for 
-aoaae  of  die  Sybarite  coins,  yet  existing,  are  of  a 
."beauty  that  modem  art  will  widi  difficulty  rival.  In- 
deed ^e  Lydian  court  might  commuiucate,  among 
^die  Greeks  of  its  neighborhood,  many  refinements 
.  VOL.  II.     ;  2D 
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CHAA  Uttk  kaomi  m  Pnpor  Cripte,  nMth  jti  fMri 
^^  Mfleti]0mig^I)astii>th^lKftl%towi»ofI^ 
^^  The  government  of  Sjrberis  boweirer  ww  not  brt' 
'^  ter  established  thim  thet  of  mMy  odter  GiMiiit 
stales*  In  the  usual  cantcM  of  the  ,arist(Ksstiefd 
and  democratical  &ctioiis»  die  lower  peo|rfo»  undtf 
the  conduct  of  a  ^temagcigue  nasied  Telys, -capeUbd 
the  richer  ckisens»  to  the  number  of  five  iMiidrtdi 
and  shared  their  property.  Thp  exiles  fi>und  refuge 
in  the  netghboring  ci^  erf*  CaoronA.  The  Sybsrks 
people  under  Tely3»  confident  in  their-tt^n^  (Sek 
the  population  of  Sybaris'  fiur  exceeded  Aat  of  wmj 
other  Italian  city)  deaaanded  the.  fugtttDea,  and  ok 
refusal)  made  war  iqxm  CrotaMU  Herodotnsv  in  lus 
account  of  this  war,  speaks  vdth  little  oonfidfiBQcr  of 
any  particulaia,  tho,  within  little  mom  than  half  a 
century  a£ter,  he  resided  vspon  the  spot.  The  our« 
re^t  reports  were  evidently  known  to  him^  and  his 
histbty  appears  to  have  .beeia  finished  in  Italfs :  yset 
he  mentioDa  neither  the  ph]loa(^>hier  Pythagoras^ 
whom.acnqe  later  wriuera  have  made  At  coniaselbr 
of  the  Crotoniats  upon  the  occasmv  nor  his  diad^ 
pie,  the  celebrated  athlete  Milo,  who  is  asserted,  on 
the  ssme  atsdiority,  to  have  been -theu^.genenl  and 
hero.  The  event,  whidi  alone  we  kam  with  cer* 
tain^,  was,  that  the  Sybarites  were  /defeated,  their 
city  taken  and  destroyed,  their  QomttOAwealtfa  anni- 
hilated, and  the  veiy  name  iofit. 

Such  is  the  account  that  caa  now  be  icoUectad  of 
Sybaris ;  and  it  involves  almost  die  whole  political 
history  of  the  rival  and  conquering  dty^  Crotona. 
B«t  the  fiune  of  Cratona  does  not  reeston  its  politi- 
cal eminence  only.  We  have  already  had  occasiofii 
.to  observe  that,  in  many  points  q£  art  and  science, 
the  Grecian  colonies  went  before  the  mother-couu^ 
try.    The  medical  school  of  Crotona,  probaUyide* 
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kfs,  much  to  the  stud^  of  nature,  was  of  reputation, 
bafiMttihefivst  Perskn  mur,  superior  to  any^en  in 
ihe  VfOjAd :  its  feme  reached  the  court  oPSusa,  where 
the  Croloiiiat  Demooedes  became  prinetpal  physi* 
dttn,  aikd  was  in  high  favor  with  Darius.  It  is  in-^ 
cleed  remarkable  that  not  any  school  within  Greece,  Herod,  i. 
bttdiat  of  the  itistant  colony  of  CyreneVheld  evtnt  ^''-  ^^^- 
tile  second  rank  in  medical  reputation.  But  Cro* 
ttwa  acquired  extraordifiary  renown  also  in  anotliev 
Kiie :  its  air  was  esteemed  singularly  salhbiious ; 
whence  Ihe  natives  were  supposed  to  derive,  a  pe- 
miiaD  finnneas  of  muscle,  with  a  general  superiority 
of  strength  and  agility ;  and  no  city  boasted  so  many 
victors  *  in  the  athletio  contests  at  the  Olympiait 
games*  Of  the  political  system  established  in  Cro- 
tona»  by  Pythagoras,  or  the  scholars  of  Pythagoras, 
we  have  little  or  nothing  on  any  good  authority. 
The  later  Creeks  alone  mention  it ;  while  the  ear- 
lier agree  in  ascribing  all  that  was  most  valuable  in 
legisktion  among  tiie  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities  to 
Zaleucusand  Charondas.  That  the  arts  however 
florishod,  the  Crotonist  medals,  yet  remaining,  te»- 
tify  i  and  the  reputation  of  the  physical  school  alone, 
in  .the  want  of  authentic  information  more  precise, 
wodd  marie  Crotona  for  a  populous,  wealthy,  and 
well-regulated  city,  where  security  and  leisure  were 
Injdyed  for  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  means  for  its 
incouragement^ 

A  The  eocoaiiti'ifken'by  INodonis,and  other  salient  wHters, 
of  the  wonderful  popolotisneM  of  Crotona,  and  stiii  much  more 
of  Sybaris,  in  themselves  utterly  improbable,  are  not  ^nly  nn- 
authorised,  bet  vktaally  eoatradlcted  by  the  earlier  Greek  bo-  . 
thoxs.  They  have  therefore  been  rejected  ffiom  the  text ;  yet, 
as  they  have  not  only  been  folloired  by  all  modem  writers  on 
tiie  anbject,  but  are  coontenaaeed  by  the  respectable  anthorily 
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of  Stitte  mtMg  tibe  MflaMli,  tt  WMf  hi  fmper  to  tdw  toMtf 
farther  notice  of  them  in  a  note.     The  Sybarites,  accordinf  to 
DiodoruB,  marched  against  Crotona,  forming  an  army  of  three 
bmidred  thoawid  citiseos.    The  Croloniats  met  them  with  <m- 
ly  OM  hmidrad  tlioiMnd ;  but  their  yaaeral  Miio,  habited  mi 
armed  in  the  wild  manner  ascribed  bj  the  poets  to  Hercaiea, 
was  himself  eqoal  to  half  an  army ;  and  the  astoolshmg  slaugb* 
ler  fMA  he  made  wMh  his  oldb,  waa  a  ]»dndpal  caoae  of  th* 
victory,  in  consequence  of  which  Sybaris  was  destroyed.    Strft- 
bo  also  reports  that  the  Sybarite  army  consisted  of  three  huo- 
ised  thousand  men  :  hot  he  does  not,  like  Dlojbrus,  call  theoi 
dtlsens;  so  that  admitting  iiis  account,  the  greater  pait  migbt 
be  slaves.    Before  this  event,  according  to  Justin  (1.  20.  c.,3. 
et  4.)  tho  he  madnes  no  mention  of  the  event  itself,  but  after  It, 
as  jtalfeould  teem  from  Strid>o  (L  6.  p*  961.),  a  huoarwl  and 
thirty  thoosand  Crotoniats  were  defeated  by  the  Lpcciaift.aid 
Rhegians.    But  Strabo  informs  us  that  Herodotus,  the  historian, 
aocompanied  the  Atlienian  colony  which  raised  Thorium  on  the 
ruins,  of  Sybaiis,  abouit  sixty  jeanes^  according  to  Diodorns,  ailar 
its  overthrow.    And  there  is  a  passage  in  the  histoxy  itself  of 
Herodotus  which  has  manifestly  been  written  in  Italy,  and  for 
fhe  Italian  Graeks.    The  traditions  pceserved  among  the  die- 
scendants  of  the  Sybarites  concerning  their  city,  as  well  aa 
those  of  their  conquerors,  have  evidently  enough  been  known 
to  lilm.    But  if  only  a  report  remained  oi  sa^h  a  superixuity  of 
population  in  the  Italian  cities  over  those  of  Greece,  it  moat 
have  been  striking.    Herodotus  never  had  the  reputation  of 
being  badcward  to  relate  reports ;  and  yet,  tho  he  mentiont 
the  deatmcdoB  of  Sybaris,  with  some  dispuled  drcumrtahqae 
concerning  it,  he  has  not  a  syllable  of  the  extraordiiMiry  lusn- 
hers  of  the  Sybarite  and  Crotoniat  armies.     Herodotus  and 
Thucydldes  are  very  seldom  found  ia  contradictm ;  and  the 
aUeuce  of  the  latter  upon  this  occasion  strongly  confinus  tj^e 
negative  testimony  of  the  former.     Where  Thncydides  pro- 
fessedly enumerates  all  the  Grecian  states  which  had  been 
eminent  for  military  power,  and  mentions  the  naval  strenglh 
of  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  far  inferior  to  what  Athens  afterward 
possessed  (Thucyd,  1.  1.  c.  14.),  he  could  not  have  omitted  all 
notice  of  those  immense  armies  of  the  Italian  Greeiu,  to  which 
oo  pther  Grecian  state  ever  .had  anytbipg  comparable,  had  such 
anniea  exiited,    It  Is  farther  observable,  that  Aristotle  mentiona 
Sybaris  ^ly  to  quote  an  instance  of  section..  The  name  I  he^^ 
lieve  never  occurs  in  Plato^s  workl^  and  the  n^me  of  Crotana 
Is  mentioned  by  neither  of  them  :  an  oousaion  utterly  unac- 
countable but  upon  the  supposition  that  the  eiSects  attributed 
by  later  writers  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  were  foe  some. 


luMorjTi  but  M  they  becMae  occanonallgr  connected  ^^^^ 
m  tnmsiknions  with  states  of  greater  political  impor- 
iMuie.    To  avoid  intemiptioii  ibin^bft  ia  the  ac* 

tfes  after  the  time  to  wbkh  they  are  ascribed,  unheard  of. 
We  may  indeed  wonder  where  later  writers,  and  iwrticolarly 
dcero  (Oie.  Tnsc^mstt  I.  16.  and  4. 1.),  had  tiieir  lolef mai* 
Hon.  Herodotus,  who  mentions  Pythap^ras,  son  of  Mnesarchua 
(I.  4.  c.  90.),  as  an  eminent  sophist  in  Samos,  has  not  taken  the 
feast  notice  of  his  residence  In  Italy.  Plato,  in  tlie  aame  pas* 
mge  in  which  he  speaks  of  Charondas  as  the  admired  legislator 
of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks,  mentions  Py  thaf  oras  in  cod- 
fradistinction  to  the  great  reformers  of  republics,  as  a  private 
teaclier,  sinfularly  l^lored  and  respected  indeeo  by  Ids  dbel* 
pies,  but  the  mere  founder  of  a  sect  (Plat  de  Rep.  1.  10.  p. 
599,  600.  T.  2.)  It  is  there  only  in  Plato's  works  that  his  name 
occurs.  Aristotle  (Ethic  1.  1.  c.  1.)  mentions  hdm  as  the  first 
wIk>  aHempted  to  teach  mdral  philosophy  amoiip  the  GteekSf 
and  refers  to  his  physical  and  metaphysical  doctrines,  but  no- 
iffhere  gives  the  least  hfnt  that  he  was  even  a  speculative  po- 
tttfclan.  Isocrates  (Bu^.  encom.  p.  40f .  t  2.)  also  aftms 
that  he  was  the  first  who  brought  philosophy  into  Greece,  and 
fbai  he  introduced  new  magnificence  in  religious  ceremonies  ; 
but  of  his  politics  be  says  nothing.  The  eariiest  testimonr,  ia 
any  estant  author,  to  the  Pythagoreans  of  Italy,  is  that  of  roly- 
bias  (b.  2.  p.  126.) :  of  Pythagoras  himself  that  author  makes 
no  mention.  In  short,  what  remains  from  earlier  writers  con- 
oenliig  tiiis  celebrated  i^losopher  is  next  to  notUag ;  later 
accounts  are  contradlctoiy,  and  abound  with  gross  and  palpable 
fictions.  *  Ne^  libri  che  si  leggono,^  as  the  learned  Florentine 
doctor  Antonio  Goochi,  in  Ids  treatise  concenii^  the  Pytliago- 
rean  dBet,  observes,  <  ci  si  vede  fiir  figura,  or  di  operator  dl 
^miracoli  per  la  sua  bonta,  ed  ora  di  mago  rldlcolo  e  dUmpos- 
^  tore.^  That  the  Samian  Pythagoras  was  eminent  among  tfie 
earttest  fiithers  of  Grecian  philosophy  is  cleariy  established; 
but  that  he  was  a  legislator,  the  silence  of  all  the  earlier  wri- 
ters, and  especially  of  Aristotle,  seems  very  strongly  to  con- 
ihte. 

The  passage  of  Herodotus  which  proves  that  a  part  of  his 
history  was  written  in  Italy,  and  for  the  Italian  Greeks,  is  in 
Us  fourth  book ;  where,  afler  describing  some  circumstances 
of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  lie  illustrates  them,  fcr  the  inhabit 
aots  of  proper  Greece,  by  a  comparison  with  some  circumstaa-  . 
ces  of  Attica ;  but  as  this  miffht  be  no  illustration  Ibr  many  of 
t|k)ae  among  whom  he  then  lived,  he  proceeds  thus :  *0(  A^  r^ 
''Av^o^vaura  |a^  fittpasi^rXuxff,  fyCi  Si  SKkug  iiiX6^6r  £i^  li  v% 

dtorofMiflAo  M^^tf^'T&jntlo^,  xeii  vi|*6va1o  r^  dfX^v.-^L  4.  c.  99. 
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CKtf.    count  bi  tJie  aflUfsof  jdie  iwittiff  nfMkm. 
,^^^  Greece,  it  may  be  oonveoieiit  hen  toknk;  f<i"~ 
la  some  of  Aoae  traijurtiftiw  of  the  ItdMi 
which  pcmci|iQ%  deserve  ^Itcartioa. 

Among  the  consequences  of  the  conquest  of  Sy« 
baris  by  the  Crotoaiats,  one  is  recorded,  which  paxw 
ticularly  merits  notice ;  because  now  of  extnupiti"' 
nary  appearance,  yet,  in  the  early  ages,  so  far  bom 
uncommon,  that  it  forms  oae  among  the  chaiBcteds^ 
tical  marks  of  difference  between  die  polilacal  stato 
of  the  antient  and  of  the  modem  wOTld.  The  Sy- 
Diodor.i.  barite  territory,  chiefly  a  {dam,  watered  by  the  litdo 
B^J^^h  rivers  Sybaris  and  Crathis,  of  no  great  extent,  hut 
«.  p.  263.  unconmion  fertility,  scarcely  for^  miles  finom  the 
conquering  city  Crotona,  and  adjoining,  or  nearly 
so,  to  its  domain,  lay  fifty-eight  years  unoccupied* 
The  Cxotoniats,  were  unable  to  protect  their  omn 
people  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  their  jealousy, 
perhaps  a  reasonable  jealousy,  deterred  others.  At 
length  some  Thessalians  ventured  to  attempt  a  sot* 
tlement  there;  but  were  quickly  expelled  by  the 
Crotoniats.  Not  thus  however  totally  disooiicsgedt 
associating  such  remnant  of  the  Sybarite  peopk  aa 
they  cpuld  collect,  they  applied  first  to  Lacedsamon 
and  dien  to  Athens  far  support  It  was  little  in  die 
igeneral  disposition  of  the  Lacedasmonian  govern-i 
ment  to  ingi^  in  such  enterprises ;  and,  its  ciimniir 
stances  at  the  time  being  adverse,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  more  particularly  in  the  sequel^ 
nothing  was  obtained  there.  The  circumstances  of 
Athens,  on  the  contrary,  made  such  an  application 
welcome.  Under  authoriQr  of  the  Adienian  govern^ 
ment,  a  proclamation  was  published  over  Greece  to 
ingage  volunteers  for  the  colony.  To  give  efficaiqr 
to  this,  an  incoura^ng  response  was  procured  from 
the  oracle  of  Delphi;  and  Lampon  and  Xenocritiis,, 


tMfc-  t«i  slups  ^  war  under  their  )ofdeta,  .were  tip*    sect. 
pMMed  taeomimildthe  espedkioa*    The  adyentu-^  vi^r^^. 
oen  betame  namenms  and  amne  were  of  eminence;  strabo,  i. 
fMVticiilariyHerodcytiiB,  the  hislarian^  Protagoras  the  i^^iii?;. 
pUfeaopher^  scholar  of  Democritusi  and  Lyrias;  aon  [;  f^^* 
of  Ceiihalm  &e  friend  of  Socrates,  himself  affcer-*  con! 
r  Am:  celebrated  rhetorician  whose  oratioius  re*^  £ratodh. 


to  ns^  Measurea  ware  wisely  taken ;  and  Uie 
colony  was  eatabtished,  as  far  as  appears,  without 
cppoeitiaa.  The  chpaen  spot  was  at  a  small  dis* 
tanoe  from  the  antient  site  of  Sybaris^  where  the 
fountain  Thuiia  affiirded  the  advantage  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water.  The  town  was  built  on  a  regular 
plan,  with  three  streets  crossing  four  others  at  ri^ 
an^es;  and  the  antient  name  bdng  rejected,  as  of 
ill  omen,  the  colonists  assumed  the  appellation  Of 
Tknrians,  and  the  town  was  called  Thmia  or  Thu* 
Hm^.  A  constitution  was  framed  for  the  new  state, 
aocotdittg  to  Diogenes  LaertiuB,  by  Protagoras.  Pto* 
boUy  ho  took  the  system  of  Charondas  for  his  model, 
and  thence  may  have  arisen  the  mistake  of  Diodo* 
rus,  who  attributes  to  Charondas  the  honor  of  having 
femd^  the  Thuiian  constitution. 

Whaa  we  consider  the  advantageous  circimi* 
simces  imder  which  this  o^ony  was  established, 
the  uncommon  abilities  and  uncommon  power  of 
thef  patron  of  the  undertaking  (the  great  minister  of 
Athens,  PeridesX  the  supepoiity  of  the  men  ingagt 
ed  in  it,  »nd  the  celebrity  of  the  laws  under  which 

7  Ai/s7ai  ^i  eoufia  xat  Goupiov.  SchoL  in  Arjstoph.  Nub.  y.'331. 
I^lbdoms  bds  titinsmitted  to  ua  the  ichnography  of  Thurioia 
nai  Ibit  jmmm'of  th«  streets.  The  hnt  panrilel  streets  were 
c»Hed  Hersf leia,  Aphrodisias,  Oiympins,  DioojrsiiiB ;  or  Hep- 
cales-streeY,  Veous-etreet,  Oljnlpia-street,  and  Bacchus-street. 
Instead,  ef  fiirorite  deities,  an  analogous  superstition,  in  the 
saooe  country,  in  modem  times,  weuld  bays  named  tJiiem  ftom 
some  farorite  saints.  The  other  streets  weve  calied  Hsrm, 
Thnria,  send  Thnrioa.        .  ^ 
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it  long  florished,  and  th^n  look  fonraid  to 
remains  of  its  history,  we  cannot  but  bd  tkmdkmd^m 
find  how  litde  personal  securi^ww  fa^oyed  unAer 
the  beat  pditid^l  constitutiona  of  that  9sgt\  hosr 
much  less  than  under  diose  goTemments  of  inodem 
Europe,  which  we  are  accwtomed  most  to  rcptohate 
and  despise ;  and  then,  while  we  esndt  in  ibe  mnfpQh 
htr  blessings  which  we  ourselves  injc^,  wa  diall^be 
less  diq>osed  to  blame  others,  who  in  pofitioal  eir* 
cumstances  far  less  fortunate,  chuse  yet  luther.  to 
rest  under  the  lot  derived  from  their  ancestom,  than 
risk  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  to  obtain,  with  final 
auccess,  perhaps  only  a  revi^  of  those  miserw 
w^  which  most  of  the  antient  republics  abounded, 
and  from  which  die  happiest  were  never  secured 
All  the  wise  regulations  of  Protagoras  could  mk 
prevent  the  growth  of  siedition  in  Thurium.  Dia^ 
Arirt.  putes  arose  early  between  the  forein  colonists  mid 
\^b\  3  ^^  Sybarites  who  were  associated  wkh  them ;  and 
tsttrmbo,!.'  those  disputes  ended  only  with  ^tkc  masaaore.of  a 
^  ^*  ^^'  part,  and  the  final  dispersion  of  the  rest,  of  ifaart 
remnant  of  unfortunate  people. 

A  remnant  of  the  Sybarite  people  nevertheless 
survived,  and  it  may  be  ventured  even  to  add  diat 
they  florished ;  tho  antient  history  has  scaroely  loft 
.  three^words  about  them.  We  are  uninfenned'idie^ 
ther  it  was  in  the  exuberance  of  the  populatioii  of 
Sybaris  th^t  the  colony  was  sent  out,  or  in*  the  cala- 
mity of  the  city  that  a  portion  of  its  people  fied,  to 
that  extensive  bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  now 
called  the  gulph  of  Salerno ;  where  the  Greek  city 
of  PosEiDONiA,  otherwise  named  PiESTUK,  acknow- 
leged  Sybaris  for  its  mother-country.    To  this  day 

•  This  teatfaneDt  was  dedaeed  fifaapij  from  Grecian  hastof/ ; 
having  been  loog  written,  and  gome  time  publiBhed,  before 
France  began  to  exhibit  horron  beyond  all  recofded  ei 


Aa  magnifioeiit  renains  of  the  public  buildings  of  sect. 
dttfc  pfaMf  amid  thie  dMobtion  swiounding  them^  ^^^ 
imHwtM'dMy  aMomsh  the  curious  traveller,  wbc* 
ther  astirat  political  history,  or  the  history  of  the 
aits,  or  art  itself,  be  his  objeet ;  while  the  obscurity, 
wot  ftbuost  ttuUky,  of  tradition  concerning  them^ 
afimt  endless  reom  Cm*  conjeoture. 

It  irare  dlBb^ult  to  say  what  advantage  the  world 
nny  or  nuy  not  derive  from  those  iqpeculatioiis  on 
tke  antient  state  of  mankind,  thos^  visionary  inqui* 
siesJntD  antient  history,  in  prosecution  of  which  so 
much  iageftuity  hath  of  late  been  employed,  to 
Qverdtfow  every  traditionary 'testimony  transmitted 
by  the  earliest  writers.  But  when  on  one  side,  we 
see  it  asserted  durt  what  have  been  four  thousand 
years  the  finest  climates  of  our  globe,  were  in  its 
first  ages  uiunhabitable  tibrough  excess  of  heat,  and 
^t  all  science  had  its  birth  in  &e  now  frozen 
regions  of  Tartary,  then  alone,  by  their  height  above 
the  ooean,  affording  that  temperature  of  air  in  which 
men  could  live ;  when,  on  the  other,  we  find  not 
less  force  of  erudition  or  of  reascm  ingaged  in  the 
attempt  to  show  diat  the  progress  of  things  has 
been  the  reverse ;  and  that  the  first  civilized  nations 
lived  on  a  portion  <^  the  globe  now  covered  to  the 
depth  of  many  hundred  fathom  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  it  seems  probable  that,  these  militating  sys- 
tems destroying  one  another,  the  fashion  of  all  will 
pass  ;  and  that  learned  men,  however  wishing  for 
better  information  about  the  early  3tate  of  mankind 
dun  the  oldest  authors  furnish,  may  nevertheless 
eome  to  acknowlege  that  better  is  not  likely  to  be 
obtained*  In  the  spirit  of  inventive  history  it  has 
been  a  supposition  of  late  cherished,  by  some  among 
the  ciuious  and  learned,  that  the  noble  piles  whose 
ruins  remain  at  Pestum,  as  well  as  the  various  ex* 
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CRAP,  isting  monuments  of  the  am  ^  antleilt  Etruria,  have 
f^^^yi^^  been  the  produce  of  science  and  improvement,  not 
derived  from  Greece  or  the  East,  but  the  native 
growth  of  Italy ;  or,  however,  that,  whether  Italy 
received  the  arts  from  the  lofty  plains  of  Tartary, 
or  from  the  submerged  Atlantic  continent,  she  had 
them  before  Greece,  and  at  least  assisted  the  eastern 
nations  in  communicating  them  to  that  country.  I 
would  avoid  long  discussion  of  matters  which  are 
rather  of  the  province  of  die  antiquarian  ;  and  in- 
deed upon  the  subject  in  question  it  seems  enough 
for  the  historian,  tfiat  neitfier  Cicero,  with  all  his 
partiality  for  Italy,  and  all  his  diligence,  and.  all  his 
means  of  inquiry,  nor  Horace,  with  all  his  desire  to 
gratify  his  Etruscan  patron,  nor  Virpl,  nor  Livy, 
nor  Pliny,  had  the  least  suspicion  that  their  fellow- 
countrymen  had  any  claim  to  the  priority  in  science 
tod  art,  which  it  has  been  prop6sed  by  some  learned 
inodems  to  attribute  to  them,  Witfiout  therefore 
adding  anything  to  what  has  been  already  said 
about  Tuscany,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  cir- 
cumstances, not  alien  from  the  purpose  of  Grecian 
history,  which  may  afford  grounds  for  estimating  ^e 
State  of  civilization  and  improvement  among  the 
inhabi^nts  of  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Italy, 
previous  to  the  migration  of  the  first  Grecian  colo- 
nies thither. 

Occasion  has  heretofore  occurred  to  mention  that 
CuMA,  situated  a  few  miles  northwest  of  the  present 
Ch.6.i.t.  city  of  Naples,  was  esteemed  the  oldest  Grecian 
H^"  colony  westward  of  the  Ionian  sea.  The  distant^e 
of  Cuma  from  its  mother-country  Euboea,  and  the 
extent  of  barbarian  shores  that,  in  the  coasting 
navigation  of  the  age,  must  be  passed  to  reach  it 
from  any  part  of  Greece,  here  deserve  consideration. 
Of  the  course  that  was  usually,  or,  it  may  be  said. 
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ccmsta^Uy  held,  if  fitonns  did  not  foroe  tbe  navigi-    i^ect. 
tor  out  of  his  way,  we  are  perfectly  informed*    The  ,^^^p.^Jl. 
shores  of  Greece  were  measured,  in  £sur  weather^  Thucyd. 
Irpn  headland  to  headland ;  but  along  the  windings  it  V*  ^* 
of  the  coasts  if  the  sky  threatened,  as  far  as  the  ^^'J^^' 
ilaqd  of  Corcynu    The  navigator  then  became  par-  a!  iV/is. 
ticularly  anxious  for  a  serene  sky  and  quiet  water  to 
cross  iJbie  Ionian  gulph.    Having  made  the  lapygian 
promontory^  if  Ikir  weather  continued,  he  would 
avoi4  the  dircuit  of  the  gulph  of  Tarentum,  and 
Wretch  away  for  the  Lacinian  promontory,  whence 
thu  ^xMLst  would  conduct  him  to  the  Messenian 
sutrput*    The  antients  seem  to  have  little  known  the 
art  of  profiting  from  any  wind  that  did  not  blow 
nearly  in  their  course.    The  wind  therefore  which 
had  favored  the  navigator  from  Euboea  to  the  sou* 
tbem  capes  of  Peloponnesus,  would  oppose  his 
progress  toward  the  Epirot  coast.    In  proceeding 
then  to  Messena,  he  would  want  another  change ; 
and  to  bold  hi^  way  thence,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  miles  northward  to  Cuma,  a  third ;  or,  in 
defect  of  these,  weather  so  calm  as  not  to  imj^ede 
bis  oars.     The   course  from,  the  nearest  part  of 
Greece  to  Cuma  would  be,  even  with  favoring 
weather,  about  six  hundred  miles,  and  from  Eubcea 
near  a  thousAnd-      . 

With  this  length  of  navigation,  and  these  diffi* 
cuhies  inseparable  ffpm  it,  difficulties  with  which 
the  Mediterranean  coasting  seamen  are  to  this  day 
well  acquainted,  the  settlers  at  Cuma,  it  is  evident, 
must  rest  their  sair^  jupon  their  own  strength,  com- 
pared with  that  of  diio$e  who  were  likely  to  oppose, 
them,  and  not.upon  any  assistance  to  be  expected 
from  Greece*  Those  adventurers  then,  so  risking 
themselves  out  of  all  reach  of  support  from  home, 
chose  for  their  settlement  no  barren  and  worthless 
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comer,  likety  to  be  nef^octed  ift  a.coolitrjr  wMch 

had  any  civilized  inhabitants,  but  a  criticid  post,  on 

a^^^^SM    *^  verge  of  the  Campanxabt  plain,  empbaticaity 

sci^,i.'  named  the    Happy  Campania,   the  ridiest,  and, 

*•  P-  ^^'  from  earliest  ages,  the  most  coveted  part  of  Italy* 

The  local  circumstances  deserve  notiee;  aadthe 

whole  CunMan  territory  is  so  trodden  by  traveHcrs» 

for  the  sake  of  the  antiquities,  the  natural  cuiiosides, 

and  the  picturesk  beauties  with  which  it  abounds, 

that  in  speaking  of  it  I  shall  speak  of  what  is  move 

fjguniliar  to  many  English  readers  than  most  purts  of 

their  own  country  ;  and  its  features  are  so  chamc^ 

teristical,  that,  to  those  who  never  saw  it,  a  good  ma^ 

may  give  sufficient  assistance. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  occupry  so- 
large  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  Italy,  the  Campa* 
nian  plain  stretches  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  from 
the  Massic  hills  to  those  which  divide  the  bay  of 
Naples  bom  that  of  Salerno,  and  sometknes  twen^ 
in  width,  from  the  Appennine  to  the  sea.  The 
inclination  of  the  ground  suffices,  in  most  parts,  tx> 
give  course  to  the  streams  which  cross  this  plain, 
and  yet  scarcely  any  visible  inequali^  interrupts  the 
s^parent  level  of  the  surface,  except  where  a  seriea 
of  volcanoes  has  given  form  to  the  coast,  from  the 
bay  of  Cuma  to  the  bay  of  Stabia.  Of  the  hills  how* 
ever  in  this  tract,  except  Vesuvius,  none  are  too 
high  for  cultivation ;  and  the  subtesranean  fires,  - 
which  ptoduced  them^  had  Icmg  been  quiet  before 
the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  diem;  even 
Vesuvius  having  been  unknovm  to  any  antient 
writer  as  a  burning  mountain,  till  the  ^^tioa  haup^ 
pened  which  destroyed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii^ 

>  The  CuDBan  territory  wu  however  kaown  to  be  Tolcank. 
ground  as  early  ad  Pindar's  time,  as  we  learn  firom  his  first 
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When  MegasthenesVwifh  hb  band  of  Eubcean  sect. 
advemarefB,  amved  on  the  Campanian  coast,  the  "* 
bay  of  B^f  one  of  the  best  loadsteds  that  the 
Ityian  shoreift  afford,  presented  harbors  so  commo- 
dious  for  the  vessels  of  the  tagty  that  they  might 
have  fixed  die  choice  of  those  whose  object  was 
efflhw  commerce  or  piracy.  But  Megasthenes 
looked  to  greater  thmgs.  The  Oscans,  who  then 
held  the  Campanian  plain,  are- said  to  have  won  it 
l!iy  arms  from  die  Ausonians ;  yet  the  evident  weak- 
ness of  those  bisrbarian  conquerars  excited  the  hope 
that  so  rich  a  possession  might  be  ravished  from 
them.  This  view  seems  to  have  directed  the 
founder  in  chusing  the  site  of  his  town :  and  for 
the  three  purposes  of  security  to  a  garrison,  of  com- 
manding an  extent  of  coast  abounding  with  harbors, 
and  of  carrying  on  enterprise  against  die  possessors 
of  the  plain,  a  spot  could  not  perhaps  have  been 
more  judiciously  selected  than  the  rocky  summit, 
toward  the  western  end  of  die  volcanic  hills,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  where  the  ruins  of 
the  casde  of  Cuma  still  remain.  Immediately  below 
is  a  small  plain,  guarded  on  the  land  side  by  the 
casde  and  by  the  hills  themselves ;  and  so  protected 
toward  die  sea,  by  marshes,  lakes,  and  broken- 
ground,  that  a  small  force  might  easily  defend  it 
against  a  large  one.  This  plain,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  colony  perhaps  nearly  sufficing  to  supply  it  with 
bread,  became,  in  its  increase,  as  relics  everywhere 
still  to  be  discovered  tesdfy,  in  large  proportion 
covered  by  the  city.  For  his  port  Megasthenes 
chose,  not  the  harbor  of  Misenum,  whose  superior 
advantages,  considered  by  diemselves,  decided  the 

Pythian  ode.     Perhaps  Mount  Epomeus,  in  the  neigUor- 
-Ing  Hand  of  lochia,  might  then  emit  flame.     See  Strabo^  b« 

bl  p.  248. 
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Romans  afterwaid  to  make  k  thefr  ]irkidpal  natal 
arsenal,  bat  a  spot  prefinrable  for  his  pcirpoast  <«' 
a»xount  of  its  readier  commumoadon  widi  Gmna^ 
wliere  the  town  of  IMcseardiia  was  built,  betler 
known  afterward  tif  the  Roman  name  Putedli. 

The  eariy  success  of  the  Eubeeaoi  advsntuiem 
answered  the  prudence  with  which  dieir  measures 
appear  to  have  been  concerted;  for,  tho  at  what 

0tnb«^i.  time,  and  through  what  struggles,  we  are  unm- 
f(xined,  they  conquered  the  Campanian  frfain.  But 
they  were  not  allowed  the  quiet  bjoyment  of  so 
valuable  an  acquisition :  the  Tuscans,  then  in  ib»^ 
height  of  their  power,  whedier  solicited  by  the 
caressed  Oscans,  or  incited  meerly  by  amfaatiDn 
and  avarice,  carried  dieir  arms  diither,  and  the  forcd 
of  Cuma  was  unequal  to  the  contest  The  Tub* 
cans  made  themselves  complete  masters  of  tke 
plain ;  diey  founded  the  city  of  Capua,  which  be* 
came  its  capital;  and  from  them,  according  lo« 
Strabo,  descended  the  people  afterwanl  known  by 
the  name  of  Campanians. 

The  Cumssans,  after  this  reverse,  which  extin* 
guished  their  hope  to  become  a  considetable  power 
by  land,  nevertheless  prospered  as  a  maritime  odony« 
They  extended  their  maritime  settlements,  aad^  in 
spite  of  the  fisrce  of  Campania,  vindicated  to  them* 
selves  the  possession  of  the  hBls  on  the  coasts  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  which  they  built  the  town 
of  Naples.  It  was  not  till  after  they  had  florished 
some  centuries,  that  faction,  the  common  bane  oft 
243  k  Grectm  cities,  at  lengdi  superinduced  their  mi©. 

<46.  Xhe  Campanians,  wi&  whom  they  seem  to  have 
had  almost  perpetual  warfare,  thus  first  got  foo^ 
ing  in  Naples ;  and  afterward  reduced  Cuma  itself  ^^. 

II  According  to  Diodoras,  in  (he  fourtli  jear  of  tlie  eigliiy* 
ninth  Olympiad,  the  twelfth  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and 
420  before  the  Christian  era.    Diod.  1.  12.  c.  76. 
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^ch  then  having  been  the  wokness  and  bar*    sSet. 
barism  of  the  Itdian  tribes,  the  Tuscans  alone  ,.^^!^. 
enoepted)  ^ai,  aoeotdkig  to  every  testimony  o^ 
fSntk  and  Roman  writers,  wherever  idmost  a  Gre-^^ 
cian  pirate  chose  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  eoost, 
he  found  no  force  among  the  natives  capable  of 
preventing  hiei  pmrpose,  it  seems  needless  to  seek 
for  other  j^roof  ^at  such  people  were  not  die  foun- 
ders of  diose  edifices  at  Poseidonia,  whioh  have 
esdtted  now  between  two  and  three  thousand  years^ 
atid  survived,  neu*  nine  oenturies,  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  citf.    It  appears  from  Strabo  that)  when  strabo,  i. 
the  Sybarite  adventurers  arrived  there,  ihey  fotmd  ^-p-**^* 
ft  town,  either  unfortified^  or  fortified  so  sti^fly^ 
that  the  barbarous  inhabitants  abandoned  it  almost 
without  resistance,  and  betodi  themselves  to  the 
neighboring  mountains.     The  locid  circumstancee 
were  not  such  as  the  Greeks  generally  coveted  fev  ch.  i.  •. 
a  setdement,  yet  such  as  they  sometimes  aecep4»d.  hib/.^" 
The  place  was  strong,  not  by  a  lofty  rock  offbfing 
itself  for  a  fortress,  but  by  a,  marsh  on  which  it  bor- 
dered, and  1^  a  stream  with  which  a  surrounding 
ditdi  might  he  floated.     These,  with  the  neigh* 
boriiood  of  the  sea,  and  the  extant  and  fertili^  of 
the  adjacent  plain^  weoe  the.  advantages  of  the  situa- 
tion.   The  inconveniences  at  the  same  time  were  strabo,  i. 
great     The  neighboring  marsh  infected  the  air,  fip**^^- 
and  tiie  water  of  the  stream  is  brackish  and  un- 
wholesome*    But  security  and  sustenance  were  the 
great  objects  of  the  Sybarites.      Having  fortified 
the  town,  they  thence  commanded  a  large  portion 
of  the  plain ;  and  how  they  florished,  their  works„ 
now  remaining,  amid  wide  desolation,  mebndioly 
monuments  of  past  human  grandeur,  largely  testify. 

But  tho,  in  tiie  early  ages,  a  small  body  of  Syba- 
rites, not  the  most  renowned  in  arms  among  the 
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CHAF.    Greeks,  was  superior  to  any  &rce  the  barbaHan 
^^.^^  Italians  oould  oj^Kwe  to  them ;  tho  a  few  fugiti¥e 

?**i7ttii  ^^^®^^^  ^^  -^^^  Minor  oould  establish  them-^^ 
Hilt  selves,  and  florish  in  their  settlement  of  Velia  on 
the  LcrcAKiAN  coast,  which  became  one  ci  the 
earliest  seats  of  philosophy ;  yet  in  process  of  years, 
arts  and  knowlege  introducing  themselves  amoi^ 
the  Italians,  their  population  and  their  political 
strength  increased ;  and  those  who  had  been  unable 
to  oppose  the  infancy  of  the  Grecian  towns,  could 
overpower  their  maturity.  Thus  not  only  the. 
Campanians,  who  came  orig^ally  frau^t  with  all 
stnbo,  u  the  arts  of  Etruria,  reduced  Cuma  and  its  depen- 
dencies, but  the  once  savage  Lucanians  conquered 
Poseidonia  and  Velia^.  Afterward,  under  Roman 
protection,  Poseidonia  prospered  again  with  the 
name  o(  Passtum,  survived  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  west,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  one  unhappy  hour,  received  its  total 
ruin  ftom  the  destructive  hands  of  the  Saracens^^ 


^  Virgil,  wlio  expressly  briogs  dviliziitioii  to  Italy  finmi 
Asia  Minor, 

(JEDoas 

Bellam  iogens  geret  Italil,  popologqueYeroces 
Contondet,  moresqae  viris  et  moenia  ponet) 

JEn.  1.  1.  V.  268. 

attribatet  barbarian  cmeltj  and  ignoQince  particularly  to  the 
tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Velia.    £n.  I.  6.  t.  359.  366. 

^  The  style  of  the  niins  of  Psstum,  nearly  resembling 
that  of  most  of  the  temples  remaining  in  Sicily,  and  of  one 
of  which  small  relics  only  are  left  at  Pompeii,  differs  from 
what  is  found  common  in  Greece,  and  among  the  Grecian  set- 
tlements in  Asia,  by  greater  massireness,  and  a  characteristical 
simplicity.  Hence  some  have  been  disposed  to  infer  that  the 
PsMtaa,  Sicilian,  and  Pompeian  buildings  have  all  been  anterior 
to  the  age  to  which  they  are  commonly  attributed,  and  that 
they  are  Italian  and  not  Grecian  architecture.  But,  not  to  saj 
any  more  of  the  total  want  of  testimony  to  the  exiatence  of  an 
balian  people  capable  of  teaching  architecture  to  the  Greeks, 
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tbe  feBowfag  coDsiderafimifl,  I  think,  may  taffidently  account  qeot. 
for  the  differaKe  between  the  style  of  the  Attic,  and  that  of  il. 
the  Sicilian  and  Poestan  buildings.  Sybaris  was  destroyed  -^^^^sr^^ 
about  eighteen  years  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
and  the  buildings  of  Agrigentum,  where  the  noblest  mins  of 
Sicily  remain,  were  raised,  accord^  to  Diodonis,  immediately 
aAer  that  event,  when  Athens  was  also  to  be  restored,  after  its 
complete  destruction  by  the  Persians.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Agiigeitlnes  and  Sybarites  woald  boUd  in  the  style  ^  thetr 
fqre&theni :  but  we  are  well  informed  that  the  Athenians  did 
otherwise.  Thendstocles,  who  superintended  the  rebuilding 
of  AtlielM,  tpleodld  ia  Ids  disporition,  rather  to  exoesft,  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  elegancies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  possessing 
power  to  command  the  science,  art,  and  taste  of  that  country, 
would  not  restore  when  he  could  improve.  Cimon,  who  suc- 
ceeded liim  in  tlie  admlnisttatiea,  was  also  remarkable  for  Ids 
magnificence ;  and  he  too  had  seen  whatever  the  Asiatic  coast 
possessed  of  great  and  beautiful.  But  the  ornamental  build* 
ingii  of  both  those  great  men  were  comparatively  little  to 
what  were  afterward  raised  under  the  superintendence  of 
Pericles  and  the  direction  of  Pheidias,  The  fame  of  ih^ 
buildings  of  Athens  then  spreding  over  Greece,  a  new  sUle 
of  aii#ldtectmi«  was  introduced  gradually  evenrwhere*  The 
Ionic  order  had  been  imported  into  Attica  from  Asia;  the 
Corinthian  was  soon  after  invented  by  an  Athenian  architect ; 
and  the  Doric  itself  began  to  change  its  antient  simple  and 
massive  grandeuTi  for  more  embellishment,  lightness,  and 
grace. 

Mistakes  about  things  often  arise  from  mistakes  about 
names.  The  order  of  architecture  called  Doric,  hae  been 
supposed,  liven  by  Yitruvius,  originally  pecaliar  to  th^  Do* 
rian  Greeks ;  but  apparentiv,  indeed  almost  evidently,  with* 
out  foundation.  For  till  after  the  age  of  Xerxes,  only  one 
order  of  architecture,  as  we  are  well  assured,  was  known  in 
Greece ;  and  that  is  not  likely  to  have  had  a  name ;  be-^ 
cause  names  arise  only  from  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  in 
speech  two  or  more  things  of  the  same  Idnd.  But  when 
the  Ionic  ofder  was  imported  from  Ionia  in  Asia  by  H^  Ath^* 
nians,  who  were  themselves  original  lonians,  the  term  Ionic 
would  naturally  grow  into  use  as  a  distinguishing  name  for 
the  new  order ;  and  then,  and  not  before,  a  nan^e  was  wanted 
for  the  old  one.  Ionic  and  Doric  being  the  two  great  distino- 
tions  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  the  old  stvle  of  architecture 
holding  its.  vogue  among  the  Dorian  cittes,  for  some  time 
after  the  new  one  bad  been  adopted  by  the  Ath^nhins,  the 
Doric  name  thus  would  as  naturally  adhere  tq  the  one  a9  the 
Ionic  to  the  other, 

VOL.  IJU  32 
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Affiurs  of  GtucE,  fixim  the  Conclusion  of  tlmt  com* 
monly  called  the  Persian  Wak,  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  Security  for  the  Greeks  against  the  Bar* 
barians  by  the  Successes  of  Cimox. 


.   SECTION  L 

Siaie  oftht  known  fForld  ai  the  timt  of  the  Reirtai  of  Xtrxu  from 
Greece, .  Dedication*^  FestivaU^  mnd  Monuments  in  Oreece^  oeauioned 
hy  the  VUtotie*  ter  the  Peniant.  Regtoration  of  jMene:  Ihaleutjf 
of  the  PehponneHans :  MminiitraHon  ef  ThtfmiAode* :  Partiei  <U 
jlthens  :  Banishment  of  Themistoclts. 

CHAP.  JlCeturning  then  to  the  period  whence  we  digress- 
ed, and  looking  over  the  world,  as  far  as  histoiy  will 
carry  the  view,  this  nearly  was  the  state  of  things : 
Toward  the  east,  the  Persian  empire,  crippled  for  ex- 
ternal exertion  by  immensie  waste  of  men  and  trea- 
sure, nevertheless  continued  to  spred  its  power  over 
almost  all  that  was  known  of  the  Asiatic  continent ; 
for  Scythia,  tho  its  formidable  hords  had  military 
fame,  as  a  country,  may  be  called  almost  unknown. 
In  the  west,  the  rising  power  of  Carthage  was  check- 
ed by  the  great  defeat  received  from  the  Greeks  in 
Sicily ;  Tuscany,  divided  into  several  republics,  was 
in  a  kind  of  natural  deqay ;  the  growing  strength  of 
Rome,  ingaged  in  continual  struggles  with  little 
states  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  was  scarcely 
heard  of  beyond  them ;  the  southern  Italians,  ex- 
cepting the  Campanians,  lived  unpolished  among 
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their  mduiitRins ;  ike  Greek  cities  on  the  Italian  bbcTk 
coast,  unconnected,  and  thus,  in  the  concerns  of  ^^^ 
nations,  inconsiderable,  were  nevertheless  prosper- 
ous and  wealthy  seats  of  science  ai^d  arts;  die  Sici- 
lian Greeks,  united  under  the  abilities  of  Gelon, 
were  the  most  powerful  and  florishing  people  of  the 
Grecian  name.  Civilizadon  had  hitherto  moved  in 
a  line  eastward  and  we^waid,  in  tlie  climate  most 
favoraUe  for  the  first  exertions  of  man  in  society; 
and  was  confined  there  to  the  countries  most  &vor- 
ably  dircumstanced.  It ,  could  not  penetrate  the 
mountainous  and  frozen  continent  immediately  north 
of  Greece.  Under  a  more  genial  sky,  Spain,  tho  a 
great  object  for  Carthaginian  commerce,  afibrds  no- 
thing for  history ;  and  of  the  extensive  country  of 
Craul>  litde  was.  known  beyond  the  small  portion  of 
its  coast  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  most 
inviting  spots  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  Mas- 
silian  Greeks.  Britain,  esteemed  almost  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  world,  was  heiard  of  only  through  un- 
certain reports  of  Carthaginian  or  Phenician  navi- 
gators^ ;  and  Germany  was  one  vast  forest,  impene- 
trable to  civilized  man. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  known  world,  when  the 
Persian  monarch  withdrew  from  those  great  scenes 

1  When  the  Britiah  ilanda  first  became  known  to  the  Greeks 
we  are  not  informed.  Already  in  Aristotle's  time,  howeyer. 
Great  Britain  with  the  name  of  Albion,  and  Ireland  with  that 
of  lemS  (the  same  evidently  with  the  modern  Celtic  name 
Erin)  were  known  to  be  ilands,  larger  than  any  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  many  smaller  ilands  near  their  shores ;  and  all 
together  were  called  the  Bretaihc  ilands.  Aristot.  de  Mundo, 
c.  3.  Apparently  with  the  fall  of  Carthage  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean  shores  with  the  Britannic  ilands  was  greatly 
narrowed;  for  in  the  Augustan  age,  the  information  of  both 
Diodoros  and  Strabo  about  them  was  very  scanty,  neither  seem- 
ing to  liave  Imown  more  than  Aristotle,  except  what  was  learnt, 
f principally  of  the  south-western  part,  through  Caesar's  invasion, 
rcland,  unnamed  by  Diodorus,  is  called  by  Stntbo,  ^  Bretannic 
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of  actioB  where  hb  immeiiM  wcomm  and  ttrntshad 
been  destrojred^  leaving  to  hisoffiotn^  instead  of  llie 
^leodad  iriews  of  conquest  with  wUofa  the  war  kad 
been  imdertaken,  the  mdanchdy  care  to  defend  the 
jBorititne  pitnriiices  of  his  Tast  em]ure« .  Among  the 
Cireeks  on  the  other  hand  the  hie  evente,  at  once 
dialling  those  terrois  of  subjection  to  a  fiorean  yoke 
which  had  been  long  Impending,  gave  them,  in  ibe 
security  ci  peace,  to  injoy  at  leisure  their  exultation 
in  the  wonderful  and  glorious  delivenmoe,  whicfa^ 
tmder  Divine  Providence,  tfieir  own  valor  and  skill 
in  arms,  and  the  wholesome  instkutions,  prevailing 
lor  a  time  against  the  vices  of  dieir  governments^ 
had  pRM^ured  fix*  tiiem. 

T^  voKoi  piety  of  the  Grecian  people,  exerting 

itself  upon  this  great  occasion,  was  not  Umitcd  to 

oi;7s.s-s.  ^^  dedicatsons,  made  or  decreed^  as  akeady  related, 

B.C. 478.  immedfai^ly  afber  the  division  of  the  Persian  spoil. 

^^^^-   £]ghty  talents  of  silver,  ^dkvtted  to  PlatM,  were 

employed  by  that  heroic  little  commonwealth  in 

bailding  a  temple  to  Minerva,  and  adorning  k  with 

paindnga,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  time, 

which  wer^  preserved  with  so  much  care  that  they 

^  lerne.'  AU  the  Hands,  great  and  smaU  coliectiyely,  are  called 
\ij  both  writers,  as  by  Aristotle,  the  Bretanic  Hands.  Diod.  1. 5. 
€.  38.  Strab.  K  2.  p.  63  &  129. 

When  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united, 
James  tlie  first  wisely  promoted  the  abolition  of  habitual  and- 
Mlhles,  and  ns^ted  the  foundation  laid  for  oniting  the  people, 
by  affordiog  them  one  common  name,  throogh  the  elegant  Utle 
he  assnmed,  of  King  of  Great  Britain.  When  the  vnion  was 
lately  formed  with  Ireland,  it  may  seem  that  the  same  just 
policy,  and  a  similar  sense  of  elegance,  led  to  the  Latin  Stle 
which  his  Majes^^^s  ministers  recommended.  Why  the  English 
title  should  so  differ,  has  never  been  declared,  and  is  not  obri- 
OQS.  its  unwieldy  frame  seems  calculated  for  nothtng  but  to 
exclude  the  Irish  from  community  in  a  name,  to  which  tibey 
have  so  old  and  clear  a  title,  and  to  prevent  the  advantages  of 
fluch  a  community,  which  are  important  for  people  living  mider 
t>ne  goyeminent. 
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perfMt»  abore  six  haadred  yvfln^to  \ke    mnr. 
age  of  Plut&ich.    A  funeral  soleiiinity  ma  at  iiie  ,^4^ 
same  time  initituted,  to  be  annually  perfimaed  by  l^^^^l^^ 
die  PlatMuts;  m ynhkii  die  fixst  fruita  erf tbeir  onm*  mt.  vit. * 
try  were  offesed  to  the  gods,  preacarveis  of  Greece,  Aniud. 
aiid  to  tfaesools  of  the  heroei  who  had  died  m  its 
defence;  and  dm  abo  rentiaiiied  in  Plutareh's  dine. 
'A  fesdTal  repeated  ereiy  fifth  year^  in  commemon- 
doD  of  die  victory,  probably  not  inatitttted  till  aftw 
die  age  of  Thucydides,  who  mendona  cmly  die  an* 
mial  cerenony,  was  oTistnaibr  duration. 

A&er  thanks  to  the  gods^  die  merits  of  die  men 
who  had  Men  in  their  country's  service,  were  taken 
into  consideradon.    Means  had  not  hidierio  been 
open  Soar  paying  due  honors  to  the  henMRn  of  those 
who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  fafien  is^the  esXra-> 
oidknaiy  aodon  under  Leonidas.    The  care  of  dieir 
obaeqides,  and  of  erecting  momimenls  to  perpetuate  Herod.!, 
dieir  well-earned  fione,  was  now  comndtted  to  die  7'  ^*^^* 
Anphictyonic  Assembly.    Two  structures  of  mar-  coo.  Leo. 
Ue  marked  the  pkce  of  the  ingagement,  widi  in-  ^^£fld! 
soriptions,  whidi  remained  many  ages ;  and  which,  ^^'^ 
having  been  recorded  by  Herodotus,  will  probably  9.  p.  ^. 
be  secured  by  the  press  against  perishinlg  while  the  i.ii.'c,^ 
WOTld  shall  last.    One  was  in  honor  of  the  Pelopon*  ^*i»ioi- 
nesians  coUecdvely,  without  mentioning  the  other 
Greeks,  who,  under  Leonidas,  defended  the  pass ; 
the  other  commemorated  only  the  Lacedaemonians 
who  fell  with  dieir  prince.    The  simplicity  of  these 
inscripdond  characterizes  the  manners  of  the  age ; 
and  the  partiality  to  Peloponnesus  and  Lacedaemon 
marks  the  prevalence  of  Peloponnesian  influence  in 
the  assembly.  ^^They  were,  as  was  then  usual,  in 
verse.    The  former  may  be  litterally  translated  thus: 
^  Here  four  thousand  men  from  Peloponnesus  fought 
*  with  three  millions :'  the  other,  *  Stranger,  tell  the 
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auF.    ^XaoadMUonians  that  here  we  lie  in  obedience  to 

J^h^.  *ttieitlaw»V 

Moie  pressing  carts  meanwhile  ingi^d  the  Athe- 
nians, the  restoration  of  their  country  laid  waste,  and 
of  their  city  reduced  to  ruins  and  ashes :  yet  now, 

piod.8ic.  according. to  Diodorus,  they  also  instituted  their 
public  funeral  anniversary;  to  which  the  superior 
genius  of  their  orators,  who  pronounced  the  praises* 
of  the  deceased,  together  with  the  political  emineace 
which  their  commonwealth  acquired,  gave  after'- 
ward  a  celebrity  unequalled  iif  other  parts  of  Greece. 
Public  funerals  indeed  in  honor  of  those  who  had 
merited  highly  of  the  commonwealth,  as  we  learn 

Thncyd.  from  higher  authority,  were  of  earlier  date ;  yet  the 
ceremony  may  have  been  now  first  established  in 
that  form  which  became  the  rule  for  following 
times.  Now  also  probably  were  raised  the  columns 
or  terms,  which  remained  many  ages,  on  the  bar- 
rows  covering  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
field  of  Marathon ;  for  It  is  litde  likely  that  monu* 
ments  erected  for  such  a  purpose  would  have  escap* 
ed  the  destructive  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  of 

'  Strabo  says  the  monament,  with  the  ioscripUoo,  was  in  his 
time  still  in  its  place.  The  inscription  remains  reported  by 
Herodotus,  the  Athenian  orator  Lycurgos,  Strabo  liimself,  Diiv 
dorus,  and  others,  with  some  little  Tariatlons,  which  show  that 
some  of  them  at  least  have  trusted  to  memory.  Cicero  says  it 
was  composed  by  Simonidea,  and  lie  has  given  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  it  thus: 

DlCj  hospes,  Spartsa  nos  te  hie  vidisse  jacentes, 
Dum  Sanctis  patriae  legibus  obsequimur. 

M.  T.  Cic.  Tosc.  QttflBSt  1.  1.  n.  101. 
The  original  is  thus  variously  reported : 
^O  {try*  dyyiKkit^  AooaSauikwkig  Sti  fjiSi 
KsiiuSa^  ToTi  xsivojv  fruuufn  «r<id6fi.«voi. — »Herodot 

KsifM^,  rofip  xslvm  sfstdoibsm  vo|ji(fMi^. — ^Lycuig.  k  Died, 
^ft  f 8v'  dr&yyttXov,  x.  r.  e. — Strab. 
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those  Greeks  who  sided  tpth  the  Persians,  while  diey    mcT.  - 
possessed  the  country.    Pausanias,  visiting  Ae  sj^ot  ,^^^^^^^ 
aboTe  six  hundred  years  after,  found  them,  with  the  ^*'"*"- 
inscribed  names  of  the  slaini  still  perfect.    .One  bar-.  '  '^' 
row  covered  the  AAenians,  another  the  Platmns, 
together  widi  the  slaves ;  and  to  make  some  amends 
to  the  memory  of  Miltiades  for  the  severity  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  when  living,  tho  he  had 
not  iallen  in  the  field,  a  particular  monument  to  his 
honor  was  erected  there*. 

^   The  Athenians,  in  retaking  possession  of  the  site  Thncyd. 
of  their  city  found  only  a  small  part  of  the  wall  '*'^ 
standing,  with  a  few  houses  which  had  been  reserv- 
ed  for  the  residence  of  the  principal  Persian  officers. 
During  the  past  summer,  Themistocles  appears  to 
have  been  in  no  public  situation.     Some  jealousy  Herod,  i. 
excited  by  the  high  distinction  shown  hini  at  Spar-  Jjj^J^^' 
ta,  and  too  boastful  a  display  of  his  own  glory,  |;n.c.r7. 
had  given  disgust;  and  the.  chief  commands  had  Themiit. 
been  committed  to  Aristeides  and  Xanthippus.    In 
the  following  autumn  however,  when  the  repara- 
tion of  the  ravages  of  war  came  under  deliberation, 
Th(!mistocles  again  stepped  forward,  i^ain  found 
means  to  acquire  the  favor,  and  through  that  favor 
to  become  the  ruler  of  the  Athenian  people.    In 
restoring  the   city,  which  was  the  most  urgent 
business,  the  late  events  would  impress  strongly 
upon  their  minds  the  necessity  of  providing,  in  the 
most  effectual  maimer  possible,  for. its  future  secu- 
rity.   What  others  were  anxious  for,  each  with  a 

>  The  inscription  on  the  Athenian  barrow  remains  reported 
by  the  orator  LycoiYus,  thus : 

Xpu^^wf  M4&^  Mpf^ov  i^vofMv. 
^  The  Athenians,  fighting  at  Marathon  as  the  advanced  guard 
*  of  the  Greek  nation,  oVerthrew  the  force  of  the  gold-bearing 
'Medcs.* 
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CHAF.  view  to  his  domesdc  ease,  Themiatoclea  urged  to 
.  ,^s^  promote  the  political  greatness  of  his  country,  to 
iR^ch  he  looked  far  the  foundation  of  his  mm 
^«cy**  greatness.  At  hb  instigation  therefore  it  waa  de- 
termined to  postpone  everjrthing  to  the  completion 
of  die  fortificadons ;  and  these  were  put  under  his 
direction.  A  lai^r  space  was  marked  out  than  had 
been  included  within  the  former  walls,  and  the  work 
was  prosecuted  with  the  most  zealous  diligence. 

While  the  Athenians  were  thus  employed  in  re* 
pairing  the  past  mischiefe  of  war,  and  providing 
against  the  future,  the  Lacedasmonians,  who  had 
suflfered  nothing  but  the  loss  of  a  very  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  their  citizens,  had  foil  leisure  to 
contemplate  the  state  of  things  around  them,  and 
the  probable  consequences  of  the  late  events.  They 
.  had  long  been  accustomed,  not  only  to  esteem  them- 
selves, but  to  be  esteemed  by  all  Greece,  as  the 
superior  state,  intided  by  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
right  to  take  the  lead  in  all  common  concerns  of  the 
.  nation.  This  right  had  been  disputed  hitherto  only 
by  the  Argians,  who  still  claimed  hereditary  preemi- 
nence, transmitted,  as  they  urged,  from  the  Danaid, 
Perseid,  and  Pelopid  monarchs,  through  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Heracleid  family.  But  Ai^s,  con-* 
isocratad  tinually  torn  by  internal  fitction,  and  weakened  by 
pwiip.p.  almost  every  external  war  in  which  it  had  been 
ed.  Auger,  ingaged,  wanted  force  to  support  its  claim ;  while 
Sparta  had  the  advantage,  in  public  opinion,  of 
boasting  the  regular  descent  of  its  reigning  princes 
from  Hercules,  Pelops,  and  Perseus,  with  the  more 
solid  advantage  of  possessing  superior  military 
strength ;  and  this  farther  supported  by  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Peloponnesian  states  in  the  wisdom 
and  steddiness,  which,  through  the  superiority  of 
its  constitution,  seldom  failed  to  appear  in  its  coun- 
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seb.  But  the  late  transactioas  had  brought  forward  sbot. 
a  people,  hitherto  of  very  inferior  political  weight  ^^^ 
among  the  Grecian  states,  of  very  inferior  military 
power,  and  of  the  Ionian  race,  far  inferior,  ingene* 
ral  estimation,  to  the  Dorian.  This  rising  state  had 
been  nearly  cru&hed  under  fkt  overwhelming  pres* 
sure  of  the  Persian  arms ;  but  what  had  threatened 
its  annihilation^  had  in  effect  only  directed  its  str^igth 
to  a  new  mode  of  exertion,  through  which  it  had 
acquired  a  new  kind  of  power,  to  an  amount  that 
Lace<faemon  could  not  hope  immediately  to  rivaL 
A  jealousy  thus  unavoidably  arose,  and  every  nK)tion 
of  the  Athenians  was  watched  with  suspicious  atten* 
tion;  which  some  of  the  allies,  according  to  the 
candid  Thucydides,  carried  farther  than  the  Lace-  7\^^^ 
daemonians  themselves. 

No  sooner  therefore  were  the  new  fortifications  of  Ol76.f .« 
Athens  begun,  than  the  iEginetans,  whose  andent  ^^;*^i^' 
enmity  had  been  smothered,  not  extinguished,  by  ii.csb. 
the  terrors  of  the  Persian  invasion,  sent  ministers  to  cora.Nep. 
excite  the  interference  of  Sparta.    A  remonstrance  ij^^n^j^ 
came  in  consequenice  to  Athens.    ^  Experience,'  it  Juititi. 
was  urged,  *  had  proved,  that  Athens,  however  for-  ^'  *"  ^*  ^*' 
'  tified,  could  not  withstand  the  force  of  the  Persian 
'  empire.    The  erection  therefore  of  fortificaticms, 
*  beyond  Peloponnesus,  was  but  forming  a  strong^ 
^  hold  for  the  enemy ;  and  the  common  interest  of 
'  Greece  req^tired  rather  that  ali  fordfied  places,  so 
'  situate,  should  be  dismantled.   Peloponnesus  would 
^  suffice  as  a  temporary  retreat  for  all  who  should  be 
^  obliged  to  quit  their  possessions  in  the  more  ex- 
'  posed  part  of  the  country.'    Such,  we  are  told  by  Thacjd. 
Thucydides,  was  the  avowed  policy,  not  of  the  *•  *•  ^*  ^' 

^  This  date  and  the  next  are  conjectural.  Dodwell  is  evi- 
dently wrong  in  supposing  the  walls  completed,  as  well  as  all 
the  negotiations  about  them,  within  the  year. 
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CHAP.  L«ced0moiuum  only,  but  of  idl  thrar  PfllQ|Kmiie«te 
^J^^;,^  allies.  If  these  wgumenta  sbaiild  iminediatetjr  be 
inforced  by  arms,  Athens  was  not  in  conditaoftto 
resist:  to  tra^KMrise  was  necessary;  and  die  cmt* 
duct  of  Themistodes,  upon  this  oecasion,  has  been 
celebrated  as  a  nwsterpleee  of  policy,  where  aethiog 
was  omitted  by  which  a  genius  o^ualiy  fertile,  pl»* 
Ue,  and  daring,  could  prosecute  its  purpose.  To 
the  Lacedmnonian  ministers,  who  brought  there* 
^monstrance,  it  was  answeredf  *  That  their,  gavemt 

*  ment  must  certainly  have  been  lusiafomied^  bo^ 
fof  what  was  doing  and  what  was  intended  by 
^^  Athenian  people.     Athens  was  not,  like  La^ 

*  cednuon,  an  inland  town :  near  as  it  lay  to  the 

*  coast,  if  totally  unfortified,  it,would  be  liable  ta 
^  insult  from  every  daring  pirate.  But,  for  their  own 
^  safces,  not  less  than  for  the  common  interest  of 
^  Greece  (for  which  of  all  Grecian  pec^le  surely  the 

^  *.  Athenians  least  merited  the  suspioon  of  deficient 
^  zeal)  they  would  be  careful  not  to  form  strong*hdda 
'  fiv  ^  Gomm<m  enemy,  Ambassadofs  should 
^  however.be  immediately  sent  to  Lacedmnon^  who 
^  should  account  satisfactorily  Ux  the  proceedings  of 
f  the  Athenian  government.'  With  this  reply  the 
XAcedaBmonlaas  were  dismissed,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Greeks,  the  jealous  tes4>er  of 
whose  little  commonwealths  did  not  readily  admh 
any  Icmg  residence  of  foreiners  in  a  puhUc  cha^ 
racter. 

Thonistocks  himself  undertook  the  embas^r  to 
Sparta;  and  to  give  it  all  possible  weight  and  dig- 
nity, as  among  the  antientft  an  embassy  commonly 
consisted  of  more  than  one  perseo,  Axiateides  was 
Thwcfd.  appointed  to  accompany  him,  together  with  Abro- 
L 1.  c.  91.  nye,;ig^  ^ho  is  oth^wise  known  to  us,  only  as  the 
officer  commanding  the  vessel  stationed  at  Thermo- 
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p^,  tt>  cMsmunieate  betwsea  ^  army  under  Le-   sbct. 
onidas  and  the  fleet  at  Arteitusiuni^.    Themistocbs  .^^^i;^^ 
haatened  his  jotaney ;  but  he  provided  that  his  col-'  ch.8.  t.4. 
le|^s,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  should  be  detahied  Hut. 
t^  die  -vmUa  of  the  city  were -of  such  a  height  as  to 
f^vt  seme  aeeurity  to  a  ganis^Hi.   In  die  prosecu^n' 
of  the  work,  the  aeal  of  die  people  ftiUy  seconded' 
tfie  pc^ky  of  their  leader:  freemen  did  not  scruple 
to  toil  among  slaves ;  thfe  very  women  and  children 
would  assist  for  whatever  their  strength  and  sk9l 
-  were  equal  to;  rdieft  were  established,  so  that  no 
hour  of  the  day  Or  night  was  the  business  intermit* 
ted;  and,  to  save  thC'  time  which  the  preparation 
of  materials  would  have  consumed,  whatever  could 
4erve  the  purpose  was  taken,  wherever  it  could  be 
found,  from  the  remains  of  buildings  public  and 
private,  and  even  from  the  tombs.    The  patchwork, 
thus  occasioned,  Thucydides  observes,  was  evident 
m  his  6me,  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  walls 
of  Athens. 

ThemiMocles,  mettiwhile,  arriving  at  Sparta,  was 
in  no  haste  to  open  the  business  of  his  embassy. 
When  at  length  urged  by  the  Spartan  ministry,  hrf 
excused  himself  by  saying,  *  he  waited  for  his  col-^ 
^  legues.  Who  had  been  detained  by  some  business 
•fcr  which  their  presence  was  indispensable;  but 
•he  expected  them  hourly,  and  indeed  wondered 
*  they  were  not  yet  arrived.'  The  LacedaBmonians;  THrocyd.  i. 
we  find,  even  at  home,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  their  institutions,  were  not  universally  inaccessible 
to  bribery ;  and  ef  the  expertness  of  Themistocles  ^^^^ 
ki  the  use  of  that  engine  of  policy,  instances  are  re^ 
corded.    Plutarch  mentions  it  as  reported  by  the 

^  Tlie  name  of  Uft&lher,  Lyslctes,  neatfontd  both  hf  Hero^ 
dotos  and  Thncydidea,  Ueotffres  him. 
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CHAT,  hhtoiian  Thec^tR{ma,  that  he  foiiiid 

^^,^1;^  nipt  even  some  of  the  EjrfiorBH    Certam  it  is  tlM^ 

throQgh  his  managementy  tihie  ivas  gaified  for  fbe 

Athenians  to  eiscecute  a  very  great imrk.    Tliofwo- 

gress  made,  however,  could  not  femafai  inthdy 

unknown  at  LaicedaBmon,  and  ThemistoolM  was 

Tjucyd.    reproached  with  it.    In  teply,  he  denied  that  ifce 

DevMtii.  LacedflBmonians  had  any  just  inlbrmation  upon  the 

J^47^t°i.  subject,  and  urged  diat  it  ill  became  them  to  found 

€(LiUuke.  ^eir  proceedings  upon  unauthenticatedrepCMts.  ^Let 

*  men  of  sufficient  rank,'  he  said,  ^  and  unlmpeBch- 
^  aUe  character  be  sent  to  Athens,  w4ioni  the  Athe- 
^  nians  may  respect,  and  in  whom  yourselves  may 
^  place  intire  confidence*    I  wifl  remabi  a  hostage 

*  in  your  hands,  to  insure  the  proper  conduct  of  tfao 
'Athenian  people/  This  requisition,  boldly  put, 
and  in  itself  not  unreasonaUe,  was  complied  with. 
Three  persons  of  the  first  consequence  in  Lacedv- 
mon,  were  sent  to  Athens ;  where,  in  pmrsiflBnce  of 

Thacjd.    directions  from  Themistocles,  they  were  received 

1.  Lc  91.  ^^  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  bat  secretly 

^tcbed,  add  effectual  measures  were,  taken  to  pre^^ 

vent  their  departure,  if  any  violence  or  restndtti 

should  be  put  upon  the  Athenian  ambassadcnrs. 

Not  till  the  walls  of  Athens  were  advanced  to 
that  height  which  was,  according  lo  the  expiessioR 
of  Thucydides,  most  indispensably  necessary  to  give 
due  advantage  to  a  garrison,  Aristeides  andAbvo- 
nycus  joined  Themistocles  at  fi^artftr  The  senate 
being  then  assembled,  gave  audience  to  the  em- 
bassy ;  and  Themistocles,  laying  aside  that  dissinar 
ulation  which  was  no  kmger  neeessaiy,  decland 
that  '  by  the  last  intelligence  received,  he  hud  the 
^  satisfacdon  to  learn  that  Athens  was  now  sufficieody 
'  fortified  for  its  security.  The  Lacedftmoniasis,'  i^ 
added,  '  and  their  allies,  whenever  they  comnmni* 
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^catedwMi  ^Adieaiaas  by  embassies)  ought  1  to  sect. 
^cefltsider  themas  a  peo|^  eapable  of  judgiag  both  '* 
^«fc«t  their  own  interest  and  .what  the  common 
f  erase  vequked^  With  regard  to  the  object  of 
^  Ibeir.  pretKBut  meeting,  all  Greece  surely  oiight  to 
^  ttjoice  in  the  restoration  of  a  city,  whose  people, 
^  by  their  eoimsels,  their  adions,  and  their  suSer-* 
^^t^i  bed  dcmoMtrnted  that  they  consulted  the 
Mnttnest  nyr  the  whole  nation,  not  less  than  their 
^  own;  JMT  would  the  JUacedmnonians  themselves 

*  bkme  what  bad  been  done^  unless  they  ^vould 

*  p*>¥e  te  the  world  that,  not  the  weUare  of  Gieeee, 

*  bttt  the  extension  of  their  own  command  was  the 

*  objeet  of  their  solicitude.'  Whatever  the  Lace^  TI^'^^a. 
drnnonians  might  &el  upon  this  occasion,  the  steddy 
wiadom,  ueual  in  their  administration,  showed  itself 
in  the;  suppression  of  all  appearance  of  resentment. 
No  rqicoaches  (tf  any  kind  were  vented;  but,  on 
the  coaitrary,  a  civil  apology  was  made,  for  the 
iatetfemnce  of  the  Lacedsemonian  government,  in 
a  mactter  oonceming  which  the  Athenian  peofile,  it 
^M8  acknotwlegedy  wece  to  decide  for  themselves ; 
tho,  it  was  added,  admonition  (which  was  all  that 
had  been  imtnded)  to  an  ally,  and  concerning  a 
point  in  which  it  was  .supposed  the  common  interest 
and  diat  of  the  Athenian  people  were  one,  could 
not  be  improper.  The  ambdssadoi^  of  each  state 
dien  returned  hcxm^ :  and  thus,  by  a  train  of  con- 
duct hazardous  to  comment  upon,  admirable  for  its 
priicy,  but  dubious  in  its  morally,  yet  commenda- 
ble at  least  for  its  patriotism,,Themistocles  delivered 
Jtts  country  fnnn  imminent  danger  of  falling  under 
the.  yoke  of  Lacedsemon,  immediately  after,  ^uod 
afanost  as  a  consequence  of,  its  gferious  exertions 
and  heroic  sufferings  in  the  oommon  cause  against 
FlsiBia^  ... 


las 

CHAP.      Thb  important  and  difieultfiesolklka  Alls 
^^'     oeatfuUy  candudod,  tho  views  vf  ThwuttodM 


yet  but  •pesiiig.  Amid  all  liar^dferiiigafiom  tke 
FeiBian  war^  Athena,  tfarougk.  dieaopeiiar  abilitks 
of  her  kadersy  had  been  graduaMyriaiog  to  aisnk 
fiff  above  what  she  had  fonnerly  held  among  ike 
Gftdanstale^  It  had  been  the  antietit  poiiey,  wie 
ate  told,  of  the  Athenaaii  govermnent,  to  discatnage 
markiaae  commecee,  and  a  turn  to  naval  afiuis^ 
amoi^  the  people ;  relying  upon  agrienltore  « ike 
source  of  wealth,  and  the  landforee  as  the  mesna  of 
being  secure  and  respectable^  Tfaemistoclea  had 
already  successfully  combated  this  polky,  with  the 
highest,  most  undeniable,  and  most  flattering  advan^ 
tage  to  the  ocmmionwealth;  for  Athena  noti  OBfy 
owed  the  preservation  even  of  its  existence  to  its 
navy,  but  for  the  last  two  years  had  existed  ahnost 
only  in  its  navy ;  and  thia  navy  was  become,  not 
only  superior  in  strength  to  that  of  any  odier  Ore« 
cian  state,  but  superior,  by  the  glory  .of  its.actiQBB, 
to  any  the  world  had  yet  seen.  It  was/  now  ihm 
purpose  of  Thembtocles,  after  having  given  secn^ 
ri^  to  the  Athenian  people,  to  lead  them  to  empire ; 
and  with  this  view  he  extended  his  favorite  policy 
to  a  very  extnordinary  length.  The  circomatances 
of  the  times,  had  indeed  already  gone  iar  in  pae^ 
paring  the  business,  for  they  had  made  almost  all 
the  Athenism  people  seamen;  his  object  was  to 
keep  them  so  alwajrs. 
Thnerd.  The  first  thing  wanting  was  a  suflkient  pore. 
The  Attic  shore,  in  thepart  nearest  to  the  city^ had 
three  nearly  adjoining  inlets,  named,  front  three 
adjacent  viUages,  Phalerum,  Munychia,  and  Pei^ 
neus.  Phalerum,  nearest  of  the  three,  to  the  eity^ 
indbeen  hitherto  the  prineipal  harbor  and  asaenal; 
and  it  had  sufficed  for  all  the  purxKoes  of  the  atatse^ 
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mt  meet  at  sea  the»  inhabitants  of  die  iSginetan 
ni^.    But  it  was  insiificient  for  the  present  ntvy^ 
and  stiH  move  unequal  to  the  great  views  of  The* 
miatodes.    JMunychia,  much  the  smallest,  was  also 
Diherwiee  comparatively  incommodious.    Peirssus,  iModor.  i. 
most  distant,  but  far  most  capacious,  might,  widi 
aoBae  labor,  be  so  improved  as  to  form,  for  vessels 
of  the  antient  constraetion,  drawing  little  water,  the  Deter. 
cmnptetest  harbor  of  Greece.      It  was  naturally  q^^ 
divided  into  an  inner  port  and  an  outer ;  the  former  ^^* 
oafAble  of  being  made  a  perfect  bason,  fortified  so  B^aST 
aa  eftdually  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  ene- 
nny's  ifeet    Within  this  bason  b  a  smaller  bason,  Wheeicr'i 
now,  aeeording  to  the  report  of  travellers,  choked  ler'iTVa- 
leith  sand,  bat  in  the  age  of  Themistocles,  in  a  ^^^^ 
Aimnt  state ;  whence  Thucydides  describes  Pei- 
cmis  as  faxving  three  natural  harbors.     Adjoining 
to  the  outer  port,  on  the  soudiwest,  is  an:  excel- 
iMt  ruadsted,  protected  by  the  iiands  Psyttaleia  and 
Sahmta,  which  would  be  inestimable  for  a  mo«* 
dem  navy,  and  was  not  without  its  vahie  to  the 
auiieiits* 

.    The  natural  advantages  thus  oflfered  did  not  escape  B.  C.  481. 
the  pendiating  eye  of  Themistocles.    When  in  the  iT^"^""^^. 
ofice  of  archon,  in  the  year,  it  is  supposed,  before  j^^"^ 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  having  ahmuiy  meditated  Diodor.  i. 
to  make  Athens  a  naval  powor,  works  had  been  ^^*^-^^' 
under  his  direction  begun  for  improving  the  port  of 
FsiiaeuB,  and.  constructing  a  naval  arsenal  there. 
He  woidd  now  pursue  the  plan,  but  he  still  feared 
ifltsntqMiDn  from  die  jealousy  of  Lacedaemon*   This 
lie  woidd  have  prsckided  hy  secresy  in  preparation; 
batt  a  democradcal  government  Httle  admits  secresy  t 
it  was  absolutely  necesasry  to  have  th6  sanction  of 
the  assembled  people.     To  obtain  this  therefiare, 
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CHA?.  Ividioat  betraying  his  project,  he  dedaitd  diat  he 
^'-     had  measures  to  propose,  df  the  utmost  importance 


OL  ^.{.  to  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  common- 
DiSoIf  ^'  wealth ;  but  a  public  communication  of  them  would 
ut  rap.  defeat  the  purpose.  He  therefore  wished  that  two 
men  might  be  chosen,  who  should  be  thoi^t  best 
to  deserve  public  confidence,  to  whom  he  might 
propose  hb  plan ;  and  who,  if  they  judged  it  for  the 
public  good,  might  be  authorized  to  direct  the 
execution.  Aristeides  and  Xanthippus  were  ac- 
cordingly named ;  popular  jealousy  itaelf  favoring 
so  advantageous  a  choice  ;  for  those  two  great  men 
were  generally  political  opponents  of  Themistoeles. 
They  nevertheless  declared  their  approbation  of  his 
present  proposal.  But  £nesh  jeabusy  seised  the 
people ;  they  suspected  that  apparent  coalition  of 
the  leaders  of  opposite  parties,  and  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  them  than  the  communication  of  the 
project  to  the  council  of  five  hundred,  who  should 
be  bound  to  secresy.  The  council  however  also 
approved,  and  then  the  business  was  committed  to 
Themistocles. 

Preparations  were  made  with  the  utmost  dispatch, 

while  the  purpose  remained  a  profound   secret 

Whatever  the  keenest  politician  could  devise  was 

practised ;  first  to  lull  the  Spartan  government,  and 

then  to  gain  its  approbation  of  the  measure ;  whidi 

tended,  it  was  asserted,  to  nothing  mcMne  than  the 

forming  of  a  port  fit  for  the  combined  navy  of 

Greece,  and  not  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  views  of 

the  Lacedaemonians,  who  never  affected  maritime 

Thucy^.    power.    Fortifications,  meanwhile,  much  more  com* 

piat.^  ^'  P^^^  ^^^  those  of  the  city,  arose  around  a  space 

Gorfias,    Sufficient  for  a  town  almost  equal  to  the  city ;  the 

^'^^'^^'  walls,  of  a  thickness  to  admit  two  carriages  abreast, 

were  formed  of  hge  blocks  of  marble,  squared,  and 
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exactly  fitted/ without  cement,  but  the  outer  stones  ^t. 
finnljr  connected  by  cramps  of  iron  fixed  with  lead.  ,  ^* 
Only  half  the  intended  height  was  ever  accom- 
plished ;  the  purpose  of  Themistocles  having  been 
to  make  the  place  defensible  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible garrison,  old  men  and  boys,  so  that  every 
citizen  capable  of  more  active  service  might  be 
spared,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth 
exerted  at  sea ;  yet  such  as  Peireeus  under  his  care 
became,  it  was  the  completest  naval  arsenal  that  the 
world  had  yet  seen^ 

^  Plutarch  delighted  in  telling  a  good  story,  and,  for  what 
is  here  related,  he  has  sabstituted  one  so  brilliant,  that  among 
modern  writers  of  Grecian  history  (the. diligent  compilers  of 
the  anient  Uniyersal  History,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
are  alone  to  be  excepted)  it  has  quite  eclipsed  the  simple  and 
probable  narrative  of  Diodorus.  The  Athenian  assembly,  saya 
Plutarch,  (vit  Themist.)  directed  Themistocles  to  communi- 
cate his  proposal  to  Aristeides  alone.  Aristeides  declared  that 
nothing  could  be  either  more  advantageous  or  more  wicked ; 
upon  which  the  people  commanded  that  it  shonld  be  no  more 
thought  of.  Whether  Aristeides  was  the  rogue,  or  Themisto- 
cles the  fool  aAerward  to  divulge  the  secret,  Plutarch,  with  a 
tlioaghtlessness  ordinary  with  him,  omita  to  inform  us  :  but  he 
asserts,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  proposal  of  Themis- 
tocles was  to  burn  the  allied  Grecian  fleet  assembled  in  the 
bay  of  Pagasao ;  and  with  a  farther  thoughtlessness,  which  has 
justly  excited  the  indignation  of  the  go^  Rollin,  he  appears 
to  give  his  approbation  to  such  an  Infernal  project  as  a  great 
Idea. '  Bat  the  evident  Impolicy  of  the  measure,  without  taking 
anything  else  into  consideration,  might  reasonably  lead  us  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  tale.  Had  it  been  executed,  the  Athe- 
nians indeed  alone  would  have  had  a  fleet;  but  where  would 
tliey  have  found  an  ally  ?  What  would  have  been  their  pros- 
pect of  command,  and  what  even  th^  security  of  their  coun- 
iry,  a  continental  territory,  against  the  united  resentment  of 
Greece  I 

Thucydides  mentions  neither  Plutarch^s  tale,  nor  what  is 
related  by  Diodorus.  But  it  was  not  his  purpo3e  to  give  a 
coanected  history  of  this  period;  and  tho  Diodorus  might 
perhaps  stretch  a  point  to  iavar  his  fellowcountrymen  the  Si- 
cilian Greeks,  or  to  tell  a  story  of  a  hero  with  a  club  and  a 
lion^s  skin,  yet  it  was  not  his  disposition,  without  authority,  to 
relate  a  aimple  fact,  meerly  illustrative  of  the  inconvenience 
of  democracy  and  of  the  temper  of  the  Athenian  people.     We 
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CHAP.  Meanwhile  the  disappointment,  rather  a  disgrac* 
,^^^:^  Hig  disappointment,  which  hadattended the  attempt 
to  .prevent  the  fortifying  of  Athens,  had  not  damped 
the  ambition  or  changed  the  policy  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian government  Ever  attentive  to  strengthen 
and  extend  their  ascendancy  over  the  other  Grecian 
commonwealths,  and  now  more  than  ever  jealous  of 
Athens,  yet  cautious  of  farther  interference  in  its 
internal  concerns,  they  directed  their  intrigues  to 
another  quarter.  In  the  council  of  Amphictyons 
it  was,  at  their  instigation,  proposed  that  .every 
Hut.  Tit  Grecian  state,  which  had  taken  part  with  the  Per- 
sians in  the  late  war,  should  be  deemed  to  have 
forfeited  all  its  Amphictyonic  rights.  This  was 
particularly  aimed  against  the  Argians  and  Thebans ; 
in  the  well-grounded  hope  that,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  states,  and  most  inimical  to  Lacedaemon, 
being  excluded,  Lacedaemonian  influence  would 
thenceforward  govern  the  assembly.  But  the  vigi* 
lance  and  activity  of  Themistocles  here  again 
thwarted  them.  Inciting  the  sluggish  and  incou- 
raging  the  cautious,  he  procured  a  decision,  *  That 

•  it  would  be  utterly  unjust  to  deprive  any  Grecian 
^  state  of  its  antient  privileges,  on  account  of  the 

•  crimes  of  those  who,  at  any  particular  time,  had 

•  directed  its  councils.' 

find  however  in  Tally's  Offices,  b.  3.  c.  J.  the  very  stoiywbieh 
Plutarch  has  told,  bat  with  the  material  difference,  that  the 
.proposal  of  Themistocles  was  to  bam,  not  the  fleet  of  the 
whole  Grecian  confederacy  in  the  bay  of  Pagass,  where,  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  fleet 
never  was,  bat  only  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  the  port  of 
Gythium.  This  indeed  appears  not  at  all  an  improbable  pro- 
ject for  Themistocles  to  nave  conceived,  when  the  forcible 
interference  of  Lacedasmon,  for  preventing  the  fortifying  of 
Athens  and  Peiraeus,  was  apprehended ;  but  we  still  want  in- 
formation how,  consistently  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
story,  it  could  be  publicly  known. 
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Thus  successful  in  his  political  administration, 
Themistocles  took  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  and  _     _ 
going  round  the  iEgean,  collected  the  subsidies  ap-  Pi«t.  yit 
portioned  to  the  iland  and  Asiatic  states,  toward     ^"^ 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Persia.    In  the  course 
of  this  business  he  was  attentive  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  influence  of  Athens ;  but  he  is  accused  Plutarch, 
of  having  been  here,  as  upon  many  other  occasions^  Herod!  i. 
too  attentive  to  his  own  interest.      The  factions,  f^^  ^"» 
between  which  almost  every  litde  Grecian  common- 
wealth was  divided,  would  furnish  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  both  public  service  and  private  lucre.    In 
one  place  nearly  balanced,  and  each  party,  beyond 
all  things,  afraid  of  the  other,  they  would  contend 
for  the  favor  and  support  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment :  in  another,  some  wealthy  citizens,  banished, 
would  be  ready  to  pay  largely  for  the  interest  of  the 
Athenian  admiral  to  procure  dieir  restoration.    Loud 
complaints  of  partiality  were  circulated  against  The-  piutrit. 
mistocles  ;  and  Plutarch  has  transmitted  some  frag-  T***™^ 
ments  of  poems  on  the  occasion,  by  Timocreon, 
a  principal  man  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  valuable  as 
genuine  relics  of  political  invective,  of  an  age  prior 
to  the  oldest  remaining  Greek  historian.    Timocreon 
had  been  banished  for  treason  to  the  common  cause 
of  Greece,  or,  as  the  Greeks  termed  it,  for  Mediz- 
ing ;  and  he  had  gone  far,  for  we  find  by  his  own 
free  confession,  that  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath 
to  the   Persian  cause.      He  hoped,  neverdieless, 
through  his  interest  with  Themistocles,  with  whom 
he  was  connected  by  hospitality,  to  procure  his 
restoration.      Being  disappointed,  he  exerted  his 
poetical  talents  in  revenge.     *  Let  others,*  he  says, 
*  extol  Pausanias,  or  Xanthippus,  or  Leotychidas  : 
^  my  praise  shall  be  for  Aristeides,  the  best  man  of 
^  sacred  Atliens.    For  Latona  detests  Themistocles, 
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CHAP.  *  the  fdse,  the  unjust,  the  traitor ;  who  for  paltfy  pelf 
^[^  *  deserted  the  interest  of  Timocreon,  his  friend  and 

*  host,   and  refused  to  restore  him  to  his  native 

*  lalysus.    Money  guided  the  destructive  course  of 

*  the  fleet :  while  the  corrupt  commander,  restoring 
•unjustly,  persecuting  unjustly,  some  into  banish- 

*  ment,  some,  to  death,  as  the  larger  bribe  persuaded, 

*  filled  his  coffers.     Most  ridiculourfy  then  at  the 

*  isthmus  he  courted  favor  with  his  entertainments ; 
^  those  who  feasted  on  his  dainties  wished  his  ruin.' 
From  the  concluding  sentence  it  appears  that  a 
splendid  hospitality  was  among  the  means  by  which 
Themistocles  endevored  to  extend  his  influence  in 
Greece. 

Tho  we  should  not,  perhaps,  give  intire  credit  to 
the  angry  Rhodian,  yet  imputations  s^nst  The- 
mistocles are  too  numerous,  and  too  general  among 
antient  writers,  to  permit  the  supposition  that  he 
supported  a  rigid  integrity.  Openings  were  thus 
found  for  giving  efEcacy  to  intrigue,  which  was 
always  busy  against  every  great  public  character  in 
Athens.  The  superiority  which  Themistocles  was 
not  contented  to  possess,  but  would  ostentatiously 
display,  excited  heartburnings  among  the  old  Athe- 
nian families.  In  political  opposition  to  him,  Aris- 
teides  had  been  scrupulously  just ;  Xanthippus 
moderate ;  but  Alcmaeon,  head  of  the  long  power- 
ful house  of  his  name,  became  violent.  He  was 
warmly  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian government  Aristeides  and  Xanthippus, 
tho  not  disposed  to  intire  concurrence  with  him, 
were  among  his  friends :  Xanthippus  was  his  near 
relation.  To  gain  the  zealous  cooperation  of  Cimon, 
son  of  Miltiades,  seemed  the  one  thing  wanting  to 
PiutTit.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^®  P^^'  *  decisive  superiority.  Cimon, 
Themiit!    yet  ayoung  man,  was,  however,  of  young  men,  by 
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far  the  first  in  Athens ;  great  by  hb  father's  great-    sect. 
ness;  powerful  by  his  large  possessions,  and  the  ^^; 


inherited  influenoe  of  his  family ;  of  eminent  abili-  P\ut.  yit 
ties ;  of  rough  yet  condescending  and  popular  man- 
ners ;  rwith  a  supercilious  neglect  of  elegant  accom- 
plishments, the  reverse  of  the  general  Athenian 
temper,  but  marking  him  as  a  man  to  be  connected 
with  the  Lacedasmoni£m&  The  house  of  Alcmsaon 
had  indeed  been  die  principal  agents  in  procuring 
the  condemnadon  of  Miltiades.  To  overcome  the 
repugnance  which  a  generous  young  mind  would 
feel  at  the  proposal  of  a  coalkion  with  that  house, 
much  diligence  was  used  to  stimulate  the  ambition 
of  Cimon.  To  connection  widi  the  Lacedssmonians 
he  did  not  object,  but  it  was  only  by  a  union  with  the 
powerful  house  of  Alcm&cm  that  he  could  hope  to 
rise  to  the  first  situations  in  the  commonwedA. 
Flattery,  ably  and  assiduously  applied,  gained  him 
to  their  party,  while  his  openness,  simplicity  and 
unbending  integrit}^  not  l^s  than  his  abilities  and 
influence,  recommended  him  to  Aristeides;  who 
wanted  his  support  against  the  overbearing  ambition 
of  Themistocles. 

But  another  party  in  Athens,  more  formidable  than 
all  the  rest,  was  growing  adverse  to  Themistocles. 
The  party  of  the  lower  people,  by  whom  he  hoi 
raised  himself,  and  whose  power  therefore  it  had 
been  his  policy  to  favor,  had  increased  its  impor- 
tance, by  the  events  of  the  Persian  war,  beyond 
what  even  Themistocles  wished.  The  temporary 
ruin  of  the  country,  the  destruction  of  houses  and 
estates,  the  ceasing  of  all  revenues,  the  community 
of  lot  among  families  in  the  removal  beyond  sea, 
and  the  still  hearer  equality  among  men  long  ingag- 
ed  together  in  one  common  military  service,  fit>m 
which  no  rank  gave  exemption,  had  tended  Btrongty 
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CHAP.  ID  level  distinctions.  Flattery  and  indulgence  to  the 
,,^p^!!^  multitude  had  often  been  necessary^  toward  keeping 
order  and  persuading  to  patience  under  hardship  and 
misfortune.  The  extraoindinaiy  success  afterward  of 
dieir  arms  elevated  and  imboldened  thenu  Victory 
they  would  then  consider  not  as  their  leaders'  but 
as  their  own*  Did  the  commonwealth  require  their 
arms  by  sea  or  by  land,  they  were  ready  to  serve 
the  commonwealth,  because  they  were  the  com* 
monwealth :  having  fought  for  their  existence,  they 
were  ready  still  to  fight  for  riches,  power,  and 
glory ;  but  it  must  be  for  themselves,  not  fw  others 
as  dieir  superiors.  Argument,  such  as  will  weigh 
with  the  people,  and  orators  to  urge  it,  may  always 
be  found  in  Ikvor  of  the  popular  cause ;  and  so 
irresistible  the  torrent  of  popular  ambition  became, 
that  even  Aristeides  was  reduced  to  temporize,  so 
far  as  not  only  to  admit,  but  to  promote  a  very 
gpreat  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  government. 
Pittt.  Tit  The  laws  of  Solon  had  gone  far  to  level  distinctions 
"*  *  of  birth :  all  Athenian  citizens  were  thought  suffi- 
ciently noble  to  execute  the  highest  offices  in  the 
commonwealtli,  the  priesthood  only  excepted ;  iho 
for  civil  offices  a  qualification  by  property  was  still 
required.  This  restraint  was  now  totally  done 
ArUt  Foi.  away.  In  the  actions  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
1. 2.  c.  12.  pij^^g^^  ^^  p^f  Ij3^  contributed  equally  with  the 

rich  to  save  and  to  innoble  their  countr}^  All  civ^ 
and  military  offices  were  therefore  laid  open^  not 
only  to  those  of  meanest  birth,  but  to  those  totally 
without  property ;  and  the  most  important  of  the 
Ch.  5. 1,  civil  offices  being  conferred  by  ballot,  tho  the 
Hist.  expensiveness  of  n^ost  of  them  generally  deterred 
the  indigent  from  seeking  them,  yet  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Dokimasia^  (^n  perhaps  a  vain  form,  remained 
the  only  legal  check. 
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While  this  condescension  of  Aristeides,  to  the 
ambitious  requisition  of  the  multitude,  increased  his 
popularity  and  strengthened  his  situation,  the  various 
ckunors  of  the  allies  reached  Athens  against  The-* 
mistocles.  Occasional  sallies  of  that  ostentation  in 
the  display  of  his  glory,  which  had  before  injured 
him,  again  gave  umbrage.  The  intrigues  of  Lace-* 
daemon  were  at  the  same  time  taking  eflfect ;  reports 
were  circulated  of  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Persian  satrap,  and  it  was  insinuated  that  Themis- 
tocles carried  his  views  to  the  tyranny  of  Athens,  if 
not  of  all  Greece.  This  probably  was  calumny ; 
for  Aristeides,  we  are  told,  refused  to  join  in  any 
severe  measure  against  him.  But  Alcmason,  taking  piut  yiu 
the  lead  of  the  opposition,  ingagied  Cimon  in  his  ^™**^ 
purpose.  A  capital  accusation  was  not  yet  ven-* 
tured ;  but  that  less  invidious  attack  of  the  ostra^ 
cism,  against  which  the  integrity  and  modesty  of 
Aristeides  had  formerly  been  insufficient  protection^ 
aH  the  policy  of  Themistocles  proved  now  unfid)ltt 
to  resist,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Athens. 

When  this  took  place  we  are  with  no  certain^ 
informed.  The  summary  account  remaining  from 
Thucydides,  of  transactions  in  Greece  from  the 
Persian  to  Ae  Peloponnesian  war,  inestimable  for 
the  authority  with  which  it  ascertains  most  of  the 
principal  facts  reported  by  later  writers,  does  not 
always  distinguish  their  dates,  or  even  the  order  in 
which  they  happened ;  and  tho  we  have  the  lives 
of  Themistocles,  Aristeides,  and  Cimon,  written 
with  much  detail  by  Plutarch,  and  in  a  more 
abridged  manner,  with  the  addition  of  the  life  of 
Pausanias,  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  tho  we  have  the 
history  of  the  times  by  Diodorus,  distingubhing,  as 
fer  as  his  information  and  judgement  inabled  him  to 
distinguish,  the  events  of  every  year,  marking  the 
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year  by  the  names  of  the  archons  of  Athena  and  the 
consuls  of  Rome,  and  stating  both  the  number  of 
the  olympiad  and  the  name  of  the  victor  in  the 
stadion,  yet  the  chronology  of  these  times  remains 
very  imperfect^  The  removal  of  Themistocles 
would  seemingly  be  the  removal  of  an  obstacle  to 
that  concert,  which  we  find  was  renewed  between 
Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  for  the  prosecution  of  hos- 
tilities  against  Persia.  But  the  great  works  executed 
at  Athens  under  his  direction,  required  considera- 
ble time.  His  policy  might  incline  him  to  yield 
something  to  Spartan  jealousy,  rendered  more  dan- 
gerous by  the  state  of  parties  at  home ;  and  not 
only  to  acquiesce  in,  but  perhaps  even  to  desire  the 
appointment  of  his  rivals,  Aristeides  and  Cimon,  to 
a  distant  command.  His  own  residence  at  Athens 
^vould  inable .  him  the  better  to  prosecute  those 
great  public  works,  by  which  he  meant  to  establish 
his  country's  power  and  his  own  glory ;  and  it  may 
have  been  desirable  either  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  projects  of  which  he  was  accused,  or  to  coimter- 
work  the  calumnies  of  his  accusers. 

'f  Tandem  aliquaodo  ad  Pausaniae,  Themistoclis,  et  Cimonlf 
chronologiam  constituendam  acciogitnar,  qu»  onmis  est  in 
Diodoro  Titioslssima.  Dodw.  Ann.  Thuc.  ad  ann.  B.  C.  470. 
The  faults  in  the  chronology  of  Diodorus  are  evident  and 
gross,  and  the  labors  of  Dodwell  to  elucidate  the  order  of  the 
transactions  of  these  times  are  highly  yaiuable.  His  assistance 
indeed  is  so  great  a  relief  to  me,  that  I  can  never  willingly 
reject  it;  but  he  has  certainly  trusted  too  much  to  Plutarch, 
Justin,  and  other  late  writers,  sometimes  giving  authority  to 
meerly  constructive  evidence  from  them.  Plutarch  seldom 
aims  at  exactness  in  the  course  of  events.  When  he  means  to 
be  exact  indeed,  he  generally  quotes  his  authorities,  and  thus 
gives  additional  value  to  his  testimony.  But  taking  Thacy- 
dides  for  my  polar  star,  and  trusting  later  writers  only  as  they 
elucidate  what  he  has  lefl  obscure,  and  for  the  rest,  comparing 
circumstances,  and  considering  the  probable,  or  even  the  pos- 
sible connection  and  course  of  things,  I  cannot  but  sometimes 
differ  from  Dodwell.  I  never  quit  him,  however,  but  with 
regret,  and  always  put  m}  slf  under  his  guidance  again,  the 
moment  I  can  regain  the  same  track. 
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SECTION  II. 

War  proteeuied  agaimt  Perna^  under  PauHtnitu  and  Arutndtt.  Trtik- 
9on  9f  Pauioiiiai :  JitKent  htad  of  a  new  Confederacy^  eompoetd  oftfu 
Ore€ke  ofih€  JSgean  Ilandiy  Atia  MinoTy  and  Thrace, 

Circumstances  meanwhile  still  called  for  exertion    sect. 
against  Persia.      The  efforts  of  that,  empire  had      ^^' 
indeed  been  severely  checked  by  the  late  glorious 
successes  of  the  Greeks ;  but  its  disposition  to  hos* 
tility  remained,  and  its  resources  were  immense ;  its 
spirit  was    damped  more   than   its  strength  was 
reduced ;    and  many  Grecian  towns,  not  only  in  ThQcjd. 
Asia,  but  even  in  Europe,  remained  yet  under  its  vmm.  u 
dominion.      A  fleet  was  therefore  assembled,  to  pl^^'^t* 
the    conimand-in-chief  of  which    Pausanias   was  ^^^  •t 
appointed :    Aristeides,  attended  by  Cimon,  com-  oi.  77.  |. 
manded  the  Athenian  squadron.    They  sailed  first  B.C. 470. 
to  Cyprus.     The  Persian  garrisons  there,  cut  off      '     ^ 
firom  all  support,  through  the  mastery  which  the 
Greeks  possessed  of  the  sea,  were  apparendy  more 
solicitous  to  obtain  favorable  terms  for  themselves 
than  to  defend  the  iland  for  their  prince.    Most  of 
the  Grecian  cities  were  rescued  from  the  Persian 
dominion  with  so  litde  effort,  that  historians  have 
left  no  particulars  of  the  transactions.    The  fleet 
then  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Proponti9. 
The  extraordinary  advantages  of  situation  which 
Byzantium  possessed,  had  not  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Persian  commanders.    It  was  made  their 
principal  place  of  arms  for  those  parts,  and  the  key 
of  communication  with  their  European  dominions* 
After  sustaining  a  siege  for  some  time  against  the 
forces  under  Pausanias,  the  garrison  capitulated; 
and  severat  Persians  of  high  rank,  among  whom 
VOL.  II,  25 
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CHAP,  were  some  connected   by  blood  with  the  tvjral 
,^^^1^^  family,  were  made  prisoners. 
Thucyd.        The  mind  of  Pausanias  was  not  of  strength  to 
u  U8.      bear  his  fortune.     Thp  lustre  of  his  own  glory  won 
Herodot.    by  the  victory  of  Plata3a  (the  greatest  yet  known  on 
'the  records  of  European  fieone)  had  dazzled  him  ; 
the  splendor  of  Persian  magnificence,  and  the  sweets 
of  Persian  luxury,  laid  open  to  his  view,  allured 
him ;  and,  in  the  comparison,  the  austere  simplicity 
of  Spartan  manners  began  to  appear  sordid  and 
miserable.    But  beyond  all  things  his  haughty  tem- 
per could  least  support  the  consideration,  that,  after 
shining  the  first  character  in  the  known  world,  the 
leader  of  the  glorious  confederacy  which  had  brought 
the  pride  of  the  Persian  empire  to  crouch  beneath 
it,  he  must  yield  the  reins  of  command  to  the  young 
Thvcyd.    UnK  his  relation,  and  sink  into  the  situation  of  a 
Coni.Nep.  private  citizen  of  Sparta.    Early  after  the  victory  of 
tit  Paoi.  piatagji,  he  had  displayed  a  very  indiscreet  instance 
of  vanity  and  arrogance  :  on  the  golden  tripod  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  in  pursuance  of  a  common  decree 
of  the  confederates,  an  inscripti(m  was  by  his  order 
ingraved,  which  may  be  literally  translated  thus ; 
*  Pausanias,  general  of  the  Greeks,  having  destroyed 
^the  Persian  army,  dedicated    this    memorial   to 
'  Apollo.'    By  order  of  the  Spartan  government  this 
was  afterward  erased,  and  a  new  inscription  ingraved, 
attributing  the  dedication  to  the  cities  of  the  oon- 
federacy,  without  any  mention  of  the  general. 

But  his  communication  in  Asia,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances  attending  the  ccmquest  of  Byzantium, 
completed  the  corruption  of  the  mind  of  Pkusanias 
and  decided  his  future  views.  He  observed  his 
kinsman,  Demaratus,  the  banished  king  of  Lace- 
daamon,  lord  of  the  JSolian  cities  of  Pergamum, 
Teuthraiiia  and  HaUsamia,  the  present  of  the  Per* 
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siati  tnonarch  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  living  in   s£CT. 
ease  and  splendor  that  might  leave,  in  most  minds,  ^jJ5J^ 
litde  regret  of  the   parsimonious  and   jealously-  Xeii.i.3, 
watched  dignity  of  Spartan  royalty ;    perhaps  a   '  '  '  " 
more  independent  soverein  than   a  Spartan   king, 
living  in  Sparta.     He  became  acquainted  with  an  Thucyd. 
Eretrian,  named  Gongylus,  whose  treachery  to  his  xen/Heil 
country,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  under  Datis  and  £>^;SOT^^' 
Artaphemes,  had  been  rewarded,  by  the  liberality  ml  c. 44. 
of  the  Persian  court,  with  the  hereditary  lordship  yitPaM.* 
of  four  towns,  also  in  i£olia.     On  the  capture  of 
Byzantium,  he  became,  through  the  Persians  of 
rank,  his  prisoners,  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
Persian  manners ;  the  pomp  of  command,  the  wide 
distinction  between  the  higher  and  lower  people, 
and  all  the  refinements  of  the  table,  the  bath,  and 
every  circumstance  of  Asiatic  luxury.    Gongylus, 
already  master  of  the  Persian  language,  and  versed 
in  Persian  manners,  was  the  person  he  most  trusted. 
To  this  man  he  committed  the  government  of  By- 
zantium, together  with  the  custody  of  the  principal 
prisoners.      These  were  all  permitted,  at  several 
times  to  make  their  escape;  and  then  Gongylus 
himself  was  dispatched  to  the  Persian  court.    He 
carried  proposals  from  Pausanias,  offering  his  ser- 
vices, but  stipulating  for  very  high  conditions.     On 
one  side  it  was  proposed  that  all  Greece  should  be 
reduced  under  the  Persian  dominion ;  on  the  other, 
that  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  should  be  given  in  mar- 
riage td  Pausanias,  with  every  advantage  of  rank, 
command,   and  fortune,  that  might  become  such 
lofty  alliance.     Not  only  this  proposal  was  very 
favorably  received,  but  Artabazus    was    sent   to 
supersede  Megabates  in  the  Phrygian  satrapy,  pur 
posely  to  prosecute  the  negotiation.     Pausanias  was 
no  sooner  assured  of  this  than  he  became  elated 
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beyond  aU  bounds  of  modenUkm  and  discretion. 
As  if  already  a  Persian  satrap,  and  son-in-law  of 
the  great  king,  his  manners,  dress,  table,  and  his 
whde  style  of  living  and  communication,  became 
immediately  Persian :  he  even  formed  a  guard  of 
his  Median  and  Egyptian  prisoners,  who  became 
his  constant  attendants* 

The  highest  discontent  quickly  arose  in  the 
armament  under  his  command*  The  allies  were 
incensed  by  his  tyrannical  haughtiness ;  the  Spar- 
tans were  disgusted  by  his  splendid  and  luxurious 
ThucTd.  n^^^^^r  ^^  living :  his  afiectation  of  Asiatic  pomp 
1.  I.e. 96.  was  both  offensive  and  suspicious  to  all.  Consul- 
Lii.c*44.  tations  were  held  among  the  principal  officers; 
Pausanias  was  publicly  insulted  by  some  of  them ; 
and  shordy  all  agreed  no  longer  to  submit  to  his 
arrogance.  The  Peloponnesian  allies  sailed  to  their 
respective  homes ;  the  Asiatics,  Hellespontines,  and 
ilanders,  offered  to  follow  Aristeides,  if,  in  taking 
them  under  his  command,  he  would  assure  them  of 
his  protection.  The  Lacedaemonians,  neither  able 
nor  desirous  to  support  their  chief  in  his  extrava- 
gant and  odious  conduct,  sent  home  charges  against 
him.  He  was  in  consequence  recalled,  and  Dorcb 
came  commissioned  to  supersede  him. 

But  the  Lacedannonian  command  had  received  a 
wound  not  of  easy  cure.  -  The  allies,  whose  affec- 
tions the  great  and  amiable  characters  of  Aristeides 
and  Cimon  had  firmly  conciliated,  refused  obedience 
to  Dorcb.  That  commander  therefore,  with  his 
principal  officers,  judging  that  to  act  in  an  inferior 
situation  neither  became  themselves,  nor  would  be 
satis&ctory  to  the  Spartan  government,  withdrew 
their  forces  from  the  allied  armament,  and  returned 
home.  The  principal  men  in  the  Lacedaemcmian 
administration  seem  to  have  thought,  and  perhaps 
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jusdy,  tiuit  the  present  was  not  a  mcmient  either  for  sbct. 
resenting  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  or  for  making  any  ,^^ 
fiurther  attempt  to  resume  their  lost  authority.  By 
a  most  sudden,  unprojected,  and  unforeseen  revolur 
tion  thus,  that  superiority  among  the  Grecian  states, 
which  all  the  eneigy  of  the  administration  of  The- 
mistocles  had  been  unable  to  procure  for  his  coun- 
try, was  gratuitously  given  to  the  mild  virtues, 
accompanying  great  aUlities,  in  Aristeides  and 
Cimon. 

The  moderation  of  die  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment upon  this  occasion,  like  that  of  the  Athenian 
when  the  confederate  fleet  was  first  assembled  to 
oppose  the  invasion  of  Xences,  has  been  a  subject 
of  eulogy  among  antient  and  modem  writers.   Com- 
mendation is  certainly  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
leading  men  of  both  states ;  but  it  may  be  useful 
toward  obtaining  an  insight  into  Grecian  poliucs, 
as  we  have  observed  the  causes  of  that  moderation 
among  the  Athenians  upon  the  former,  to  advert 
also  to  what  appears  to  have  influenced  the  ccmduct 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  the  present  occasion. 
The  Lacedaemonian  administration  was  evidently 
weak :  probably  distracted  by  party.    Of  the  kings,  Hmdot. 
the  aged  Leotychidas,  under  imputation  of  taking  ^^^^^i,]^ 
bribes  when  commanding  an  expeditbn  in  Thes-  ^^•^• 
saly,  and  Pleistarchus  son  of  Leonidas,  scarcely  fhucyd. 
arrived  at  manhood,  neither  could  stand  in  any^'^*^'^^* 
competition,  among  the  allies,  with  the  great  and 
popular  characters  of  Aristeides  and  Cimon.    Even 
at  home  the  small  power  which  the  constitution 
gave  them  was  overborne  by  the  influence  and  the 
intrigues  of  Pausanias.    The  change  6f  the  seat  of 
war,  moreover,  was  un£sivorable  to  die  Lacedaemo- 
nian command.     Led^  or  rather   forced,  by  die 
circumstances  of  the  times,  to  exertions  toward  the  , 
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ettaUiilifmnt  of  a  marine,  litde  congenial  either  to 
die  temper  of  the  government  or  die  diaposition  of 
die  people,  Lacedammi  was  yet  so  inferior  as  to  be 
almost  without  a  hc^  of  equalUag  die  naval  power 
of  Athens.  If  therefiire  weakness  and  distracdon 
had  not  prevented  exertion,  pdicy,  even  an  ambi^^ 
tious  policy,  might  have  indnced  the  Lacedemonian 
administradon  quiedy  to  let  the  rival  republic  waste 
itself  in  distant  warfare,  and  in  making  precarious 
distant  acquisidons,  while  Sparta,  nourishing  h^ 
fiirce  at  home,  might  watch  opportunities  for  ex- 
tending her  power  and  influence  in  Greece  itself^ 
where  her  former  connections  remained  intire,  and 
no  strixirdination  to  Athens  was  acknowledged^ 
Thus  Lacedannon  wisely  yielded  to  the  necessity 
of  the  moment,  while  the  weak  ambition  of  Pau* 
sanias,  assisted  Aristeides  and  Cimon  to  make 
Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war 
beyond  sea  s^nst  Persia,  die  leading  state  of 
Greece. 

But  probably  neither  the  Lacedaemonian,  nor 

even  the  Athenian  administration,  was  immediately 

^     aware  of  all  the  extent  of  advantage  about  to  accrue 

Thncyd.    to  Athens  from  this  revolution.    No  great  dissatis^ 

1.1.0.95.  g^o^ou^  y^Q  2ixc  assured,  appeared  in  Laeedatmon 

upon  die  occasion.    Themistocles  was  obnoxious 

there ;  but  the  Athenian  people,  whatever  jealousies 

existed  among  some  warmer  politicians,  were  not 

generally  so.    On  the  contrary,  there  was  virtue 

enough  among  the    bulk  <^  the  LacedaDmoniaa 

people  to  induce  them  to  admire  and  esteem  the 

Athenian  character  for  the  noble  spirit  shown  during 

c.  7&       the  Persian  invasion.    They  were  besides  generally 

desirous   to  avoid  being  further  ings^;ed  in  the 

prosecution  of  a  war  which  must  now  lead  them  &r 

from  home ;  and  they  were  therefore  not  displeased 
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p^  have  the  Athenian  goveniment  undertake  the    sect. 
directicm  of  those  c^erations,  whether  for  protecting  ..^^.^^ 
Greece  i^nst  attacks  by  sea,  or  for  prosecuting 
hostilities  oflFensively  beyond  sea,  in  which    the 
wperioriQr  of  its  fleet  to  that  of  all  oth»  Grecian 
states  gave  it  so  fair  a  claim  to  command. 

The  wise  moderation  of  Aristeides  and  Cimon 
meanwhile,  in  the  direction  of  the  Athenian  aflEurs, 
tended    greatly   to   prevent  occasion  of  jealousy 
among  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  adherents, 
and  to  strengthen  the  attachment  of   the  other 
Grecian  states  to  Athens.    A  system  of  executive 
command,  and  in  some  degree  even  of  legislation, 
fiwr  the  new  confederacy,  was  necessary.    It  had  Thucyd. 
been  usual  for  deputies  from  all  the  allied  states  to  Diokor. 
meet  at  Lacedasmon,  as  a  common  capital.    Aris-  ^'^^*^^' 
teides  would  summon  no  such  assembly  to  Athens, 
but  appointed,  for  the  place  of  meeting,  the  little 
iland  of  Delos ;  venerated  all  over  Greece  as  sacred 
ground,  the  favorite   property  of  Apollo,  and  of 
whose  people  no  state  could  have  any  political 
jealousy.     The  temple  itself  of  the  deity  was  made  Tbucjd. 
the  senate-house,  and  the  treasury.     Some  indica-  DiJi^.^* 
tion  however  of  a  disposition  to  arrogate  dangerous  ^i*-  «-.^''- 
superiority,  seems  to  have  appeared  in  the  appoint-  Ariit 
Inent  of  treasurers ;  who  with  the  name  of  Helleno- 
tamise.  Treasurers  of  Greece,  became  a  permanent 
mi^istracy,  at  the  election,  and  under  the  control, 
of  the  Athenian  people.     But  the   wisdom  and 
equity  of  Aristeides,  who  was  first  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  board,  if,  in  the  want  of  another,  we 
may  use  the  term,  satisfied  all  the  allies  in  present, 
and   blinded   them  to  consequences.      The   sum 
agreed  upon  to  be  annually  raised  was  four  hundred 
and  sixty  talents,  about  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thou* 
sand  pounds  sterling ;  and  this  was  assessed  upon 
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the  different  states  with  such' evident  impartiality^ 
that  not  a  murmur  was  heard  upon  the  occasion ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  part  of  Greece  resounded 
the  fame  of  the  just  Aristeides. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  that  truly  great  man, 
in  the  execution  of  so  hazardous  and  invidious  an 
office,  is  the  last  public  act  in  which  history  has 
noticed  him.     Probably  he  died  soon  after ;  but  we 
are  without  certain  information  of  the  time,  the 
place,  or  any  of  the  circumstances  of  his  end.     It  is 
?°*'-7'     generally  said  that,  employed  as  he  had  been  in 
DemMth.  the  most  important  offices  of  the  Athenian  com- 
^'jJJ^^'  monwealth,  civil  and  militarj%  and  vested  with  its 
highest  honors,  he  lived  and  died  in  extreme  po- 
verty ;  insomuch  that  he  did  not  leave  sufficient  even 
to  pay  the  expense  of  a  funeral.     The  common- 
wealth therefore,  in  honor  of  his  virtues  and  in 
gratitude    for   his   services,  took   upon   itself,  the 
charge  of  his  obsequies  and  the  care  of  his  family. 
A  monument  to  his  memory  was  raised  in  Pha- 
lerum,  which  remained  in  the  time  of  Plutarch :  an 
allotment  of  land,  a  sum  of  money  and  a  pension, 
were  given  to  Lysimachus,  who  seems  to  have  been 
his  only  son,  and  suitable  marriage-portions  to  his 
Plat.         daughters.     Lysimachus  never  put  himself  forward 
p!mt2.  ^^  public  business,  but  was  a  respectable  character 
in  private  life.     He  lived  in  intimacy  with  Sophro- 
niscus,  the   father  of  Socrates :    and  in  advanced 
years,  after  the  death  of  his  friend,  we  find  him 
mentioned  by  Plato  as  the  companion  in  leisure  of 
the  first  men  of  the  commonwealth. 
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i4tfmtm#(ra/fon  of  Oman,  Death  of  Xtrxtt^  and  Aettuion  of  *Artaxtrxt» 
to  the  Persian  Throne.  Siuceues  of  the  Confederate  Amu  under 
Cinum:  BatiU  of  the  Ewymedon. 

The  banishment  of  Themistocles,  and  the  death  of    sect. 
Aristeides,  left  Cimon  without  an  equal  in  favor  ,^J!^ 
and  authority  with  the  Athenian  people;  at  a. time 
when,  through  the  exertions  of  a  succession  of  great 
men  amid  favoring  contingencies,  to  be  the  first 
citizen  of  Athens  was  nearly  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant personage   in  the  world.     No  state   ever 
before  had  such  a  fleet,  such  naval  arsenals,  such 
naval    skill  and  discipline,  as  Themistocles  had 
formed  for  his  country,  to  promote  her  glory  and 
his  own,  and  had  left  in  the  hands  of  his  rivals. 
With  these  advantages,  in  addition  to  those  of  high 
birth,  hereditary  fame,  and  great    talents,  in  the 
ninth  year  after  the  battle  of  Plataa,  Cimon  took  oi.  77.  |. 
the  command  in  chief  of  the  confederate  forces  by  B.C.  470. 
sea  and  land. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  this 
time,  invited  attempts  against  it.    Xerxes,  disgusted 
with  public  affairs  through  the  miserable  failure  of 
his  great  enterprize  against  Greece,  had  abandoned 
himself  to  indolence  and  debauchery.     In  one  of 
those  intrigues  of  the  palace,  often  so  full  of  horrors  f^i^^^^ 
in  despotic  countries,  but  of  which  the  final  catas-  i.n.c.89. 
trophe   commonly   alone    becomes   with   certainty  Peraic' 
inown  to  the  public,  the  monarch  and  his  eldest  f "3.**^"  |, 
son  were  murdered ;  each  under  the  shocking  im-  Anit.  PoJ. 
putation  of  having  at  least  intended  the  murder  of  '  '  ' 
the  other.     A  civil  war  insued ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  bloody  contest  that  peace  was  restored  to  the 
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CHAP,    interior  of  the  empire,  by  the  establishment  of  Arta- 
^^'      xerxes,  third  son  of  the  late  king,  upon  the  throne* 


It  was  important  for  the  Greeks  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  for  strengthening  their 
confederacy,  by  rescuing  from  the  Persian  dominion 
the  many  Grecian  cities  yet  remaining  under  it. 
Those  of  Europe  attracted  the  first  attention.    Ci- 
mon  led  the  confederate  armament  against  Eion  on 
the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  formerly  the  setde* 
ment  of  the  unfortunate  Ionian  chiefs,  Histisus  and 
Aristagoras,  and  now  commanded  by  a  Persian 
noble,  whose  name,  variously  written  by  Greek 
authors,  was,  in  the  orthography  of  Herodotus, 
Boges.     Cimon,  having  reduced  the  garrison  to 
extremity,  offered  permission  for  their  retreat  into 
Herod.  1.   A»a.    But  Boges,  with  that  ferocious  heroism  which 
Thvicjd.'  is  sometimes  found  in  sultry  climates  and  under 
Did!'sfc.  despotic  governments,  obstinately  refused  all  terms ; 
i.n.c.60.  and,  when  provisions  totally  failed,  scattering  all  the 
<:OTn.Nep.  gold  and  silver  within  the  place  into  the  Strymon, 
Tit.  cim.   j|g  caused  a  vast  pile  of  wood  to  be  formed,  killed 
his  wife,  concubines,  children  and  slaves,  upon  it, 
and  then,  setting  fire  to  it,  killed  himself,  and  all 
were  consumed  together.    The  garrison,  in  no  con- 
dition to  stipulate,  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  Greeks  of 
that  ^ge,  were   made   profitable   by   being  made 
slaves. 
Herod.  1.       Mascames,   the  Persian  governor  of  Doriscus, 
either  was  more  able  than  Boges,  or  commanded 
a  stronger  garrison.     He  baffled  all  the  many  at- 
tempts made    by  different   Grecian    commanders 
against  him,  and,  while  he  lived,  held  Doriscus  for 
the  Persian  king.      Herodotus  alone,  among  the 
Grecian  historians  remaining  to  us,  has  had  the  can- 
dor to  mention  this,  or  toacknowlege  that  a  Persian 
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garrison  continued  to  exist  in  Europe :  but  these  sect. 
events,  being  posteri(»-  to  the  period  which  he  had  ,^J!JI^ 
fixed  for  th^  term  of  his  history,  he  has  noticed 
them  only  incidentally ;  so  that  we  are  without  in- 
formation of  any  further  particulars  concerning  that 
remarkable  defence  of  Doriscus  by  Mascames. 
Every  other  garrison,  both  in  Thrace  and  on  the 
Hellespont,  a  name  under  which  the  early  Grecian 
writers  commonly  included  the  whole  water  frosa 
the  ^gean  sea  to  the  Euxine,  with  the  shores  on 
each  side,  yielded  to  the  Grecian  arms. 

From  the  Trojan  war  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,, 
Greece  had  never  seen  a  fleet  assembled  from  its 
several  maritime  states ;  nor  had  any  extensive  ccnir 
federacy  been  formed  among  them.     It  had  de* 
pended  therefore  upon  every  state  by  itself  to  take 
the  measures  which  its  own  convenience  required, 
or  its  power  admitted,  for  repressing  those  piracies 
which  had  never  ceased  to  disturb  the  navigation 
of  the  iEgean.     The  inhabitants  of  the  litde  island 
of  Scimis,  pf  Thessalian  origin,  had  made  them- 
selves  particularly  obnoxious   by  their   maritime 
depredations.      The   Amphictyonic  assembly,  ac* 
cording  to  Plutarch,  demanded  that  the  armament 
which  Cimon  commanded  should  put  an  end  to 
such  enormities,  and   give   peace  to  the  Grecian  piut  Tit. 
seas,  as  well  against  domestic  ruffians  as  forein  ene-  ^"^ 
mies.     From  Thucydides  we  have  no  mention  of 
the  Amphictyons.    The  Scyrians,  however,  com-  Thncjd. 
pelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  were   sold  for  Dj^i^'^c! 
slaves,  and  their  lands  were  given  to  a  colony  from  ui-c-eo. 
Athens.    The  Carystians  of  Euboea  by  some  means  &^piiit*^* 
also  incurred  the  indignation  of  the  confederacy,  ^***  ^""' 
insomuch  that  war  was  made  upon  them ;  but  they 
obtained  terms  of  accommodation. 
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moreover  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  which  had 

never  yet  been  rescued  fix>m  the  Persian  dominion. 

In  Caria  the  confederate  arms  had  not  appeared ; 

Fiut.  Yit    and  the  people  of  Phaselis,  a  Grecian  settlement 

"^         in  the  adjoining  province  of  Pamphylia,  did  not 

scruple  to  profess  a  preference  of  the  Persian  do* 

minion  to  the  Grecian  alliance. 
01. 77 .}.      These    considerations   directing    the    Athenian 
B.C. 469.  councils,  Cimon  led  his  forces  to  the  Carian  coast; 

Ann.  Thn*  '  ^ 

and  such  was  the  terror  which  the  fame  of  their 
uninterrupted  success  inspired,  many  of  the  towns 
were  deserted  by  their  garrisons  before  any  enemy 
came  in  sight;  and  the  spirit  of  the  confederate 
troops,  directed  by  the  abilities  of  Cimon,  quickly 
brought  all  the  rest  to  surrender.  Ccmquestwas 
still  pursued  :  the  army  entered  Pamphylia,  and 
laid  siege  to  Phaselis.  But  here  was  experienced 
the  common  bane  of  confederacies,  discordant  in- 
terests and  jarring  afiections.  The  friendly  connec- 
tion between  the  people  of  Phaselis  and  of  Chios 
had  been  such,  that  the  Chians  of  Cimon's  army 
still  considered  the  Phaselites  (attached  as  they 
were  to  Persia,  and  consequently  inimical  to  Greece) 
as  friends  to  Chios.  To  save  diem  therefore  fix>m 
the  ruin  which  now  threatened,  they  gave  informa- 
tion by  letters,  fastened  to  arrows,  of  all  measures 
taking  against  the  town.  The  treason  however  was 
discovered,  and  Phaselis  was  at  length  compelled 
to  submission. 

The  government  of  Artaxerxes  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently established,  in  the  capital,  to  admit  any  great 
exertion  on  the  frontiers,  but  it  was  beginning  to  ac- 
quire steddiness.  The  command  of  so  many  maritime 
provinces,  especially  Phenicia,  gave  means  to  be 
still  formidable  at  sea.  For  the  purpose  of  defence, 
however,  rather  than  of  conquest,  a  numerous  fleet 
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had  been  assembled  in  the  river  Eurymedon  on  the    sect. 
Pamphylian  coast,  and  an  army,  to  cooperate  with  ,^J!II;^^ 
it,  incamped  on  the  banks  :    a  reinforcement  of  i^«cyd. 
eighty  Phenicism  triremes  was  expected,  upon  the  liiodor. 
arrival  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  begin  operations,  ei^g^.^ 

Intelligence  of  these  circumstances  determined  Cora.Nep. 
Cimon  to  quit  the  objects  before  him  on  the  conti-  rtt.  Cim. 
nent,  and  endevor  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action  by 
sea,  before  they  were  strengthened  by  the  expected 
squadron*  Imbarking  therefore  a  considerable  part 
of  his  forces,  for,  among  the  antients,  naval  opera- 
tions were  almost  always  intimately  connected  with 
those  by  land,  he  sailed  for  the  Eurymedon.  On 
his  arrival  the  enemy's  fleet,  already  much  more 
numerous  than  his  own,  came  out  to  meet  hinu 
An  ingagement  immediately  insued ;  but  the  Per- 
sians, disheartened  by  the  repeated  ill  success  of 
their  arms,  sustained  the  action  with  no  vigor: 
quickly  retreating  with  much  confusion  into  the 
river-,  the  crews  immediately  landed  to  join  the 
army  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  The  ships  were  thus 
abandoned  to  the  enemy:  no  less  than  two  hundred 
trireme  galleys,  little  damaged,  are  said  to  have 
been  taken ;  some  were  destroyed,  and  a  very  few 
escaped. 

The  Greeks,  elate  with  this  easy  victory,  joyfully 
received  their  commander's  orders  immediately  to 
land,  and  attack  the  Persian  army.  Here  the  con- 
test was  more  obstinate ;  and  in  the  exertion  of  the 
Athenian  leaders,  anxious  to  support  a  reputation 
equal  to  the  new  glory  of  their  country,  many  men 
of  rank  fell.  After  a  long  and  bloody  struggle, 
however,  the  Greeks  obtained  the  most  decisive 
success ;  what  survived  of  the  Persian  army  was 
dissipated,  and  its  camp  became  the  prey  of  the 
conquerors.     Thus  Cimon  acquired  Uie   singular 
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CHAP,  glory  of  erecting  two  trophies  for  two  victorieSy  one 

^^^^^I^  at  sea,  the  other  at  land,  gained  by  the  same  arma- 

Thacjrd.i.  ment,  in  one  day.    Receiving  intelligence,  then, 

that  the  remforcement  of  Phenician  galleys,  which 

Wat.  Tit    had  been  expected  to  join  the  Persian  fleet,  lay  in 

the  port  of  Hydrus  in  Cyprus,  he  hastened  thither 

with  a  sufficient  squadron  of  his  best  ships,  and 

every  trireme  was  either  destroyed  or  taken^^   . 

By  this  great  success  the  naval  strength  of  Persia 

was  so  broken,  its  landforces  so  disheartened,  and 

the  spirit  of  enterprize,  which  had  formerly  ani- 

mated  its  councils  and  excited  its  commanders, 

was  so  depressed,  that  offensive  operations  against 

Greece  were  totally  intermitted ;  and  it  became  the 

p^^th  h:  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Greek  nation,  that  no  armed  ship  of 

Aj'eiop.'     Persia  was  to  be  seen  west\vard  of  the  Chelidonian 

«t*tnt '     ilands  on  the  coast  of  Pampbylia,  or  of  die  Cyanean 

rocks  at  the  entrance  of  die  Euxine ;  and  that  no 

Persian  troops  dared  show  themselves   within  a 

horseman's  day's  journey  of  the  Grecian  seas". 

^0  This  fact  I  have  ventured  to  relate  on  the  aalhority  of 
Plutarch ;  for  Thucjdides,  in  his  conci&e  mention  of  the  affair 
of  the  Eurymedoo,  says  nothing  of  it  According  to  Diodorus, 
the  Athenian  fleet  went  twice  to  Cyprus :  hut  his  account 
altogether  is  hoth  romantic  and  blind,  and  appears  indeed 
to  have  been  written  with  little  consideration  of  what  was 
possible. 

**  In  aftertimes  report  arose  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  re- 
gularly made  between  the  Persian  monarch  and  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  in  which  it  was  forbidden  for  any  Persian 
forces  of  land  or  sea  to  come  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  the 
text  Plutarch,  in  bis  life  of  Cimon,  speaks  of  it  as  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon.  Diodorus  reports 
confidently  that  it  took  place  twenty  years  later,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  eighty-second  Olympiad  ;  and  he  asserts  it  to  have 
been  stipulated,  that  no  Persian  ship  of  war  should  appear  be- 
tween Phaselis  and  the  Cyaneans ;  that  no  landforces,  nor  even 
a  satrap,  should  approach  within  three  days  journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas ;  and  that  all  Grecian  towns  should  be  free. 

Plutarch  however  will  deserve  farther  attention ;  for  he  has 
treated  the  subject  in  his  best  maimer,  warning  his  reader  that 
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the  existence  of  such  a  treaty  was  not  tmdisputed,  and  giving      SEGT. 
aathorities  on  both  sides.    Craterus,  he  says,  in  a  collection  of       m. 
state  papers  which  he  pablished,  inserted  a  copy  of  the  treaty    v^rv-^/ 
in  question,  as  a  genuine  deed.    But  Callisthenes  affirmed  that 
no  such  treaty  was  ever  concluded :  Persian  subjects,  indeed, 
he  said,  avoided  navigatii^  the  ^gean  sea,  and  approacliisg 
its  shores  by  land ;  but  it  was  only  through  fear  of  the  Greeks, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  any  treaty,     in  the  sequel  of  this 
history  occasion  will  occur  to  observe  that  pretended  state- 
papers,  among  the  Greeks,  were  not  always  to  be  trusted. 

But,  beyond  the  doubt  that  may  thus  arise,  supported  by  the 
positive  denial  of  credit  by  Callisthenes,  powerful  objections 
remain  from  the  highest  authorities.  From  the  informed  and 
accurate  Thucydides  we  have  a  summary  of  the  principal 
transactions  of  the  Grecian  republics  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  It  is  not  imaginable  that  one  so  remarkable  as  such  a 
treaty  should  escape  his  knowlege,  or  that  he  should  leave  one 
80  importai|t  unnoticed  ;  but  in  his  history  no  mention  of  any 
such  appears.  Nor  is  his  testimony  simply  thus  negative  :  a 
degree  of  positive  proof  is  involved  in  his  narrative;  for  it 
shows  that  hostilities  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  tho  at 
times  remitted,  never  intirely  ceased ;  and  that  the  Persian 
court,  tho  perhaps  not  the  worst  patron  of  the  fre^  constitutions 
of  the  Asian  Greek  cities,  yet,  far  from  admitting  the  perfect 
independency  asserted  by  the  pretended  treaty,  never  desisted 
from  its  claim  to  a  paramount  dominion  over  all  their  territo- 
ries, or  from  a  requisition  of  tribute  from  all.  Thucyd.  1.  8. 
c.  5  &  6.  Consonant  testimony  is  found  in  a  summary  of  the 
transactions  of  the  same  age  by  Plato,  or  however,  an  author 
of  Plato's  age.  No  such  treaty  as  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  de- 
scribe is  mentioned,  but  thft  existence  of  sach  a  treaty  is  virtu- 
ally contradicted,  in  the  boast,  that  Greece  owed  its  freedom 
from  forein  attack  to  the  perseverance  of  Athens  in  active  hos- 
tilities against  Persia,  far  from  home,  in  Cyprus  especially  and 
in  Egypt.  Plat.  Menex.  p.  241.  t.  2.  To  the  same  puvpoae 
also,  after  them,  Isocrates  has  spoken :  The  lonians,  he  astys, 
never  ceased  to  wage  war  with  the  barbarians,  whose  lands 
they  held  in  spite  of  them.  Isocr.  P*aneg.  p.  246.  t.  1.  ed. 
Aug^r. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  two  of  the 
most  eminent  Athenian  orators,  Lycurgus  and  Demosthenes, 
mention  a  treaty  in  some  degree  corresponding  in  character 
with  that  reported  by  the  authors  beforementioned.  They  do 
not  indeed  pretend  stipulations  so  disgraceful  and  injurious  to 
Persia :  they  describe  the  treaty  only  as  generally  advantageous 
and  honorable  to  Greece,  and  commonly  allowed  so  among  the 
Greeks.  The  negotiator,  Callias,  is  named ;  but  the  time  is 
not  indicated.  It  seems  however  to  have  been  long  ailer  that 
to  which  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  attribute  the  treaties  they  de« 
scribe,  and  apparently  not  long  before  that  concluded  by  the 
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SECTION  IV. 


Tretuon  iotd  Deaik  of  Penuanuu.    Pro9tcuiion  and  Flight  of  79kemu- 
totU*  :  hia  reception  at  the  Pernan  Cowrt :  ku  DuUh, 

CHAP.    While  ^e  power  and  renown  of  Athens  were  thus 

,^-vI^^  wonderfully  advancing  under  the  conduct  of  Aris- 

teides  and  Cimon,  a  train  of  circumstances  continued 

kmg  to  deprive  the  Lacedaemonian  government  of 

the  ability  to  take  any  leading  part  in  the  common 

Lacedemoidaos,  which  became  so  well  kaown  by  the  title  of 
the  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  Probably  some  treaty  was  made  by 
CaHias  with  some  of  the  satraps,  which  may  have  afforded 
some  g^mid  for  the  assertioos  of  Lycor^os  and  Demosthenes* 
Bat  had  a  treaty  of  the  tenor  reported  by  Dfbdoras  and  Plu- 
tarch ever  been  concluded,  its  existence  would  not  have  been 
left  doabtfol  by  Grecian  writers  ;  it  would  not  hare  had  lem 
notoriety  than  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas ;  it  woald  not  less  hare 
been  blazoned  with  panegyric  than  that  treaty  has  been  with 
reproach.  The  treaty  of  Callias,  we  may  be  pretty  sure, 
from  its  being  so  Ettie  noticed,  afforded  reilly  little  gromd 
for  boasting. 

But  the  fact,  that  Persian  subjects  dared  not  navigate  the 
JSgean  s^a,  that  at  times  they  could  not  even  by  land  approach 
its  shores  was,  not  unreasonably,  matter  of  great  national  piide 
among  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Athenians.  It  would  be 
a  favorite  topic  for  orators,  desiring  to  cultivate  popularity,  oi* 
to  put  the  people  in  vgood  humor ;  and  we  find  even  the  sober 
Isocrates,  when  his  purpose  was  to  improve  the  joy  of  the 
PanathenaYc  festival,  pushing  the  boast  to  great  extravagance. 
Not  contented  with  asserting  the  exclusion  of  Per^an  subjects 
from  the  JSgean  sea  and  its  Asiatic  shore,  he  says,  as  if  he 
would  imply,  tho  he  could  not  venture  to  state  a  treaty,  that 
the  Persians  were  not  allowed  to  come  with  arms  westward  <ff 
ibe  river  Halys.  We  must  yield  to  the  judgement  of  Isocrates 
for  what  might  become  the  orator  of  the  Panathenaic  festival : 
but  it  could  not  be  too  much  to  pronounce  such  an  assertion, 
from  a  liistorian,  a  monstrous  extravagance;  since  it  would 
make  Sardis,  with  all  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  Grecian  conquests, 
whereas  it  is  abundantlv  evident,  from  Thocydides  and  Xeno- 
phon,  that  no  Grecian  force,  before  that  under  Agesilaus,  could 
erer  venture  fifty  oules  firom  the  shore,  and  AgesUaus  hkosaif 
never  was  within  a  hundred  of  the  Halys.. 
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concerns  of  the  Greek  nadoii.  Pausanias,  when 
recaBed  from  his  command,  had  been  brought  to  _  _ 
trial :  but  His  interest  had  sufficed  to  procure  his  Tha<7d. 
acquittal  from  all  public  crimes;  the  suspicion, 
and,  as  it  should  seem  from  Thucydides,  even 
proof  was  strong  against  him.  He  was  however 
convicted  of  injuries  to  individuals,  and  condemned 
to  amends.  But  thb  did  not  suffice  to  repress  hia 
fash  and  extravagant  ambition.  The  king  hia  c.i3i,ist» 
nephew  was  yet  a  minor,  and  himself  stiU  in  ther 
high  office  of  regent  Without  commission  or 
authority  from  the  government,  hiring  a  Hermionian 
trireme  galley,  he  went  again  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
renewed  his  negotiation  with  Artabazus.  As  a 
more  commodious  situation  for  communicating  widi 
the  satrap,  he  ventured  even  to  proceed  to  Byzan* 
tium,  then  occupied  by  an  Athenian  garrison; 
hoping  perhaps  to  find  the  more  favor  there  as  he 
had  less  in  his  own  country :  but  he  was  quickly 
compelled  to  quit  that  place,  and  he  passed  to 
Colonae  in  Troas.  The  Laceda&nu)nian  govern* 
ment,  meanwhile,  informed  of  his  proceduie,  and 
both  irritated  and  alarmed  by  the  audaciousness  of 
it,  sent  a  herald  bearing  a  scytale  to  ColonsB.  The  pint  tit* 
scytale  was  the  ensign  of  high  office  among  the  ^y*»^ 
Lacedaemonians,  common  to  the  general  and  tho 
herald.  It  was  a  staff  exactly  tallied  to  another  in 
possession  of  the  ephors ;  and  all  orders  and  com* 
mimications  which  required  secrecy,  were  so  written 
that,  till  applied  in  a  particular  manner  to  one  of 
these,  they  were  illegible^.     By  such  an  order 

^  The  Athenian  prohoulos^  io  the  Lysistrata  of  Arii* 
tophanes  (t.  986^,  mistook  the  scjtalS  borne  by  the  Lace- 
temonian  herald  tor  a  spear.  The  staff  and  the  written  order 
coBflMMilcated  by  it,  seem  equally  to  have  bone  the 
of  scytale. 
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Psiusanias  was  commanded  to  accompany  the  henM 
whithersoever  he  should  go  ;  with  a  denunciation 
of  the  enmity  of  the  Spartan  state  against  him,  if  he* 
disobeyed.  His  former  indiscreet  conduct  had  so- 
baffled  his  own  purposes,  that  his  scheme  was  yet 
very  far  from  ripe  for  execution :  he  could  have  no 
hope  of  prosecuting  it  with  success,  unless  he  covda 
reingratiate  himself  with  his  own  country;  and  such 
was  already  the  deviation  from  the  instittittohs  of 
Lycurgus  at  Lacedsemon,  that,  as  Thucydides  says 
confidently,  he  trusted  in  means  of  bribing  the  lead- 
ing men,  for  security  against  accusation.  Obey- 
ing therefore  implicitly  the  order  contained  in  the 
Thucyd.  scytale,  he  accompanied  the  herald  to  Sparta.  On 
1311*32.  ^^^  arrival  he  was  arrested  by  authority  of  the 
ephors,  whose  power  now  extended  to  the  imprison- 
ment even  of  the  kings ;  but  intrigue  shortly  pro- 
curing his  liberty,  he  publicly  defied  accusers. 

Imboldened  now  by  repeated  success  in  repelling 

orimination,  he  began  again  to  seek  means  for  pro^ 

secuting  his  treachery,  and  realizing  his  dreams  of 

injoyment  in  all  the  oriental  splendor  and  luxury  of 

royalty.     The  obstacles  to  his  reinstatement  in  that 

forein  command  which  had  formed  his  fairest  ground 

of  hope,   appeared   insuperable ;    but  prospect  of 

other  means  to   accomplish  his  purpose  was  not 

wanting.     The  neighboring  commonwealth  of  Ar* 

gos  not  only  bore  the  most  invetwate  enmity  to 

Sparta,  but  had  sought  alliance  with  Persia ;  and  at 

Argos    resided  Themistocles,  whose    banishment 

might  induce  him  to  join  in  a  project  for  his  own 

Thucyd.    aggrandizement  at  the  expence  of  his  country.     It 

W'?'^^'  appears  that  they  actually  corresponded  on  the  sub- 

Corn.Nep.  ject ;  tho  how  far  Themistocles  acceded  to  the 

Thucyd"!  views  of  Pausanias  remains  uncertain.    But  in  evciry 

1.  c.  132.  Grecian  state,  and  particularly  in  Laconia,  the  num- 
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ber  of  slaves,  very  &r  exceeding  that  of  freemen,  sect. 
invited  the  attention  of  the  seditious.  Pausanias  ^^J^^ 
tampered  with  the  Helots;  proposing  not  only. 
freedom,  but  all  the  rights  of  Spartan  citizens,  as 
the  reward  of  their  successful  support  to  him. 
Some  of  them  betrayed  his  secret :  but  the  depo* 
sitk>n  of  slaves  was  esteemed  insufficient  ground  for 
proceeding  against  a  citizen.  His  correspondence 
with  Artabazus  meanwhile  was  continued,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered ;  till  a  slave,  charged  with  a  letter  to 
the  satrap,  suspecting  danger  in  the  service  he  was 
sent  upon,  from  having  observed  that,  of  many  mes- 
sengers dispatched  toward  the  same  quarter,  not 
one  had  ever  returned  or  been  heard  of,  opened  the 
letter  intrusted  to  him;  and  having  thus  assured 
himself  both  of  his  master's  treason  and  of  his  own 
intended  fate  (for  the  letter  mentioned  that  the 
bearer  should  be  put  to  death)  he  carried  it  to  the 
ephoTs.  The  extreme  wariness  which  the  Spartan 
institutions  prescribed,  and  which  the  temper  of  the 
^vemment  disposed  it  to  observe,  in  criminal  pro- 
secution against  any  Lacedaemonian  citizen,  but 
particularly  against  one  of  the  blood  of  Hercules, 
nude  to  the  king,  and  actually  in  the  high  situaticm 
of  regent,  had  very  much  favored  the  treason  of 
Pausanias,  and  incouraged  him  in  it  Even  his  Thucjd.!. 
own  letter  was  not  thought  ground  to  convict  him  ^'  ^'  ^^^• 
upon,  the  evidence  to  its  authenticity  being  deemed 
incomplete. 

But  the  knowlege  of  his  treasonable  practices  was 
now  become  too  certain,  and  the  danger  of  them  too 
great  and  alarming,  to  allow  the  Spartan  administra- 
tion, however  composed  in  part  pf  those  who  were 
still  his  friends,  any  longer  to  neglect  measures  for 
putting  an  effectual  stop  to  them.  To  obtain  com- 
plete legal  proof  against  him  was  the  object,  and  the 
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CHAF*    snperadtioa  of  the  age  farnished  the  me«fs. '  The 
^^J^I^  dave,  who  brought   the   letter,  must  avoid  the 
Thucyd.!.  revenge  of  his  master.     While  therefore  his  com- 
iHod.  Sic.  munication  vdth  the  ejAors  remained  yet  imkfiowa 
cira.N^*  to  Pausanias,  he  was  directed  to  betake  hUnsdf 
Tit.  Pftui.  as  a  suppliant  to  die  temple  of  Neptune  on  mount 
Taenarus ;  and,  within  its  sacred  precinct,  to  fortt 
a  hut  for  his  shelter,  with  a  partition,  behind  whkh 
witnesses  might  be  concealed.    Pausanias,  alarmedt 
as  was  foreseen,  on  hearing  that  his  messenger,  in- 
stead of  executing  the  commission  intrusted  to  hhn^ 
had  fled  to  an  asylum,  hastened  to  the  place ;  and 
the  conversation  insuing  aflforded  the  most  unequi* 
Thncyd.!.  ^^^^>^^  proof  of  his  guilt     The  ephors,  who,  witb 
1.  c.  134.   sonie  chosen  attendants,  overheard  all,  proposed  to 
arrest  him  on  his  return  to  the  city;  but  one  of 
them,  more  his  friend  than  ^e  rest,  giving  him 
some  intimation  of  his  danger,  he  fled  to  that 
i^c^'isi^'  highly-venerated  sanctuary  the  temple  of  ^finerva 
Ljcnrg.     Ghakiceca.   Religion  forbidding  to  forct  him  thence^ 
Z^^*     suul  yet  his  execution  appearing  absolutely  indis* 
01^7  5  P^'^sable  for  the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  a 
B.C. 469.  wall  was  built  around  the  temple,  and  he  was  starved 
Ann.  Thu.  ^  death ;  but  to  obviate  profanation,  when  it  was 
known  that  he  was  near  expiring,  he  was  brought 
without  the  sacred  place,  and  he  died  in  the  bands 
of  those  who  bore  him.    Superstition,  however,  be« 
ing  even  thus  alarmed,  the  Delphian  omcle  was  con* 
suited ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  supposed  meaning 
oi  the  obscure  response,  the  body  was  buried  in 
front  of  the  temple^,  the  spot  remaining  marked 
by  a  monument  with  an  inscription  in  th'e  time  of 
Thucydides,  and  two  brazen  statues  were  dedicated 
to  the  goddess. 
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The  &te  ol  Pausanias  involved  with  it  tbat  of    sect. 
Tbemistocles.     The  Spartan  administradon  pre*  ^^^!!^ 
landed  that,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry  into  the  ThucydLi. 
conduct  of  the  former,  full  pro9f  was  discovered  of  Diodor.  \\ 
the  participation  of  Themistocles  in  the  concerted  corn*.Nep. 
treason  against  die  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  they  ^,p^^ 
insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  brou^t  to  trial,  not  Them. 
before  the  Athenkn  assemUy,  or  any  Athenian  ju- 
dicature,  but   before  the  Amphictyons  or  some 
other  court  of  deputies  from  all  the  states  com^ 
posing  the  Greek  nation.     The  party  in  opposition  01. 78.  f . 
to  him,  which  now  ruled  at  Athens,  acceded  to  the  f  jj^'-J^^J 
requisition ;  and,  under  the  joint  authority  of  the  Jhncyd. 
governments  of  Athens  and  Lacedasmon,  persons  ^ .' 
were  sent  with  orders  to  apprehend  him,  wherever 
he  could  be  found.      He  had  resided,  since  his 
banishment,  principally  at  Argos;    but  he  went 
occasionally  to  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  where 
he  had  cultivated  an  interest    Through  his  nume« 
rous  friends  and  adherents,  he  received  information 
of  his  danger,  in  time  to  pass  to  the  Hand  of  Corcyra ; 
whose  people,  in  gratitude  for  particular  good  offices 
done  to  their  commonwealth,  were  disposed  to  show 
him  kindness ;  but  as  they  could  not  undertake,  tho 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  maritime 
states,  to  protect  him  in  defiance  of  the  united  force 
of  Lacedasmon  and  Athens,  he  proceeded  to  the 
coast  of  Acamania:  and,  at  a  loss  otherwise  to 
evade  his  pursuers,  he  resolved  to  apply  to  Adme- 
tus  king  of  the  Molosaians:    trusting  apparently 
in  his  knowlege  of  the  magnanimity  of  that  prince^ 
from  whom,  otherwise,  he  had  littie  reason  to  ex- 
pect offices  of  friendship,  having  formerly  been  his 
open  opponent  in  a  transaction  with  the  Athenian 
government 


CHAP.       The  aiieedoie  of  his  receptiDn,  teportsd  by  the 
^''      authentic  pen  of  Thucjrdides,  affords  a  curious 


specimen  of  the  relics  then  still  subsisting,  in  that 
remote  province,  of  the  antient  hospitality  comieotad 
with  religion,  which,  with  some  difference  of  cen^ 
mony,  perhaps.in  different  places,  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Homer  throughout  Greece* 
It  happened  that,  when  Themistocles  arrived  at  tlie 
usual  residence  of  Admetus,  that  prince  was  absemt* 
1^0^37^*  He  applied  however  to  the  queen ;  and  having  the 
good  fortune  to  conciliate  her  favor,  she  furnished 
him  with  means  to  insure  protection  from  her  hus* 
Aristoph.  band.  Among  the  Greeks,  some  altar  was  tl^ 
t7ii39.  usual  resource  of  fugitives ;  if  they  could  reach  onc^ 
^^*|^|J*^' their  persons  were  generally  secure  against  vio« 
lence.  But  the  queen  of  the  Molossians  delivered 
her  infant  son  to  Themistocles,  and  directed  him  to 
await  the  return  of  the  king,  sitting  by  the  hearth, 
with  the  child  in  his  arms*  No  manner  of  suppU* 
cation  was  held  by  the  Molossians  so  sacred ;  so  .to 
inforce  attention  as  a  religious  duty.  An  audience 
being  thus  insured,  Themistocles  won  Admetus  Ao 
receive  him,  not  only  into  protection,  but  into 
friendship.  The  Lacedasmonian  and  Athenian  mes- 
sengers arriving  soon  after,  the  Molossian  prince, 
careful  not  to  give  unnecessary  offence,  urged  the 
custom  of  his  country,  sanctified  by  religion,  in 
excuse  for  a  decisive  refusal  of  permission  to  ap- 
prehend, within  his  dominion,  a  suppliant  who  had 
acquired  a  claim  upon  him  so  implicated  with  du^ 
to  the  gods. 

Molossis  was  however  not  a  situation  for  The- 
mistocles to  remain  in.  With  assistance  therefore 
from  his  protector,  making  the  difficult  journey 
across  the  mountains  of  Epirus  and  Manedonki^  te 
proceeded  to  the  seaport  of  Pydna,  and  imbark^d, 
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in  disgoise^  aboard  a  mo^ant-ship  goiog  for  A^a.  jbextt. 
Jn  the  passage,  he  was  forced  by  stress  of  weather  ,,^^1^^ 
to  the  iland  of  Naxos,  where  the  confederate  arma* 
ment  under  Cimon  then  lay,  Chusing  among  the 
dangers  before  him,  he  made  himself  known  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  alarmed  him  with  tlie  conse- 
quences of  having  so  &r  favored  the  escape  of  a 
proscribed  person,  allured  him  with  promises  of 
large  reward,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  put 
to  sea  again  without  permitting  any  of  his  people 
to  go  ashore«  Arriving  then  safe  at  Ephesus,  he 
proceeded  immediately  up  the  country,  under  pro- 
tection of  a  Persian  to  whom  his  introduction  had 
been  prepared.  All  his  property  that  could  be  dis- 
covered at  Athens,  when  the  order  was  issued  for 
apprehending  his  person,  had  been  confiscated; 
yet  his  faithful  friends  there^and  at  Ai^s  had  found 
means  to  preserve  effects  to  a  large  amount,  which 
they  remitted  to  him  as  soon  as  they  learned  that 
he  was  in  a  place  of  security.  The  suRi  confiscated, 
as  Plutarch  informs  uis,  was,  according  to  Theo* 
phrastus,  eighty  talents ;  but,  as  Theopompus 
reported,  a  hundred,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling*  What  was  the  value  of  the  e&cts 
preserved  by  his  friends  we  are  not  informed,  but 
before  entering  on  public  business  his  whole  pro- 
perty, according  to  Plutarch,  had  not  amounted  to 
three  talents. 

Tho  we  are  not  assured  that  Themistocles  was 
intirely  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  Pausanias 
suffered ;  yet  that  the  prosecution  agaijist  him  was 
principally  urged  by  party-spirit,  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent;  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  it  was 
conducted  with  an  acrimony  regardless  of  justice, 
of  Junnanit}',  and  even  of  policy.  Plutarch  repents,  t^ntwH. 
on  the  authority  of  the  historian  Stesimbrotus,  that  ''^*««^*- 
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CHAP.  Eplcrates,  at  the  prosecution  of  Cimon,  was  coQ'^ 
,^^^:^^  demned  to  death  and  executed,  for  procurmg  the 
escape  of  the  wife  and  children  of  Themistodes 
from  Athens,  and  conveying  them  in  safety  to  the 
residence  of  Admetus.  We  should  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  the  generally  amiable  character  which  Cimoa 
bore,  that  this  was  not  strictly  true  in  the  unqualified 
manner  in  which  it  is  related  to  us ;  yet  the  report 
shows,  at  least,  what  was  thought  possible  of  the 
temper  of  party*-spirit  in  Athens.  No  law  surely 
could  exist  at  Athens  to  make  the  friendly  and 
humane  action  of  Epicrates  a  capital  crime.  His 
condemnation  could  proceed  only  from  a  decree  of 
the  people;  and  tho  Plutarch  expresses  himself 
dubious  of  the  authority  of  Stesimbrotus,  yet  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  because  he  thought 
the  Athenian  people  incapable  of  making  such 
a  decree. 

The  sole  hope  therefore  of  security,  remaining  to 
Themistocles,  against  the  most  cruel  persecution 
that  party-spirit  could  urge,  was  in  the  chance  of 
protection  from  the  great  enemy  of  his  country,  the 
king  of  Persia.  He  itiight  indeed  think  himself, 
beyond  all  others,  obnoxious  to  the  Persians,  as  a 
principal  cause  of  their  disgraces  and  losses  in  their 
attempts  against  Greece.  Yet,  as  it  had  long  been 
the  policy  of  the  Persian  court  to  protect  and  in- 
.  courage  Grecian  refugees,  he  might  hope  that  the 
Acquisition  of  him  a&  a  future  friend  would  be 
valued,  in  proportion  as  he  had  been  heretofore  a 
formidable  enemy.  The  state  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, scarcely  yet  restored  to  secure  internal  quiets 
favored  his  views  ;  and  he  ventured  to  address  a 
letter  to  Artaxerxes,  then  lately  settled  on  die  throne. 
Tk»c7d.u  Receiving  a  fevorable  answer,  he  applied  himself 
diligently  to  acquire  the  Persian  language,  and  get 
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information  of  the  Persian  manners ;  and,  not  till  he 
had  thus  employed  a  year,  he  went  to  Susa*    His 
reception  at  that  court  was  such  as  no  Greek  had  01.  78.  |. 
ever  before  experienced.    After  having  been  treated  ^^-  ^^• 
some  time  with  the  highest  distinction,  an  extensive 
command  in  Asia  Minor  was  conferred  upon  him, 
with  a  revenue  fer  exceeding  Grecian  ideas  of  pri- 
vate wealth.    I9  the  usual  style  of  oriental  magnifi*  Thocyd.i. 
cence,  three  the  most'  florishing  of  die  Grecian  8t,^\,ifi* 
cities,  yet  remaining  under  the  Persian  dominion,  i^-  p*  ^^• 
were,  with  their  territories,  assigned  for  the  nomi- 
nal purpose  of  supplying  his  table  only  :  Magnesia 
was  to  furnish  bread,  Myus  meat,  and  Lampsacus 
wine.     According  to  Thucydides,   the  reduction 
of  Greece  under  the  Persian  empire  was  the  return, 
which  he  was  expected  to  make  to  the  king  for 
such  munificence. 

Plutarch  says  that  Themistocles  lived  long  in 
this  splendid  banishment;  but  his  account  is  not 
altogether  coherent ;  and  from  earlier  writers  it  rather 
appears  that  he  did  not  live  long :  from  all  accounts  Thacjd, 
it  is  evident  that  he  did  nothing  memorable  ;  and  dj^ot.  |, 
probably  he  had  litde  real  injoyment  in  all  the  n.c.67, 
advantages  of  high  fortune,  to  which  the  bounty  of    * 
the  Persian  monarch  raised  him.     A  temper  warm 
like  his,  is  likely  to  have  been  violently  agitated  by 
the  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
5tood,  and  the  business  he  had  undertaken.     To 
raise  his  country  to  power  and  splendor  had  been 
the  object  that,  through  life,  his  mind  had  pursued 
with  singular  ardor.     He  had  succeeded,  and  his 
success  had  covered  him  with  no  common  glory* 
The  thought  of  being  ingaged,  now  in  advanced 
years,  in  the  purpose  of  bringing  destruction  on  that 
countr}%  of  ruining  his  own  great  work,  could  not 
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CHAF.  but  imbhter  his  best  hopes ;  while  at  the  same  tifno 
*'*  every  fidr  hope  was  highly  precarious;  Ae  envy 
and  jealousy  of  his  new  friencb  were  little  less  to  be 
apprehended  than  the  swords  of  his  enemies ;  and 
defeat,  in  such  a  cause,  must  involve  him  in  tenfold 
misery  and  disgrace.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore 
reports  should  have  gained  that  he  procured  a  vo*- 
luntary  death  by  pobon  :  but,  tho  the  truth  was  not 
certainly  known,  Thucydides  seems  rather  to  have 
thought  that  hb  end  was  natiual.  A  magnificent 
monument  raised  to  his  memory,  in  the  zigom  of 
Magnesia,  on  the  Mnander,  where  had  been  hb 
principal  residence,  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
and  remained  to  £he  age  of  Plutarch  ;  but  his  bones, 
in  pursuance  of  his  dying  request,  were  carried  to 
Attica,  and  privately  buried  there.  This  cireum^ 
stance,  to  which,  tho  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
fully  authenticated,  Thucydides  evidendy  gave 
credit,  would  mark  strongly  the  regret  he  had 
in  undertaking  the  part  against  his  country,  to 
which  the  ruthless  violence  of  his  political  oppo^ 
nents  drove  him". 

Indeed  we  cannot  but  wish  that  the  blemishes  in 
character  and  conduct,  attributed  to  this  great  man, 
could,  with  due  regard  to  historical  authority,  be 
more  completely  done  away :  yet  it  may  be  owing 

'^  Flatarch  omits,  in  Us  life  of  TfaemiBtocles,  to  inform  otf 
at  what  time  the  death  of  that  extraordioafy  man  happened. 
In  his  life  of  Cimoo,  he  says  that  Themistocles  died  ahout  the 
time  of  the  expedition  into  Cyprus  under  Cimon,  and  hut  little 
before  the  death  of  Cimon  liimself.  Neither  Thucydides  nor 
Diodorus  give  any  precise  information  upon  the  subject ;  but 
it  is  rather  implied  in  their  narrative,  and  seems  upon  many 
accounts  more  likely,  that  he  died  some  years  earlier. 

DodwelU  following  Plutarch,  places  the  death  of  Themisto- 
cles in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Cimon,  B.  C.  449«  twenty 
after  hit  banlshiMnt,  and  lixteea  after  his  joomey  to  Susa. 
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t6  him  to  make  large  allowance  fix*  calumsrir,  arising  jaxrr. 
fiom  lliat  party-spirit  from  which,  in  Greece,  be-  ^^' 
yond  all  other  countries,  high  political  worth  wa^ 
wont  to  suffer^^.  In  abilities,  and  by  his  actions, 
TThemistocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  Greece  or  the  world  ever  produced.  Not,  like 
Leonidas  and  Fausanias,  placed,  by  the  accident  of 
birth,  at  the  head  of  the  aflEairs  of  Greece,  but  bom 
to  an  inferior  station  in  an  inferior  commonwealth, 
he  first  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  that  com* 
monwealth,  and  then  raised  his  little  common-^ 
wealth,  the  territory  of  a  single  city,  to  be  the 
leading  power  in  the  political  afiairs  of  the  known 
wwld;  and,  ^  even  when  afterward  banished  from 
that  commonwealth  and  from  Greece,  and  reduced 
to  the  simple  importance  of  his  own  character, 
he  remained  still  the  most  important  political  cha- 
racter of  his  time.  Whatever  relates  to  such  a 
man  is  interesting*  It  appears,says  Plutarch,  by  his 
statue  still  remaining  at  Athens  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  Aristobule,  built  under  his  direction,  that  his 
person  and  countenance  announced  something  un- 
commonly great,  and  heroic.  For  the  character  of 
his  understanding,  we  may  best  take  it  from  Thu- 
cydides  ;  who,  by  his  own  abilities,  and  by  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  was  most  competent  to  form  a 
just  judgement*  *  In  the  mind  of  Themistocles,* 
says  thait  historian,  ^  seems  to  have  been  displayed 

^^  Plato  and  Xenophoo,  whose  authoritj  is  weighty,  from 
the  age  io  which  they  lived,  as  well  as  from  their  characters, 
and  whose  united  authority  is  the  greater  on  account  of  their 
difference  in  political  principles,  both  give  very  honorable 
testimony  to  Themistocles.  Plato  in  Theages,  p.  126.  v.  I. 
9ad  in  Menon,  p.  93.  v.  2.  and  Xenophon  in  his  Memorials 
of  Socrates,  b.  2.  c.  6.  s.  13.  Nor  is  the  eulogy  of  Aris* 
tppbanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the  KnigbtSi  t.  812  &  884,  of  n» 
consideration. 


RxsTo&y  or  gu£cs« 


Fftasan* 
1.  1.  c.  1. 


Pint.  Tit. 
Themiat. 
Plat.  Men. 
p.  93.  t.  2. 


*  the  utmost  power  of  human  nature ;  for  the  eri^^ 
^  dent  superiority  of  his  capadty  to  that  of  all  odier 
^men  was  truly  W(XiderfuK  His  penetration  was 
*such  that,  from  the  scantiest  information  and  widi 
'  the  most  instantaneous  deliberation,  he  formed  the 
'justest  judgement  of  the  past,  and  gained  the 
<  clearest'insight  into  the  future.  He  had  a  dis* 
^cemment  that  could  develope  the  advantageous 

*  and  the  pernicious  in  measures  proposed,  however 

*  involved  in  perplexity  and  obscurity ;  and.  he  had 

*  not  less  remarkably  the  faculty  of  explaining  things 

*  clearly  to  others,  than  of  judging  clearly  himself. 

*  Such,  in  short,  were  the  powers  of  his  genius  and 

*  the  readiness  of  his  judgement,  that  he  wm  beyond 

*  all  men  capable  of  directing  all  things  upon  every 
« occasion^*.* 

He  died,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny,  to  whom 
a  lai^  share  of  the  bounty  of  the  Persian  monarch 
was  continued.  Nor  was  a  restoration  to  the  privi- 
leges of  their  own  country  denied  them,  when,  the 
interest  of  party  no  longer  urging  their  persecution, 
the  merits  of  Themistocles  were  remembered  as  for 
outweighing  his  failings.  Some  of  his  daughters 
were  mairried  to  Athenian  citizens ;  and  Cleophan- 
tus,  his  third  son,  is  mentioned  by  Plato  as  having 
resided  at  Athens,  but  remembered  for  no  higher 
qualification  than  that  of  amost  extraordinary  horse- 
man, such  as  might  vie  with  those  who  in  our  days 
most  ej^cel  in  public  exhibition*    We  do  not  indeed 


1^  From  Lysias  we  hare  a  correspoDding^  ealogy  of  him  ia 
one  ehort  seDtence — Xrocf/nf^hf  fiM  Btfu^wKia^  2xavGM-«fw  iUnh 
xoi  ywjveu  xai  «rpo{ai,  (Or.  fun.  p.  194  vel  105.)  and  from 
Cicero,  in  a  still  shorter  phrase,  a  very  high  panegyric, 
Themistoclem,  quem  facile  Grsscias  principem  ponimus.  M.  T. 
Cic.  Lucullus,  s.  1. 
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find  that  any  of  his  posterity  were  eminent  as  po-    sect. 
litical  characters  ;  but  the  estimation  in  which  his  ,^»^J1^ 
own  memory  was  held,  contributed  to  their  benefit 
to  late  generations.    By  a  decree  of  the  people  of  piut.  rit. 
Magnesia,  honors  were  granted  to  his  family,  which  '^**«°**«*- 
were  still  injoyed  by  Themlstocles,  an  Athenian, 
the  friend  of  Plutarch,  above  six  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  his  great  ancestor. 


(    SS4    ) 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Affairs  of  Greece,  from  the  Establishment  of  its 
Security  against  Persia,  to  the  Truce  for 
Thirty  Years  between  Athens  and  LACEBiEMON, 


SECTION  L 

Jiihtru  ihe  8t:it  of  Science  and  ArU»  Extemion  of  ike  Power  of  Athen$  : 
Jealousy  of  Laeedaman.  Earthquake  at  Laudamon  :  ReutU  ^  the 
HeloU  :  Atnstanu  sent  from  Athens  to  Lacedesmon  .*  Renuneiatian 
of  the  Lacedcemonian  Confederacy  by  the  Athenians'  War  of  Ax* 
gos  and  Mycentt. 

^xnr*  Athens,  bfccome,  within  a  very  few  years,  from 
^^^^''^^^  the  capital  of  a  small  province,  in  fact,  tho  not  yet 
in  avowed  pretension,  the  head  of  an  empire,  ex- 
hibited a  new  and  singular  phenomenon  in  politics, 
a  soverein  people  ;  a  people,  not,  as  in  many  other 
Grecian  democracies,  soverein  meerly  of  that  state 
which  themselves  composed,  but  supreme  over 
other  people  in  subordinate  republics,  ackiiowleging 
a  degree  of  subjection,  yet  claiming  to  be  free^ 

^  Throagh  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  things, 
words  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  anj  modem  language  to 
express  with  precision  antient  ideas.  Perhaps  the  word  vassal^ 
most  nearly  of  any  in  onr  language^  expresses  what  the  Greelcs 
tinderstood  by  their  word  *T4r^oo^.  Yet  feudal  yassalage,  tho 
similar  in  many  circumstances,  differed  so  totally  in  the  origi- 
nal idea,  from  the  kind  of  subjection  by  which  the  inferior 
Grecian  commonwealths  were  bo«nd  to  the  more  powerful, 
that  the  use  of  the  term  in  Grecian  bistory,  however  a  terra  Is 
wanting,  would  not  be  warrantable.  We  may  obserre  similar 
difficulty  about  many  other  terms.    Aifir^v  signified  a  port  or 
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Under  this  extraordinary  political  constitution,  phi- 
losophy and  the  arts  were  beginning  to  make  Athens 
their  principal  resort*  Migrating  from  Egypt  and 
the  east,  they  had  long  been  fostered  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Asia.  In  Greece  itself  they  had  owed 
some  temporary  incouragement  principally  to  the 
tyrants ;  the  Peisistratids  at  Athens,  and  Periander 
at  Corinth.  But  their  efforts  were  desultory  and 
comparatively  feeble,  till  the  communication  with 
the  Asian  Greeks,  checked  and  interrupted  by  their 
subjection  to  Persia,  was  restored,  and  Athens,  the 
head  of  the  glorious  confederacy  by  whose  arms  the 
deliverance  had  been  effected,  began  to  draw  every- 
thing toward  itself  as  a  common  center,  the  capital 
of  an  empire.  Already  science  and  fine  taste  were 
so  far  perfected,  that  -^schylus  had  exhibited  tra-. 
gedy  in  its  utmost  dignity,  and  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  were  giving  it  the  highest  polish,  when 
Cimon  returned  in  triumph  to  his  country.  To- 
gether with  trophies,  such  as  Greece  had  never  won 
before  in  so  distant  a  field,  he  brought  wealth  to  a 
large  amount,  the  fruit  of  his  victories ;  part  of 
which  inriched  the  public  treasury,  part  rewarded 
the  individuals  who  had  fought  under  him,  and  a 
large  proportion,  which  he  had  had  the  virtue  and 
the  good  fortune  to  acquire  without  incurring  any 
charge  of  rapaciousness,  became  an  addition  to  the 
large  property  inherited  from  his  ancestors. 

harbor  for-shippiog;  but  the  antiente  often  called  bj  tbatname 
what  our  seameo  would  not  allow  to  be  a  port  or  harbor.  We 
are  often  at  a  loss  to  render  the.  verb  crXicj  otherwise  than  bj 
our  Terb  to  #ati,  tho  they  are  far  from  being  of  the  same  pre- 
cise import.  The  use  of  oars,  so  prevalent  in  Grecian  naviga- 
tion, Ui  so  little  known  in  our  seas,  that  to  sail  is  our  only  general 
term  for  going  bj  sea,  and  sailor  is  another  word  for  seaman. 
Thus  also  for  ava/cj  and  ifopfAicj,  we  must  risk  the  sea-phrase 
to  g€t  vnd4r  wayj  or  content  ourseWes  with  the  inaccurate  ex« 
pression  to  set  $aiL 
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It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Athens  in  this 
period,  that,  of  the  constellation  of  great  men  which 
arose  there,  each  was  singularly  fitted  for  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  required 
him  to  act ;  and  none  filled  his  place  more  advan- 
tageously than  Cimon.    But  the  fate  of  all  those 
great  men,  and  the  resources  employed^  mostly  in 
vain,  to  avert  it,  sufficiently  mark,  in  this  splendid 
era,  a  defective  constitution,  and  law  and  justice  ill 
assured.     Aristeides,  we  are  told,  tho  it  is  not  im- 
disputed,  had  founded  his  security  upon  extreme 
poverty :  Cimon  endevored  to  establish  himself  by 
a  splendid,  and  almost  unbounded,  yet  politic  libe- 
Aristoph.   rality.     To  ward  against  envy,  and  to  secure  his 
^iiii.     P^^rty  with  that  tremendous  tyrant,  as  the  comic 
Theojwin.  poet  not  inaptly  calls  them,  the  soverein  people,  he 
1. 13.  c.  s!  made  a  parade  of  throwing  down  the  fences  of  his 
Corn^ep.  gjjrdgjjs    and    orchards    in    the  neighborhood  of 
mt.  Tit.    Athens,  and  permitted  all  to  partake  of  their  pro- 
piut!  Tit.    duce  ;  a  table  was  daily  spred  at  his  house  for  the 
poorer  citizens,  but  more  particularly  for  those  of 
his  own  ward,  whom  he  invited  from  the  agora,  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  the  general  assembly;  a  bounty 
which  both  inabled  and  disposed  them  to  give  their 
time  at  his  call  whenever  his  interest  required  their 
support.     In  going  about  the  city  he  was  commonly 
attended  by  a  large  retinue,  handsomely  clothed ; 
and  if  he  met  an  elderly  citizen  ill  clad,  he  directed 
one  of  his  attendants  to  change  cloaks  with  him. 
To  the  indigent  of  higher  rank  he  was  equally  atten- 
tive, lending  or  giving  money,  as  he  found  their 
.circumstances  required,  and  always  managing  his 
bounty  with  the  utmost  care  that  the  object  of  it 
should  not  be  put  to  shame.     His  conduct,  in  short, 
was  a  continual  preparation  for  an  election  ;  not,  as 
in  England,  to  decide  whether  the  candidate  should 
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or  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  but  wcr. 
whether  he  should  be  head  of  the  commonwealth  or  ^  ^i 
an  exile.  In  his  youth,  Cimon  had  affected  a  rough- 
ness of  manners,  and  a  contempt  for  the  elegancies 
generally  reckoned  becoming  his  rank,  and  which 
his  fortune  inabled  him  to  command.  In  his  riper 
years,  he  discovered  that  virtue  and  grossness  have 
no  natural  connection :  he  became  himself  a  model 
of  politeness,  patronized  every  liberal  art,  and  stu- 
died to  procure  elegant  as  well  as  useful  indul- 
gences for  the  people.  By  him  were  raised  the  first 
of  those  edifices,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  proper 
name,  we  call  porticoes,  under  whose  magnificent 
shelter  it  became  the  delight  of  the  Athenians  to 
assemble,  and  pass  their  leisure  in  promiscuous 
conversation.  The  widely  celebrated  groves  of 
Academia  acknowleged  him  as  the  founder  of  their 
fame.  In  the  wood,  before  rude  and  without  water, 
he  formed  commodious  and  elegant  walks,  and 
adonied  them  with  running  fountains.  Nor  was  the 
planting  of  the  s^ra,  or  great  market-place  of 
Athens,  with  that  beautiful  tree  the  oriental  plane, 
forgotten  as  a  benefit  fix)m  Cimon ;  while,  ages  after 
him,  his  trees  florished,  affording  an  agreeable  and 
salutary  shade  to  those  who  exposed  their  wares 
there,  and  to  those  who  came  to  purchase  them. 
Much,  if  not  the  whole  of  these  things,  we  are  given 
to  understand,  was  done  at  his  private  expence; 
but  our  information  upon  the  subject  is  inaccurate. 
Those  stores,  with  which  his  victories  had  inriched 
the  treasury,  probably  furnished  the  sums  employed 
upon  some  of  the  public  works  executed  under  his 
direction,  particularly  the  completion  of  the  for- 
tification of  the  citadel,  whose  principal  defence 
hitherto,  on  the  southern  side,  had  been  the  pre- 
cipitous form  of  the  rock. 
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While,  with  this  splendid  and  princely  liberality, 
Cimon  endevored  to  confirm  his  own  interest,  he 
was  attentive  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to 
render  permanent  the  superiority  of  Athens  among 
the  Grecian  republics.  The  citizens  of  the  allied 
"^99^^*  states  grew  daily  more  impatient  of  the  requisitions 
piut/rit  regularly  made  to  take  their  tirni  of  service  on  ship- 
board, and  longed  for  uninterrupted  injoyment  of 
their  homes,  in  that  security  against  forein  enemies 
which  their  passed  labors  had,  they  thought,  now 
sufficiently  established.  But,  that  the  common 
interest  still  required  the  maintendnce  of  a  fleet,  was 
a  proposition  that  could  not  be  denied,  while  the 
Persian  empire  existed,  or  while  the  Grecian  seas 
offered  temptation  for  piracy.  Cimon  therefore 
proposed  that  any  commonwealth  of  the  confede- 
racy might  compound  for  the  personal  service  of  its 
citizens,  by  furnishing  ships,  and  paying  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  common  treasury ;  and  the  Athenians 
would  then  undertake  the  manning  of  the  fleet. 
The  proposal  was  in  the  moment  popular ;  most  of 
the  allies  acceded  to  it,  unaware  or  heedless  of  the 
consequences ;  for  while  they  were  thus  depriving 
themselves  of  all  maritime  force  to  make  that  of 
Athens  irresistible,  they  gave  that  ambitious  repub- 
lic claims  upon  them,  uncertain  in  their  nature,  and 
which,  as  they  might  be  made,  could  now  also  be 
inforced,  at  its  pleasure. 

Having  thus  at  the  same  time  strengthened  them- 
selves and  reduced  to  impotence  many  of  the  allied 
states,  the  Athenian  government  became  less  scru* 
pulous  of  using  force  against  any  of  the  rest  who 
should  dispute  their  soverein  authc»*ity.  The  re- 
duction of  £ion,  by  the  confederate  arms  under 
Cimon,  had  led  to  more  information  of  the  value  of 
the  adjacent  countty ;  where  some  mines  of  gold 
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and   silver,  and  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the 
surrounding  Thracian  hords,  excited  their  avidity. 
But  the  people  of  the  neighboring  iland  of  Thasus,  ?fi"^  47 
very  andently  possessed  of  that  commerce,  and  of  Thuc'yd.L 
the  more  accessible  mines,  insisted  that  these,  when  Di^or?^L 
recovered  from  the  common  enemy  by  the  arms  of  }}-  «•  J^- 
that  confederacy  of  which  they  were  members,  &piut. 
should  revert  intire  to  them.      The  Athenians,  ^**-^"°- 
asserdng  the  right  of  conquest,  on  the  contrary, 
claimed  the  principal  share  as  their  own.      The 
Thasians,    irritated,    renounced    the    confederacy. 
Cimon  was  commanded  to  lead  the   confederate  B.C.  465. 
armament  against  them.     Venturing  an  action  at  01. 78.  |. 
sea,  they  were  defeated ;  and  Cimon,  debarking  his 
forces  on  the  iland,  became  quickly  master  of  every- 
thing but  the  principal  town,  to  which  he  laid  siege. 
The  Athenians  then  hastened  to  appropriate  that 
inviting  territory  on  the  continent,  which  was  their 
principal  object,  by  sending  thither  a  colony  of  no 
less  than  ten  thousand  men,  partly  Athenian  citi- 
zens, pardy  from  the  allied  commonwealths. 

The  Thasians  had  not  originally  trusted  in  their  Thacyd.i. 
own  strength  alone  for  the  hope  of  final  success. 
Early  in  the  dispute  they  had  sent  ministers  to 
Lacedaemon,  to  solicit  protection  against  the  op- 
pression of  Athens.  The  pretence  was  certainly 
favorable,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  no 
linger  pressed  by  domestic  troubles,  determined  to 
use  the  opportunity  for  interfering  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  the  rival  commonwealth,  so  long 
an  object  of  jealousy,  and  now  become  truly  formi- 
dable. Without  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  with 
the  Athenian,  they  could  not  send  succor  immedi- 
ately to  Thasus:  but  they  were  taking  measures 
secretiy  for  a  diversion  in  its  favor,  by  invading 
Attica^  when  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  calamity^ 
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CHAP,  an  eartliquake  which  overthrew  the  city  of  Sparta, 
^^'*     and,  in  its  immediate  consequences,    threatened 


B.C.466.  destruction  to  the  commonwealth,  compelled  them 
iLnk^Thl  *^  confine  all  their  attention  at  home.  Nevertheless 
the  siege,  tho  carried  on  with  great  vigor,  and  wkh 
all  the  skill  of  the  age,  under  the  direction  of  Cimon, 
was,  during. three  years,  obstinately  resisted.  Even 
then  the  Thasians  obtained  terms,  severe  indeed, 
01^79^^'  but  by  which  they  obviated  the  miseries,  death  often 
'  **  for  themselves  and  slavery  for  their  families,  to 
which  Grecian  people,  less  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, were  frequently  reduced  by  Grecian  arms* 
Their  fortifications  however  were  destroyed ;  their 
ships  of  war  were  surrendered ;  they  paid  immedi- 
ately a  sum  of  money ;  they  boimd  themselves  to 
an  annual  tribute ;  and  they  yielded  all  claim 
upon  the  opposite  continent,  and  the  valuable  mines 
there. 

The  sovereinty  of  the  Athenian  people  over  the 
allied  republics  would  thus  gain  some  present  con- 
firmation, but,  in  the  principal  object,  their  ambition 
and  avarice  were,  apparently  through  over-greedi- 
ness, disappointed.  The  town  of  £ion  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rfver  Strymon.  For  the  new  setde- 
ment  a  place  called  the  Nine-ways,  a  few  miles  up 
the  river,  was  chosen ;  commodious  for  the  double 
purpose  of  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  com- 
manding the  neighboring  country.  But  the  Edonian 
Thracians,  in  whose  territory  it  was,  resenting  the 
incroachment,  infested  the  setders  with  irregular 
but  continual  hostilities.  To  put  an  end  to  so 
troublesome  a  war,  the  whole  force  of  the  colony 
marched  against  them.  As  the  Greeks  advanced, 
the  Edonians  retreated ;  avoiding  a  general  action, 
while  they  sent  to  all  the  neighboring  Thmcian 
tribes  for  assistance,  as  in  a  common  cause.    When 
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they  were  at  length  assemUed  in  sufficient  numbers,    sect* 
having  ingaged  the  Greeks  far  within  a  wild  and  ^.^^^^ 
difficult  country,  they  attacked,  overpowered,  and 
dut   in   pieces   their   army,   and  annihilated  the 
colony. 

Cimon^  on  his  return  to  Athens,  did  not  meet  the  Com.Nep. 
acclamations  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  ^i^f^L. 
Fiction  had  been  busy  in  his  absence.  Apparently  B.C.  462. 
the  fall  of  the  colony  of  the  Nine-ways  furnished  ^^•''^•l- 
both  instigation  and  opportunity,  perhaps  assisted 
by  circumstances  of  which  no  information  remains. 
A  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him,  on  the  pre- 
tence, according  to  the  biographers,  that  he  ought  to 
have  extended  the  Athenian  dominion  by  conquest 
in  Macedonia,  and  that  bribes  from  Alexander,  king 
of  that  country,  had  stopped  his  exertions.  The 
covetous  ambition,  indeed,  of  the  Athenian  people, 
inflamed  by  interested  demagogues,  was  growing 
boundless.  Cimon,  indignant  at  the  ungrateful 
return  for  a  life  divided  between  performing  the 
most  important  services  to  his  country,  and  studying' 
how  most  to  gratify  the  people,  would  enter  little 
into  particulars  in  refuting  a  charge,  one  part  of 
which  he  considered  as  attributing  to  him  no  crime, 
the  other  as  incapable  of  credit,  and  therefore  be- 
neath his  regard.    He  told  the  assembled  people, 

*  that  they  mistook  both  him  and  the  country  which 

*  it  was  said  he  ought  to  have  conquered.    Other 
^  generals  had  ciiltivated  an  interest  with  the  lonians 

*  and  the  Thessalians,  whose  riches  might  make  an 

*  interference  in  their  concerns  profitable.    For  him- 

*  self,  he  had  never  sought  any  connection  with  those 
^  people  ;  but  he  confessed  he  esteemed  the  Mace- 

*  donians,  who  were  virtuous  and  brave,  but  not 

^  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  these  dates  assigned  bj 
Dodwell,  but  caDnot  undertake  to  correct  them. 
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CHA9.  ^  rich ;  nor  would  he  ever  prefer  riches  to  those 
^^^^JJ^  Equalities,  tho  he  had  his  satisfoction  in  having 
*  inriched  his  country  with  the  spoils  of  its  ene- 
*mies/    The  popularity  of  Cimon  was  yet  great; 
his  principal  opponents  apparendy  found   it  not 
a  time  for  pushing  matters  to    extremity  against 
him,  and  such  a  defence  sufficed  to  procure  an 
honorable  acquittal. 
Tliucyd.i.      Meanwhile  Lacedasmon  had  been  in  the  utmost 
Diod.i.ii.  confusion  and  on  the  brink  of  ruin-     The  earth- 
PiS'iit.*   V^^^^  came  suddenly  at  midday,  with  a  violence. 
Cim.         before  imheard  of.     The  youths  of  the  principal 
families,  assembled  in  the  gymnasium  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  for  exercise,  were  in  great  numbers 
crushed  by  its  fall :  many  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  other  buildings : 
the   shocks  were   repeated;  the  earth  opened  in 
several  places ;  vast  fragments  from  the  summits  of 
Taygetus  were  tumbled  down  its  sides  :  in  the  end^ 
only  five  houses  remained  standing  in  Sparta,  and 
it  was  computed  that  twenty  thousand  lives  were 
lost. 

The  first  strokes  of  this  awful  calamity  filled  all 
ranks  with  the  same  apprehensions.  But,  in  the 
continuance  of  it,  diat  wretched  multitude,  excluded 
from  all  parUcipation  in  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  began  to  found  hope  on  its  distress:  a 
proposal,  obscurely  mside,  was  rapidly  communis 
cated,  and  the  Helots  assembled  from  various  parts 
with  one  purpose,  of  putting  their  severe  masters  to 
death,  and  making  the  country  their  own.  The 
ready  foresight  and  prudent  exertion  of  Archidamus, 
who  had  succeeded  his  grandfather  Leotychidas  in 
the  throne  of  the  house  of  Procles,  preserved  Lace- 
daemon.  In  the  confusion  of  the  first  alarm,  while 
some  were  endevoring  to  save  their  most  valuable 
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effects  Item  the  rains  of  the  city,  others  flying  van-  sect. 
ous'ways  for  personal  safety,  Archidamus,  collecting  ,^^4^ 
i^hat  he  could  of  his  friends  and  attendants  about 
him,  caused  trumpets  to  sound  to  arms,  as  if  an 
enemy  were  at  hand.  The  Lacedaemonians,  uni- 
versally trained  to  the  strictest  military  discipline, 
obeyed  the  signal ;  arms  were  the  only  necessaries 
sought ;  and  civil  rule,  dissipated  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  calamity,  was,  for  the  existing  circum- 
stances, most  advantageously  supplied  by  military 
order.  The  Helots,  awed  by  the  very  unexpected 
appearance  of  a  regular  army  instead  of  a  confused 
and  flying  multitude,  desisted  from  flieir  meditated 
attempt ;  but,  quitting  the  city,  spred  themselves 
over  the  country,  and  excited  their  fellows  univer- 
ssdly  to  rebellion. 

The  greater  part  of  those  miserable  men,  whom  Thucjd. 
the  Lacedaemonians  held  in  so  cruel  a  bondage,  ^•^•^'^^^• 
were  descendants  of  the  Messenians,  men  of  the  . 
same  blood  with  themselves,  Greeks  and  Dorians. 
Memory  of  the  wars  of  their  ancestors,  of  their 
hero  Aristomenes,  and  of  the  defence  of  Ithome, 
was  not  obsolete  among  them.  Ithome  accordingly 
they  seized  and  made  their  principal  post ;  and 
they  so  outnumbered  the  Lacedaemonians,  that,  tho 
deficiently  armed,  yet,  being  not  without  discipline 
acquired  in  attendance  upon  their  masters  in  war, 
they  were  capable  of  being  formidable  even  in  the 
field.  Nor  was  it  thus  only  that  the  rebellion  was 
distressing.  The  Lacedemonians,  singularly  ready 
and  able  in  the  use  of  arms,  were  singularly  help- 
less in  almost  every  other  business.  Deprived  of 
their  slaves,  they  were  nearly  deprived  of  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  agriculture  stopped,  and  mechanic 
arts  ceased.  Application  was  therefore  made  to 
the  neighbcxing  allies  for  succour.    The  zealous 
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CHAf.  friendship  of  the  iEginetaos,  itpon  the  oooMioft» 
^^Ji^  we  find  afterward  acknowleged  by   the  Laoed^* 
Thacyd.    monian  govemmenty  and  troops  came  from  as  &r 
1. 2.  C.27.  ^  piataea.    Thus  reinforced,  the  spirited  and  well 
1.1.  c.  101.  directed  exertions  of  Archidamus  quickly  so  &r 
Lu?c?64.  reduced  the  rebellion,  that  the  insurgents  remain* 
ing  in  arms  were  blockaded  in  Ithome.    But  the 
extraordinary  natural  strength  of  that  place,  ibe 
desperate  obstinacy  of  the  defenders,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  assailants  in  the  sdence  of  atta^ 
ThDcyd.    giving  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  business  might 
Dk>d.' Jtf '  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  accomplished,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent 
•f?*  j^"*'  to  desire  assistance  fix)m  the  Athenians,  who  were 
esteemed,  beyond  the  other  Greeks,  experienced 
and  skilful  in  the  war  of  sieges. 

This  measure  seems  to  have  been,  on  many 
accounts,  imprudent  There  was  found  at  Athens 
a  strong  disposition  to  refuse  the  aid.  But  CimoHi 
who,  with  a  imiversal  liberality,  always  professed 
particular  esteem  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  prevailed 
upon  his  fellowcountrymen  to  take  the  generous 
B.C.4B1.  part;  and  a  considerable  body  of  forces  marched 
2L^Th*'  ^^^^^  ^^  command  into  Peloponnesus.  On  their 
*  arrival  at  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  an  assault 
upon  the  place  was  attempted,  but  with  so  little 
success,  that  recourse  was  again  had  to  the  old 
method  of  blockade.  It  was  in  the  leisure  of  that 
inactive  and  tedious  mode  of  attack  that  princi* 
pally  arose  those  heartburnings  which  first  occa- 
sioned an  avowed  national  aversion  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  led,  not  indeed 
immediately,  but  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  &tal  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  All  the  prudence  and  all  the 
authority  of  Cimon  could  not  prevent  the  vivacious 
spirit  of  the  Athenians  from  exulting,  perhaps  rather 
insultingly,  in  the  new  preeminence  of  their  coun- 
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try :  wherever  danger  called,  they  would'  be  osten*  sect. 
tatiously  fiorward  to  meet  it ;  and  k  superiority  ^* 
assumed,  without  a  direct  pretension  to  it,  was  con- 
tinually appearing.  The  Spartan  pride  was  offend* 
ed  by  their  arrogance  ;  the  Spartan  gravity  was 
disturbed  by  their  lively  forwardness :  it  began  to 
be  considered  that,  tho  Greeks,  they  were  lonians, 
whom  the  Peloponnesians  considered  as  an  alien 
Taee ;  and  it  occurred  that  if,  in  the  continuance  cjf 
the  siege,  any  disgust  should  arise,  there  was  no 
security  that  they  might  not  renounce  their  present 
ingagements,  and  even  connect  themselves  with  the 
Helots;  who,  as  Greeks,  had,  not  less  than  the 
Lacedaemonians,  a  claim  to  friendship  and  protec* 
tion  from  every  other  Grecian  people.  Mistrust 
thus  arose  on  one  ^ide ;  disgust  became  quickly 
manifest  on  both  :  and  the  Lacedemonians  shortly 
resolved  to  dismiss  the  Athenian  forces.  This 
however  they  endevored  to  do,  as  far  as  might 
be,  without  offence,  by  declaring  that  an  ^  assault 
*  having  been  found  ineffectual,  the  assistance  of  the 
^  Athenians  was  superfluous  for  the  blockade,  and 
*the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  give  their  allies 
^unnecessary  trouble.'  All  the  other  sJlies  were 
however  retained,  and  the  Athenians  alone  returned 
home ;  so  exasperated  by  this  invidious  distinction, 
that,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  the  party  adverse  to 
Cimon,  proposing  a  decree  for  renouncing  the  con- 
federacy with  Lacedromon,  it  was  carried.  An 
alliance  with  Argos,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Sparta, 
immediately  followed  ;  and  soon  after  the  Thessa- 
lians  acceded  to  the  new  confederacy. 

While  Lacedajmon  was  ingaged  with  this  danger-* 
ous  insurrection,  a  petty  war  took  place  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  afibrds  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  many  strong  instances  on  record,  of  the 
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CHIP,  miseries  to  which  the  greater  part  of  Greece  was 
^^2^  perpetually  HaUe  from  the  defects  of  its  politicai 
system.  Ai^os,  the  capital  of  Argolis,  and  indeed 
of  Pekiponnesus,  under  the  early  kings  of  die 
Danaid  race  or  perhaps  before  them,  lose  its  pre* 
eminence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  during  liie 
reigns  of  the  Perseid  and  Pelopid  princes,  imder 
whom  Mycens  became  the  first  city  of  Greecew 
On  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  Temenus  .fixed 
his  residence  at  Ai^os,  which  thus  regained  its 
superiority.  But,  as  the  oppressions,  arising  from 
a  defective  political  system,  occasioned  veiy  gene^ 
rally  through  Greece  the  desire,  so  the  troubks  of 
the  Ai^an  government  gave  the  means,  for  the 
inferior  towns  to  become  independent  republics. 
Like  the  rest  or  perhaps  more  than  the  rest,  gene- 
rally oppressive,  it  was  certainly  often  ill-conducted 
and  weak ;  and  Lacedsemon,  its  perpetual  enemy^ 
fomented  the  rebellious  disposition  of  its  depen* 
dencies.  During  the  antient  wars  of  Sparta  and 
Messenia,  the  Argians  had  expelled  the  people  of 
their  towns  of  Asinsea  and  Nauplia,  and  forced  them 
to  seek  forein  settlements ;  a  resource  sufficiently 
marking  a  government  both  weak  and  oppressive. 
MycensD  was  now  a  much  smaller  town  than  Argos; 
but  its  people,  incouraged  by  Lacedaemon,  formed 
lofty  pretensions.  The  far-famed  temple  of  Juno, 
•  the  tutelar  de'ity  of  the  country,  situated  about  five 

Diodor.     ™ics  from  Argos,  and  little  more  than  one  frwn 
111- c.  65.  Mycenae,  was  considered  by  the  Argians  as  theirs ; 
i.8!p.3T7.  and,  from  the  time,  it  was  supposed,  of  the  Hera* 
l^jT^'is.  cleids,  the  priestess  had  been  appointed  and  the 
^i.7.c.95.  sacred  ceremonies  administered  under  the  protee- 
*  tion  of  their  government.    Nevertheless  the  Mycet 
nsns  now  claimed  the  right  to  this  siqwrintend* 
ericy.    The  games  of  Nemea,  from  their  institution) 
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or,  15  k  wfts  called,  their  reatorationi  had  been  under  sror.* 
the  direction  of  the  Argians ;  but  the  M}  cenaean  ^^^^ 
govcamment  claimed  also  the  prior  right  to  preside 
there.  These  however  were  but  branches  of  a 
much  more  important  claim ;  for  they  wanted  onty 
power,  or  sufficient  assistance  from  Spartia,  to  assert 
a  it^t  of  sovereinty  over  Argos  itself  and  all  Argo- 
lis;  and  they  were  continually  urging  another  pre* 
tension,  not  the  less  invidious  to  Argos  because 
better  founded,  to  merit  with  all  the  Greek  nation 
for  having  joined  the  confederacy  against  Persia^ 
while  the  Argians  allied  themselves  with  the  com- 
mon  enemy  of  Greece^  The  favorable  opportunity 
affiirded  by  the  Helot  rebellion  was  eagerly  seized 
by  the  Argians,  for  ridding  themselves  of  such 
trouUesome  and  dangerous  neighbors,  whom  they 
considered  as  rebellious  subjects.  With  their  whole  b.  C.  464. 
force  laying  siege  to  Mycenae,  they  took  it,  reduced  ^^-  H- 1- 
the  surviving  people  to  slavery,  and  dedicating  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil  to  the  gods,  totally  destroyed  the 
town,  which  was  never  rebuilt. 


SECTION  II. 

Change  of  AdnUnutration  at  Athens^  and  Banuhnuni  of  Cimon»  Re* 
nunetation  of  the  Ptloponnttian  Confedtraey  by  Megara^  and  Accttsion 
to  the  Athtnmn,'  DifflcuUiu  of  the  new  Athenian  Adminutration  : 
EphiaUe^s  Pmc!e#;  Dejprestwn  of  the  Cfnuri  of  AreiopagUi  f  Expedu 
Hon  to  Egypt,  War  in  Greece  ;  Siege  ofJEgina;  Relief  of  J^egara 
b}f  Myronidef, 

At  Athens,  after  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,    sect. 
Cimon  remained  long  in  possession  of  a  popularity  s^^^ 
which  nodding  could  re^st ;    and  his  abilities,  his 
auocevses^  and  his  moderation,  his  connection  with 
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CHAF.    the  aristocmtical  interest  and  his  &vor  with  the  peo^ 
^"'     pie,  seemed  sltogether  Ukely  to  insure,  if  anything 


could  insure,  permanency  and  quiet  to  his  odmi&is- 
tration.    But  in  Athens,  as  in  every  free  govern- 
ment, there  would  always  be  a  parQr  adverse  to  the 
party  in  the  direction  of  public  afiurs ;  matters  had 
been  for  some  time  ripening  for  a  change  ;  and  the 
renunciation  of  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  was  Ae 
triumph  of  the  opposition.  The  epithet  Philolacones, 
friends  to  Lacedannon,  was  circulated  as  the  oppro* 
brium  of  the  existing  administration.    Cimon  had 
always  professed  himself  friendly  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  an  admirer  of  their  institutions.      His 
partiality  had  gone  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  name 
his  eldest  son  Lacedaemonius ;  and  the  more  com« 
Pint  Tit    pletely  to  prove  that  he  did  not  esteem  the  Athe- 
'™'        nian  character  a  model  of  perfection  (apparently  by 
way  of  admonition,  both  to  his  family  and  to  his 
country)  he  named  his  two  other  sons  Thessalus  and 
Plat         Eleius.     All  these  circumstances  were  now  turned 
6i6?t.^i.    ^  ^^^  disadvants^,  with  all  the  acrimony  of  party- 
Piot.  &     spirit ;  a  favorable  moment  was  seized,  while  the 
Titcimf *  popular  mind  was  heated ;  the  ostracism  was  pro- 
posed and  carried  ;  and  by  his  banishment  the  party 
in  opposition  to  him  became  fully  possessed  of  the 
government. 

In  the  divided  state  of  Greece,  meanwhile,  circum- 
stances were  arising  still  to  promote  the  power  of 
the  Athenian  commonwealth.  An  antient  dispute 
Thucyd.^  between'  Megara  and  Corinth,  about  the  limits  of 
their  respective  territories,  led  to  hostilities,  in  which 
the  Megarians  were  pressed  by  the  superior  strength 
of  their  enemy.  Megara  was  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy,  but  so  also  was  Corinth,  and  the  lead« 
ing  Megarians  could  obtain  no  partial  favor  from  tiie 
Lacedaemonian  government.    Under  these  cittum* 
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Stances  the  democratical  partjr  in  Megara  propoBing  sect. 
to  xenoonee  die  Peloponnesian  for  the  Athenian  ^^^^^^ 
confsdemcy,  the  oligaixdial  was  obliged  to  yiekL 
The  situation  and  circumstances  of  their  territory 
gave  them  hnportance.    Almost  wholly  mountain-^ 
ousi  it  formed  a  very  strong  frontier  for  Attida  against 
Peloponnesus:,  its  situation    against   the  isthmus 
Gompdetely  commanded  the  communication  by  land 
between  the  peninsula  and  northern  Greece  :  and  itas 
ports  of  Nisaea  on  the  Saronic,  and  Pegae  on  the  Co^ 
rinthian  gulph,  were  valuable  acquisitions  to  a  mari^ 
time  power ;  on  one  side  depriving  the  enemy  of 
means  to  annoy  Attica,  on  the  other  affording  op« 
portunily  to  distress  the  Peloponnesians,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  Athenian  command  in  the  western  seas* 
The  new  Athenian  administration,  therefore,  very 
gladly  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Megarians ;  and 
under  pretence  of  providing  in  the  most  effectual  man« 
ner  fi>r  the  security  of  their  new  allies/they  took  the 
most  eflfectual  measures  for  holding  them  in  subjec- 
tion.   Athenian  garrisons  were  immediately  put  into 
the  city  of  Megara  and  the  port  of  Pegss  ;  those  who 
led  the  Megarian  affairs  submitting  to  this  through 
fear  of  domestic,  far  more  than  of  forein  foes ;  and 
fortiications,  raised  to  connect  the  city  with  its  port 
of  Nissea,  brought  Megara  itself  in  some  degree  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Athenian  fleet 

These  circumstances,  employing  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  flattering  their  ambition^  were  favorable 
to  the  new  administration  of  Athens.  Prc^ably  also 
the  party  in  Megara  which  effected  the  revdu** 
tion  there,  would  not  so  readily  have  connected 
themselves  with  the  former  Athenian  administration, 
which  was  better  disposed  toward  Lacedasmon,  and 
less  friendly  to  unbalanced  democracy*  But  the  c^'i**' 
liberality  of  Cimon  was  quickly  missed :  to  equal  it  Pencu 
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CHAP,  from  their  own  stores  was  beyond  their  power ;  yet 
^^^"-  to  find  means  for  gratifying  Ae  people  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  gratified,  or  even  more,  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  those  who  took  the  lead  in 
public  affidrs,  if  they  would  hold  their  situation,  or  if 
they  would  avoid  the  risk  even  of  taking  the'place  of 
Cimon  in  banishment  The  public  treasury  tempt- 
ed ;  but  all  issues  thence  were  under  the  control  of 
the  court  of  Areiopagus,  a  large  majority  in  which 
was  of  the  aristocratical  party,  adverse  to  them  and 
friendly  to  Cimon.  No  resource  occurred  but  in 
that  despotic  power  which  the  people  in  assembly 
might  arrogate  :  the  people  might  probably  be  per- 
suaded to  consent  to  the  prostitution  of  the  public 
money  to  their  private  emolument ;  and  while  thus, 
in  realit)%  they  bribed  themselves,  popular  favor 
would  accrue  to  the  advisers  of  the  gratifying  mea- 
sure. This  was  indeed  hazardous  in  extreme  :  the 
great  barrier  established  by  the  constitution  against 
excess  of  popular  caprice  would  be  done  away: 
but  the  necessities  of  the  administration  were  press- 
ing ;  and  the  leading  men,  it  was  hoped,  might  still 
be  able,  by  their  influence,  or  their  oratory,  to  guide 
the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly. 

It  was  indeed  not  by  ordinary  men  that  Cimon 
was  removed  from  his  situation  at  the  head  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  these  violent  and  hazar- 
Piut  Tit.   dous  changes  were  made.    The  ostensible  head  of 
Penci.       ^^  pg^y  ^^^^  Ephialtes ;  but  Pericles,  son  of  Xan- 
thippus,  had  lately  been  gaining  a  superiority  in 
Com.Nep.  popular  estimation.     Pericles  possessed  extraordina- 
Pcricu  ^**'  ry  advantages  from  nature  and  from  fortune.    His 
father,  a  man  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Athens, 
and  of  large  property,  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  great  Miltiades,  and  had  after- 
ward much  more  advantageously  distinguished  him- 
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self  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  forces  on  the    sect. 
glorious  day  of  Mycale,    He  married  Agariste^  nelce       "• 
of  Cleisthenes,  chief  of  the  Alcmaeonid  family,  and 
leader  of  the  party  that  expelled  the,  Peisistratids, 
Their  son,  bom  with  uncommon  abilities,  Was  edu-  yl"  pISJk. 
cated  under  the  ablest  of  those  fathers  of  science  and  ^J*f 
fine  taste  who  at  this  time  arose  in  Athens,  or  resort-  p-iialtz. 
ed  thither  from  the  various  establishments  of  the 
Greek  nation.    Anaxagoras  and  Pythocleides  are  Fiat«ibid. 
particularly  mentioned  as  the  instructors  of  his  youth ; 
Damon  as  the  companion  of  his  riper  years.     It  was 
observed  by  old  men  that,  in  person,  manner^  and 
voice,  he  remarkably  resembled^  Peisistratus:    and 
this  circumstance,  communicated  among  a  supersti* 
tious  people,  infused  a  jealousy  that  long  deterred 
him  from  putting  himself  forward  in  public  business. 
In  his  youth,  therefore,  arms  employed  his  active 
hours,  and  science  was  the  pursuit  of  his  leisure. 
But  when^  Aristeides  being  dead,  Themistocles  ^ba- 
nished, and  Cimon  mostly  absent  on  military  com- 
mands, no  superior  man  remained  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  popular  assembly,  Pericles  was  induced  to 
show  himself.     His  powers  of  eloquence  far  exceed- 
ed those  of  any  orator  of  his  age  ;  and  his  speeches  Plat.  rit. 
were  distinguished  by  a  new  polish  of  style  and  man-    ^^** 
ner,  which  singularly  captivated  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple.    His  family-interest  and  his  party-connections 
joined  to  put  him  in  unavoidable  opposition  to  the 
aristocratical  interest ;  which  his  private  judgement 
and  private  inclination  otherwise  disposed  him  to 
support     He  had  taken  a  part  in  the  prosecution  in- 
stituted against  Cimon,  on  his  return  from  the  con- 
quest of  Thasus  :  yet  the  moderation  with  which  he 
conducted  himself  in  it,  showed  private  esteem  in 
the  midst  of  political  opposition.     The  banishment 
by  ostracism  being  reputed  not  a  punishment,  or  at 
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CHAP«    least  no  disgrace,  he  did  not  scruple  to  concur  in 
^^^JI^  such  a  measure,  when  its  consequence  would  be  to 
give  his  own  party  complete  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment.   He  was  then  induced,  by  the  necessities  of 
that  party,  to  concur  in  the  proposal,  so  fatal  to  the 
Ariat.  t^o-  Athenian  constitution,  for  contracting  the  powers, 
c.  \i.  *     and  reducing  the  dignity  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus. 
?i^^T7.*  Ephialtes  was  the  instrument  to  bring  forward  the 
Piut.Tit    measure.     What  Ephialtes  proposed,  the   people 
pScI.      willed,  and  it  was  done :  the  more  important  of  those 
causes  which,  by  the  constitution  of  Solon,  were  con- 
nbsable  by  the  coiut  of  Areiopagus  only,  were  in 
future  to  be  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  assembly  of  the  people  was  to  direct 
without  control,  issues  from  the  public  treasury'. 
This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  form  at  Athens  that 
union  of  all  the  powers  of  government,  legislative, 
executive,  financial,  and  judicial,  in  the  same  hands, 
which,   according  to  the  sage  Montesquieu,  con* 
stitutes  the  essence  of  despotism ;  and  hence  the 
term  Tyrant  was,  even  in  that  age,  applied  to  the 
assembled  Athenian  people^. 

An  individual  despot  has  generally  his  favorites, 
who  govern  him,  but  a  despotic  multitude  must 
necessarily  have  its  favorites  to  guide,  its  measures. 
The  favorite  of  the  multitude  then  becomes  the  real 
despot;  whence,  among  the  Greeks,  demagogues 
were  so  frequently  qualified  with  the  title  of  tyrant. 

'  Dodwell  refers  this  traosaction  to  the  year  B.  C.  462,  the 
year,  according  to  him,  preceding  the  banishment  of  Cimon : 
but  his  proof  is  very  deficient  I  think  Diodorus  more  proba* 
bly  right,  in  placing  it  in  the  first  year  of  the  fiOth  Olympiad. 
B.  C.  460. 

^  Hkyls€  av6pta*oi  6sSicufi  tf\  (Stfirc;  HvSpa  rJpawov. 

Aristoph.  Eqait  ▼.111. 

"M*9g  cvpawy,^»  6inMa  X!^pi^ofi4vof.-^Aristot.  PoUt.  1.  2.  c.  12. 
Quotations  from  Thucydides,  equally  strong  to  the  same  pur- 
pose,  will  be  found  in  following  notes. 
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Under  the  direction  of  Ephialtes,  Pericles,  and  some  sect. 
other  leading  men,  new  or  increased  pay  was  given  ^^l^ 
to  the  people  for  attendance  upon  the. general  as- 
semblies, and  the  courts  of  judicature  :  amusements 
the  most  elegant  were  provided  for  their  leisure;  the 
sublime  dramas  of  -flEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides, and  the  jocose  satire  of  the  comic  poets,  were 
alternately  exhibited  in  magnificent  theaters  :  the  re- 
ligious festivals  were  increased  in  number  and  cele- 
brated with  new  splendor :  on  days  of  business  the 
pay  for  attending  the  courts  and  assemblies  fed  the 
many ;  on  holidays  the  numerous  victims  of  the  sac- 
rifices feasted  them.  But  to  support  the  increased 
expences,  new  supplies  were  necessary.  The  com- 
manding power  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  allies,  were  thought  now  so  esta- 
blished, that  the  former  might  exercise,  and  the  lat- 
ter must  bear,  any  t3rranny.  Not  only  therefore  the 
common  treasury  of  the  confederacy  was  removed 
from  Delos  to  Athens*,  but  the  moderate  assessment 
of  Aristeides,  to  which  all  the  allies  had  cheerfully 
submitted,  was  greatly  advanced.  To  the  tribu- 
nals of  Athens  recourse  must  be  had  if  any  dispute  x«noph. 
arose  ;  and  hence  new  profit,  new  power,  and  very  Athen. 
flattering  distinction  to  even  the  meanest  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  with  most  grievous  humiliation  and 
oppression  to  the  people  of  those  Subject  states  which 
were  still  called  allies. 

These  circumstances  superinduced  new  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  the  navy  in  vigor.      But  to  be 

^  That  this  removal  took  place,  and  about  this  time,  seems 
unquestionable,  tho  Thucydides  has  not  particularly  mentioned 
it.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Aristeides,  quotes  Tbeopbrastns  for 
Its  being*  the  act  of  Aristeides,  with  whose  character  it  seems 
leas  congenial.  In  his  life  of  Pericles  he  makes  that  able  but 
less  scrupulous  statesman  apologize  for  it  ad  his  act,  and  with 
this  the  account  of  Justin  would  correspond. 
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maintained  in  vigor  it  must  be  employed :  and  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  employed,  as 
under  Cimon  it  had  been,  so  as  to  bring  new  grati* 
fication  to  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
acquire  something  toward  the  expence  of  its  own 
maintenance.  Cyprus  appeared  at  present  the  most 
inviting  object,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  trireme 
galleys  was  sent  thither  under  Charitimis^  But 
shortly  a  more  alluring  field  of  action  presented 
itself. 
ThQcyd.i.  In  the  relaxation  of  the  Persian  government 
Di^or?^  during  the  last  years  of  Xerxes,  and  the  confusion 
1.  n.c.7i.  which  followed  his  death,  Inarus,  chief  of  some  Afri- 
can tribes  on  the  western  borders  of  Egypt,  ingaged 
the  greater  part  of  that  rich  country  in  rebellion. 
But  when  the  empire  became  again  setded  under 
Artaxerxes,  apprehensive  that  he  should  be  unable 
to  withstand  its  collected  force,  which  would  pro- 
bably be  soon  directed  against  him,  he  looked  round 
for  forein  alliance.  The  litde  Athenian  common- 
wealth, commanding  the  navy  of  the  Grecian  con- 
federacy, was,  at  this  time,  by  far  the  first  maritime 
power  in  the  world :  and  the  difficulty  of  approach 
to  Egypt  by  land,  together  with  the  command 
which  the  Persian  monarch  possessed  of  the  Phe- 
nician  navy,  made  a  maritime  ally  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Inarus.     The  Grecian  infantry  of  this  age 

«  Barthelemi  (Anachaisls,  p.  269.  y.  1.  ed.  8''.)  glres  the 
command  of  this  expedition  to  Cimon,  and  quotes  Thucydides 
and  Plutarch.  He  has  probably  trusted  to  his  memory,  which 
has  deceived  him.  Neither  Thucydides,  nor  Plutarch,  nor 
Diodorus,  has  mentioned  the  commander's  name.  It  is  here 
|^?en  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias.  I  will  however  say  for 
Barthelemi  that,  for  myself,  I  prefer  a  writer  who,  if  he  makes 
a  mistake,  may  be  corrected  from  the  aothority  which  himself 
qu6tes,  to  those  who  fastidiously  require  their  readers  to 
believe  all  on  iheif  own  assertion. 
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was  also  not  less  beyond  all  other  in  esteem  ;  and 
tho,  among  themselves,  the  Peloponnesian,  and 
e^ecially  the  Lacedaemonian,  had  the  reputation  of  ^^'^^y^- 
superiority,  yet  among  foreiners,  no  Grecian  Jtzmp 
was  of  higher  renown  than  the  Athenian.  Inarus 
therefore  sent  to  Athens  proposals  of  alliance  ;  offer- 
ing very  advantageous  returns  for  assistance  to 
complete  the  deliverance  of  Egjrpt  from  the  Per- 
sian dominion. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  looked  upon  this  part  of  ^"*;?^** 
history  certainly  widi  a  master's  eye,  but  with  too  b.  %  c.  7. 
transient  a  glance,  imputes  folly  to  the  Athenian  ''  ^' 
government  for  their  conduct ;  when,  having  it  in 
their  power  to  make  the  valuable  acquisition  of  Cy- 
prus, which  their  naval  force  would  have  inabled 
them  to  keep,  they  quitted  so  desirable  an  object 
for  the  wild  project  of  acquiring  dominion  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.     If  indeed  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, as  the  confederacy  under  the  control  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth  is  often  called  by  antient 
writers,  had  been  connected  by  any  regular  and 
settled  ibrm  of  government,  or  if  the  constitution  of 
Athens  itself  had  been  such  as  to  be  capable  of  car- 
rying any  steddy  command,  the  observation  would 
certainly  have  been  just.     But  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  Athens,  to  which  we  have  been  adverting, 
offer  at  least  an  apology  for  those  able  men,  for 
certainly  there  were  able  men  in  its  administration, 
who  promoted  the   expedition    to   Eg}rpt.      For, 
how^ever  valuable  an  acquisition  Cyprus  might  in 
time  have  been  made,  under  such  a  course  of  pru- 
dent and  steddy  management  as  the  constitution  of 
Athens  seemed  utterly  to  deny,  the  wealth  of  Egypt 
was  a  far  more  tempting  present  object.     There,  it 
was  hoped,  victories   might  be   obtained  to  rival 
those  of  Cimon  :    which  through  the  ransom  of 
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CHIP,    wealthy  prisoners,  the  spoils  of  Persian  camps,  and 

^^^JI^  the  produce  of  Thracian  mines,  had  wonderfully 

inriched  individuals  and  filled  the  public  treasury. 

Charitimis  therefore  was  ordered  to  lead  the  whole 

B.  C.    force  under  his  command  from  Cyprus  to  the  Nile. 

01^80  1  ^*  rapid  success  appeared  at  first  to  justify  the 

'  enterprize :  all  yielded  before  him  till  he  arrived  at 

Thacyd.!.  Memphis,  the  ci4>ital  of  lower  Egjrpt ;  and  he  poir- 

Diodor^*  scsscd  himself  of  two  divisions  out  of  three  which 

1. 9.  c.  73.  composed  that  vast  city.     A  numerous  body  of 

Peni'c.      Persians,    and  of  those  Egyptians  who  had  not 

B.C. 468.  joined  in  the  revolt,  retiring  into  the  Aird  division, 

'*'  called  the  White-castle,  prepared  for  a  vigorous 

defence. 

Meanwhile  the  acquisition  of  Megara  had  in- 
volved  Athens  in  war  with  the  Corinthians,  and  in 
some  measure  with  the  whole  Peloponnesian  con* 
federacy,  of  which  Lacedaemon  had  sdways  remained 
Thncyd.i.  the  head,  and  Corinth  was  a  principal  member.  In 
Di»dor?t.  ^  descent  at  Haliae  on  the  Argolic  coast,  their  forces 
ii.c.  78.  were  defeated  by  the  Corinthians  assisted  by  the 
Epidaurians.  Shortly  after,  in  a  naval  action  off 
Cecryphaleia,  the  Atiienians  defeated  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.  The  i£ginetan  fleet,  which  was  consider- 
able, then  joined  the  Corinthian  ;  and  the  assistance 
of  the  other  Peloponnesian  allies  being  called  in, 
the  Athenians  also  collected  the  naval  force  of  their 
confederacy.  An  action  insued,  in  which  the 
Athenians  gained  a  complete  victory,  took  seventy 
ships,  and  then  landing  upon  i£gina,  under  the 

7  I  know  not  why ;  for  the  dates  of  the  Egyptian  war, 
Dodweli  has  given  implicit  credit  to  Diodorus,  who,  in  regard 
to  these,  is  as  evidently  contradictory  to  Thncydides,  as  he  i» 
clearly  proved  wrong  by  Dodweli  himself,  in  regard  to  many 
preceding  transactions.  The  account  of  Thucydides  however, 
not  sufficing  to  ascertain  the  dates,  we  can  assign  them  but  by 
conjecture. 
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conduct  of  Leocrate^,  laid  siege  to  the  capital  town- 
It  was  an  object  urged  by  Pericles,  to  subdue  an 
iland,  which  from  its  situation,  its  naval  strength,  Arist. 
and  the  active  and  adverse  temper  of  its  people,  he  i.  3*  c.  10. 
called  emphatically  the  eyesore  of  Peirceus,     The  p^n*;]^** 
same  circumstances  made  the  Peloponnesians  the 
more  anxious  to  provide  for  its  defence.     Three 
hundred  heav}''-armed  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians 
were  introduced  into  the  place.     A  larger  reinforce- 
ment might  have  indangered  a  failure  of  provisions, 
while  the  Athenians  commanded  the  sea;  but  to 
give  more  effectual  relief,  the  Corinthians  invaded 
the  Megarian  territory,  seized  the  heights  of  Gera- 
neia  commanding  the  passage  from  the  isthmus  into 
northern  Greece,  and  advanced  towards  M egara ; 
in  confidence  that,  while  so  large  a  part  of  the 
Athenian  force  was  absent  in  Egypt,  either  Me-  Thucyd.1. 
gara  must,  be   exposed,  or  the   siege   of  iEgina  *•  ^  106. 
raised. 

While,  from  the  division  of  Greece  into  so  many 
little  republics,  great  talents  were  mostly  confined 
within  a  very  narrow  circle,  whence  they  could 
scarcely  by  any  possibility  emerge,  the  circum- 
stances of  Athens,  little  favorable  to  private  security 
or  domestic  happiness,  gave  singular  opportunity 
and  ample  scope  for  genius,  wherever  it  existed 
among  the  people,  to  come  forward  and  exert  itself: 
and  Athens  was  fruitful  of  great  men  at  this  period. 
Among  those  less  known  to  fame,  but  high  in  merit,' 
was  Mjrronides,  who,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces ;  for 
such  was  the  general  spirit  of  the  Athenian  people, 
while  the  leading  men  dreaded  the  unpopularity  of 
a  timid  policy,  that  it  was  determined,  with  such  an 
army  as  could  yet  be  collected  within  Attica,  old  i.i.c.106. 
men  chiefly  and  boys,  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
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CHAP.    Megara,   rather  than  recal  ^  their    more   vigorous 
y^Ji^  troops  from  a  favorite  enterprize.     Myronides,  with 
the  army,  such  as  it  was,  under  his  command,  did 
not  scruple  to  meet  the  flower  of  the  Corinthian 
youth ;    and  tho  the  event  would  not  justify  the 
boast  of  a  decisive  victory,  he  remained  master  of 
the  field,  and  erected  on  it  his  trophy.    The  Corin- 
thians, retreating  within  their  own  territory,  were 
ill  received  by  their  fellowcitizens ;  who  upbraided 
them  with  their  inglorious  return  from  a  fruitless 
expedition,  in  which  they  had  yielded  the  honor  of 
the   day  to  an  enemy  unable   to  conquer  them. 
Urged  by  shame,  and  under  no  good  conduct,  on 
the  twelfth  day  from  the   batde,  the  Corinthian 
youth  returned  to  the  field ;  and,  to  vindicate  their 
honor,  erected  their  own  trophy  in  claim  of  victory. 
The  able  Myronides,  taking  his  opportunity  for 
issuing  with  his  modey  troops  from  the  walls  of 
Megara,  cut  in  pieces  the  detachment  employed  to 
erect  the  trophy,  and  then  attacking  the  supporting 
array,  put  it  completely  to  rout     A  large  body  of 
L^?c!w6.  ^^  vanquished,  pre|sed  in  their  flight  by  the  con- 
querors, and  missing  their  road,  entered  an  inclo- 
sure  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  so  wide  and  deep  as  to 
preclude  passage.    The  Athenians,  apprized  of  this, 
secured  the  only  outlet  with  a  sufficient  body  of 
their  heavy -armed,  and  then  disposing  their  light; 
armed  around,  plied  their  missile  weapons  so  efiect- 
ually  that  every  Corinthian  within  perished.     Co- 
rinth was  so  weakened  by  this  severe  blow  as  to 
be,  for  some  time,  incapable  of  any  considerable 
exertion.     We  shall  however  little  wonder  if,  after 
so  cruel  a  use  of  the  right  of  war,  we  find  animosity 
and  even  hatred  toward  the  Athenian  people  be- 
coming popular  passions  at  Corinth,  and  not  djring 
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with  the  existing  generation,  but  passing  to  their  sect. 

children,  and  in  the  end  bringing  no  small  return  "* 
of  evil  upon  Athens. 


SECTION  III. 

9Var  btiwetn  Doris  and  Phocu.  HottiUties  ruuUing  between  *4thenM 
and  Laeedmman :  Battle  of  Tanagra,  Jiffain  of  Beeotia  :  Battle  i(f 
(Enophyta:  Succutee  of  the  Athenians  under  Myronidee,  ASgina 
taken.  Succettet  of  the  Athenians  under  Tohnides :  Messenians  esia" 
Mished  in  Jfaupmctus,  Conclusion  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition,  War 
in  Thessaly.  Expedition  under  Pericles  to  the  Wutem  Coast  of 
Greece. 

Laced-«mon,  weakened  by  natural  calamity,  pressed    sect, 
by  domestic  disturbance,  and  usually  slow  in  coun-      ^"• 
cils,  had  not  been  induced  by  the  revolt  of  Megara, 
nor  by  the  sufferings  of  so  close  an  ally  as  Corinth, 
added  to  the  inimical  measures  before  taken  by 
Athens,  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  that  rising  rival. 
But  the  division  of  Greece  into  so  many  litde  states, 
precluded  the  possibility  of  secure  peace  through 
the  country ;  and  hostilities,  begun  in  any  obscure 
comer,  always  endangered  the  tranquillity  of  the 
whole.    The  rugged  province  of  Doris,  the  mother- 
country  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
destitute  of  any  considerable  city,  had  three  small 
towns,  BcBon,  Cytineon,  Erineon  (names  hardly  else-  Thucyd. 
where  occurring  in  Grecian  history)  in  which  the  ^-i-^-i^- 
little  public  business  of  so  poor  and  thinly  peopled 
a  territory  was  transacted.     The  Phocians  invading 
Doris,  took  one  of  those  towns.     The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  always  bore  a  religious  regard  for  their 
mother-country,  were  no  sooner  informed  of  its  dis-  B.C.  457. 
tress  than   they  prepared  to  relieve   it.      Fifteen  ?''^2:*' 
hundred  heavy-armed  of  their  own  people,  with  no 
VOL.  II.  32 
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CHAP,  less  than  ten  thousand  of  then*  allies,  which  with 
^^^'  the  light-armed  slaves,  attending,  would  make  an 
army  of  perhaps  twenty-five  thousand  men,  march- 
ed toward  Phacis.  Nicomedes  son  of  Cleombrotus 
commanded,  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  his 
nephew  Pleistoanax  son  of  Pausanias,  to  whom  the 
scepter  of  Sparta  had  fallen  by  the  premature  death 
of  Pleistarchus  son  of  Leonidas.  The  Phocians, 
unable  to  resist  such  a  force,  surrendered  the 
Dorian  town,  and  submitted  to  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Thncyd.  There  were  at  this  time  some  of  the  aristocratical 
party  at  Athens  so  far  from  considering  Lacedaemon 
as  a  hostile  state,  that  they  looked  toward  it  for 
relief  from  the  oppression  which  they  suffered 
under  the  present  administration  of  their  country, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  that  constitution  under 
which  Athens  had  become  great,  and  without  which 
they  thought  it  could  not  long  florish.  According- 
ly they  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with. Nico- 
medes. But  the  same  circumstances,  which  led 
the  partizans  of  aristocracy  to  desire  a  friendly  con- 
nection with  Sparta,  induced  the  leaders  of  the 
democratical  interest,  who  now  governed  the  re- 
public, to  confirm  and  inflame  the  animosity  of  the 
people  against  that  state,  and  to  persuade  them  of 
its  determined  enmity  to  Athens.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  oppose  the  return  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army  into  the  peninsula,  and  means  were  much  in 
their  power:  for  possessing  the  strong  places  of 
Megara  on  one  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  Pag»  on 
the  other,  and  keeping  a  guard  on  mdunt  Geraneia, 
they  completely  commanded  the  passes  by  land ; 
and  the  port  of  Pagae,  together  with  an  interest 
which  they  possessed  among  the  towns  of  the 
Achaian  coast,  inabled  them  to  keep  a  fleet  in  the 
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Corinthian  gulph,  which  would  i»%vclnt  an  army  sect. 
from  crossing  it  Nicomedes  was  in  consequence  .^^^^v-^ 
much  at  a  loss  what  measures  to  take ;  but  some 
]>olitical  intrigues  at  Thebes,  together  with  the 
overtures  received  from  the  aristocratical  party  at 
Athens,  determined  him  to  wait  and  watch  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  he  wintered  in  Boeotia*. 

This  was  highly  suspicious  to  the  Athenian  ad- 
ministration.   Theiy  had  expected  that  the  approach 
of  the  severe  season,  and  the  impatience  of  his 
troops,  would  have  urged  Nicomedes  to  the  hazar- 
dous attempt  of  foiling  the  passage  of  the  mountains : 
but  observing  no  appearance  of  a  disposition  to  move 
from  his  present  situation,  and  suspecting  mtrigue,  B.C.  456. 
they  resolved  in  the  spring  to  attack  him  in  the  ^*-  ^^-  4- 
plain.    A  body  of  cavalr}',  which  they  obtained  from 
their  allies  of  Thessaly,  they  hoped  would  inable 
them  to  do  this  with  certain  advantage.    Collecting 
therefore  what  other  auxiliary  troops  they  readily 
could,  among  which  were  a  thousand  from  Argos, 
they  formed,  with  their  own  forces,  a  body  of  four- 
teen thousand  heavy-armed  foot     These,  with  the 
cavalry  and  the  attending  slaves,  would  make  an 
army  of  scarcely  less  than  thirty   thousand  men, 
with  which  they  marched    into   Boeotia.     Nico- 
medes met  them  at  Tanagra,  and  a  severe  action  Thocjd. 
insued,  so  equally  maintained,  that  neither  side  could  jDiodor. 
claim  the  victory.     It  was  renewed  on  the  following  p^^^^^* 
day,,  when  the  treachery  of  the  Thessalian  horse  \.vq.99. 
compelled  the  Athenians,  after  great  slaughter  on 
both  sides^  to  leave  the  Peloponnesians  masters  of 
the  field.    Nicomedes  then,  without  attempting  to 

*  The  chronology  of  Diodoras  here  so  accords  with,  and 
illustrates  the  summary  narrative  of  Tbucydides,  that  we  may 
give  him  credit  for  this  circumstance,  which  Thucydides  has 
not  specified. 
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CHAP,    tnake  any  other  use  of  his  victory,  except  to  plunder 
^"-      and  waste  the  Megarian  territory  as  he  passed  it, 
returned  into  Peloponnesus. 
Diodor.  The  Thebans,  always  claiming  rights  of  sove- 

nlrod!  1?*  ^i^^ty  over  the  other  towns  of  Bceotia,  but  humbled 
6.  c.  108.  by  the  event  of  the  Persian  war,  had  judged  the 
i.acfei.  opportunity    favorable,    while   the    Peloponnesian 
army  lay  in  their  neighborhood,  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  their  antient  authority.     With  this  view 
they  had  inga^ed  in  a  treaty  with  the  Spartans ; 
who  readily  acceded  to  the  purpose  of  raising  a  citj> 
without  Peloponnesus,  to  a  capacity  of  balancing  the 
power  and  curbing  the  ambition  of  Athens.     Thus 
most  of  the  Boeotian  towns  seem  td  have  been 
terrified  into  a  composition  :  they  were  admitted  to 
the  honor  and  advantages  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy, as  dependants  of  Thebes  ;  acknowleging 
the  supremacy  of  that  city  for  superintending  the 
general  protection,  and,  for  that  puq^ose,  directing 
the  military  affairs  of  all  the  Boeotian  people*®. 
Whatever  within  Boeotia  was  immoveably  adverse 
to  their  proposal,  and  particularly  the  heroic  little 
commonwealth  of  Platoea,  the  antient  and  faithful 
ally  of  Athens,  was  of  course   to  be   oppressed. 
Phocis  and  the  Opuntian  Locrians  joined  in  their 
alliance. 

Neither  the  force  however  nor  the  spirit  of 
Athens  were  broken  by  the  check  received  at  Ta- 
nagra.  As  soon  as  the  motions  in  Boeotia  were 
known,  it  was  determined  to  obviate  their  effects. 

1^    ^HysiMvsCsifAat   Cat'  avrCn^   according  to   the   expression 
wliicli  Thucydides  puts  into  the  moath  of  a  Theban  orator 
(b.  3.  c.  61).     The  value  of  this  term  is  ia  some  degree  to  be 
collected  from  a  following  passage  (c.  67.)  in  the  speech  of 
the  same  orator,  addressing  himself  to  the  Lacedaemonians: 
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Myronides  was  appointed  general  of  the  Athenian    45ECT. 
forces.     On  the  sixty-second  day  after  the  unfortu-  ^,^p!JI^ 
nate  action  of  Tanagra,  he  met  the  Boeotian  army,  B.C.  456. 
much  more  numerous  than  his  own  at  (Enophyta,    *-^*-*- 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.     Tanagra  was  taken  i.  ^cfios. 
and  dismanded ;  through  all  the  towns  incourage- 
ment  was  communicated  to  the  democratical  party, 
everywhere  adverse  to  the  Lacedasmonian  connec- 
tion ;  and  all  Bceotia,  except  Thebes,  was  rapidly 
brought  into  alliance  with  Athens,  which  was,  in 
effect,  to  be  under  its  dominion. 

The  democratical  party  was  strong  in  the  neigh-  Thucyd. 
boring  country  of  Phocis,  yet  the  oligarchal,  sup-  ^'  ^'  ^-  ^^* 
ported  by  Thebes  and  Lacedasmon,  still  prevailed 
there.  Mjrronides  without  loss  of  time  entered 
that  province,  and,  overbearing  opposition,  put  the 
power  in  all  the  towns  into  the  hands  of  those 
whose   interest  would  keep   them  dependent  on 

**  I  think  Dodwell  clearly  right  in  placing  this  event  one 
year  later  than  Diodorus,  who  has  crowded  together  transac- 
tions that  could  not  have  passed  within  the  year.  Allowing 
this,  the  account  of  Diodorus  will  assist  to  illustrate  that  of 
Thucydides.  The  battle  of  Tanagra  was  fought  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  456  before  Christ,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  eighteenth  Olympiad ;  for  the  Olympian 
year  began  a  little  af\er  mid^mmer.  The  battle  of  (Enophyta 
was  fought  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  eighty- 
first  Olympiad,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  before 
Christ  456. 

Thucydides  says  that  the  Peloponnesian  army,  in  passing 
through  the  Megaris^  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  cut  down 
the  trees.  Smith,  in  his  translation  of  Thucydides,  interprets 
Ss)/Sploikii(favTsg  by  the  expression,  having  cut  down  the  woods. 
The  mistake  is  of  a  kind  that  an  Englishman,  who  never 
travelled  in  more  southern  countries  might  easily  fall  into, 
if  he  did  not  consider  how  little  it  could  answer  the  Spartan 
generaPs  purpose,  to  delay  his  march  by  such  laborious  waste 
as  that  of  cutting  down,  what  in  English  is  properly  called, 
woods,  Thucydides  has  intended  only,  or  almost  only,  fruit- 
trees,  principally  olives  and  vines.  He  mentions  no  other 
f^aste,  the  corn  having  been  probably  not  forward  enough  to 
be  readily  destroyed. 
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CHAP.  Athene ;  and  thus  Fhocis^  like  Baotia^  became  an 
sj^!^^  appendi^  of  the  Athenian]  empire.  The  Qpun- 
tian  Locriansy  more  attached  to  their  digarchal 
government  and  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  but 
dreading  the  attack  with  which  they  next  were 
threatened,  delivered  a  hundred  of  their  principal 
men  as  hostages  to  insure  the  compliance  of  their 
state  with  terms  imposed.  This  campain  of  M}ix>- 
nides,  tho  no  detail  of  it  remained  even  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus,  was  esteemed  equal  to  the  most  bril- 
liant atchievements  of  the  Athenian  arms^'. 

It  was  no  small  addition  to  the  joy,  which  the 

important  conquests  of  Myronides  gave  at  Athens, 

that,  about  the  same  time,  Leocrates  returned  vic- 

ThucTd.1.  torious  over  the  little  barren  Hand  of  ^gina.     Cut 

1.  c.  108.  oflf  from  all  relief,  through  the  command  which  the 

^*  Thacjdides  in  his  concise  mention  of  the  expedition  under 
Myronides,  Iho  he  particularizes  that  the  battle  of  (Enophjta 
was  fought  on  the  sixtj-second  day  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
does  not  name  Thebes.  I  have  been  very  cautious  of  following 
any  other  writer,  in  relating  the  transactions  of  these  times, 
when  not  in  some  degree  supported  by  liim.  Diodorus  tells  of 
many  glorious  and  very  surprisdng  feats  of  Grecian  arms, 
utterlv  unknown  to  Thucydides ;  of  which  his  account  of  the 
expeditions  to  Cyprus  and  to  Egypt  afford  some  remarkable 
instances.  They  may  however  be  nearly  paralleled  out  of 
Livy ;  who  tells  of  many  victories  gained  by  the  Roman  arms 
against  the  forces  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  leaves  us  to  wonder 
why  they  had  no  consequences,  till,  upon  looking  into  Polybius, 
we  find  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  that  they  never  had  more 
than  an  imaginary  existence.  There  is  feldom  equal  tempta- 
tion to  romance  concerning  circumstances  meerly  political. 
The  narrative  of  Thucydides,  in  the  part  in  question,  tho  it 
may  have  sufficed  for  his  cotemporaries,  and  for  his  particular 
view  In  the  prefatory  part  of  his  work,  leaves  us  totally  unin- 
formed of  the  motives  to  the  Boeotian  war.  These  however 
may  be  gathered  from  some  passages  which  afterward  occur 
in  his  History  (1.  3.  c.  62.  &  95.),  and  from  what  we  find 
in  Plato  on  the  subject  (Menex.  p.  242.  t.  2.) ;  and  thus 
what  is  here  supplied  from  Diodorus,  in  itself  probable,  and 
,  consistent  with  every  authenticated  fact,  appears  sufficiently 
established. 
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Athenians  possessed  of  the  sea,  the  ^ginetans  had    sect. 
at  length  capitulated :  their  ships  of  war  wero»sur-  v^^IJI^ 
rendered,  their  fortifications  were  demolished,  and  B.C.  466. 
they  bound  themselves  to  the  payment  of  a  per-     •^^•^• 
petual  tribute. 

The  Greeks,  it  has  already  occurred  to  remark, 
and  will  again  occur,  both  coveted  and  dreaded 
maritime  situation.  Solicitous  for  communication 
with  the  sea,  they  nevertheless  generally  avoided  to 
place  their  towns,  but  especially  a  town  the  seat  of 
a  government,  immediately  on  the  shore.  Athens 
was  five  miles  from  its  port.  But  thus  while  one 
danger  was  obviated  another  was  incurred.  An 
enemy  superior  in  the  field,  tho  unable  to  force 
either  city  or  port,  might  put  both  in  danger,  and 
especially  distress  the  city,  by  stopping  communi- 
cation between  them.  Athens  was  peculiarly  liable 
to  this  inconvenience  since  it  was  become  an  im- 
perial city;  because,  to  maintain  empire,  a  large 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  city  must  be  often  on 
distant  service,  and  always  ready  for  it,  and  the 
remainder,  it  had  been  found  now  by  experience, 
hardly  sufficed  for  remaining  probable  occasions. 

But,  for  a  long  course  of  years  after  the  banish- 
ment, and  even  after  the  death  of.  Themistocles, 
the  spirit  of  that  great  man  seemed  to  animate 
the  Athenian  councils.  In  all  the  changes  of  ad- 
ministration, mea^res  were  in  a  great  degree  di- 
rected by  the  political  principles  which  he  first 
conceived,  and  of  which  he  so  forcibly  demon- 
strated the  advantage  in  practice  :  his  ideas  for 
insuring  safety,  for  acquiring  power,  for  extending 
dominion,  continued  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
In  prosecution  of  them,  and  with  a  spirit  which 
distinguishes  this  age  of  Greece,  and  particularly 
of  Athens,  a  very  great  and  very  costly  work  had 
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CHAP,  been  some  time  since  begun  ;  no  less  than  to  unite 
,^J^^^  the  city  with  its  ports  by  strong  fortifications^  which 
Thucyd.  1.  miirht  secure  the  communication  against  any  inter- 
1.2.  c.  13.  ruption  from  an  enemy,     A  wall  ^vas  conducted  to 
Phalerum,  the  distance  about  four  miles,  and  an- 
other to  Peiraeus,  five  miles,  with  towers  at  proper 
intervals.     Thus  Athens  and  Peiraeus  came  to  be 
often  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  upper  and 
the  lower  town,  as  two  parts  only  of  the  same  city. 
B.C.  466.  This  great  work  was  completed  in  the  same  sum- 
Thuc^d  ^'  ™^**  '^  which  the  empire  of  the  Athenian  people 
Li.cioe.  was  extended   so  widely  over  the  northern  conti- 
nent of  Greece,  by  the  conquests  of  Myronides,  and 
their  maritime  superiority  was  assured  by  the  sur- 
render of  iEgina  to  the  armament  under  Leocrates. 
Thucyd.        Confident  now  in  their  strength,  the  Athenian 
B  C  465  government  resolved  to  prosecute  offensive  opera- 
Ol.  81.^.  tions  against  their  Peloponnesian  enemies.     Tol- 
Ann.  Thu.  mides,  with  a  strong  squadron  under  his  command, 
sailing  roimd  Peloponnesus,  burnt  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian naval  arsenal  at  Gythium,  and  proceeding  into 
the  Corinthian  gulph,  debarked  his  forces,  defeated 
the  Sicyonians  in  an  action  by  land,  and  took  the 
town  of  Chalcis,  a  Corinthian  settlement  on  tlie 
coast  of  -Sltolia.     It  was  not  till  the  tenth  year  of 
the  blockade  of  Ithome  that  the  Helots  there  had 
been  induced  to  capitulate ;  and  tliey  obtained,  at 
last,  liberty  for  themselves  and  their  families ;  upon 
condition,  however,  that  they  should  finally  quit 
Peloponnesus.     Tolmides  collected  those  fugitives, 
and  settled  them  at  Naupactus,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  which  he- conquered 
from  the  O^olian  Locrians.   There  with  the  revived 
name  of  Messenians,  which  they  had  never  intirely 
lost,  forming  a  free  republic,  or  at  least  a  republic 
of  free  citizens^  under  the  protection  of  Athens, 
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they  became  once  more  numbered  among  th€|  Gre-   sect.. 
cian  people.  "'' 


While  success  was  so  generally  attending  the 
Athenians  within  Greece,  their  forces,  ingaged  in 
the  distant  operations  in  Eg}!)!,  were  experiencing 
a  variety  of  fortune.  Grecian  valor  and  Grecian 
discipline  at  first  so  overbore  the  efforts  of  oriental 
arms,  that  the  Persian  government  was  at  a  losst 
what  to  oppose  to  them.  The  measure  taken 
marks  very  strongly  what  may  be  the  weakness  of 
despotic  empire,  while  its  territory  and  population 
are  immense.  Megabazus  was  sent  witli  a  large  Thncjd. 
sum  of  money  to  Lacedaemon,  to  endevor  to  obtain  ^kito.^^* 
by  bribes  the  alliance  of  that  litde  republic,  and  i.ii.c.74. 
procure  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  a  Peloponnesian 
army.  It  tells  very  highly  to  the  honor  of  the 
Spartan  government  of  the  time,  from  an  Athenian 
writer  almost  cotemporary,  that  Sparta  was  not  to 
be  bribed  to  a  measure  to  which  resentment,  ambi- 
tion, and  political  interest  contributed  so  powerfully 
to  incite.  Megabazus,  after  having  spent  a  part  of 
his  treasures  uselessly,  in  ways  which  Thucydides 
does  not  explain,  returned  with  the  remainder  into 
Asia,  without  having  in  any  degree  accomplished 
his  purpose. 

Then  at  last  measures  more  consonant  to  the 
former  dignity  of  the  empire  were  taken  for  the 
recovery  of  Egypt.    A  very  numerous  army  was  b.C.457. 
assembled  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and  Syria;  01.80{. 
and  a  fleet  ^vas  prepared  in  Phenicia  and  the  other  ^^^^^  * 
maritime  provinces.    Megabazus,  or  Megabyzus,  f^f^^'^> 
son  of  Zopyrus,  head  of  one  of  the  six  great  fami- 
lies of  Persia,  was  appointed  to  the  command-in- 
chief.    The  spring  and  summer  were  employed  in 
collecting  troops ;  the  autumn  and  winter  in  the 
endevor  to  restore  discipline  and  skill  in  arms 
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CHAF.    among  them ;  in  the  following  spring,  Megabyzas 
^^^JI;^  led  them  into  Egjrpt    His  measures  appear  to  have 
B.C.  466.  been  judicious,  and  correspondent  success  followed. 
Olff.f.  rpj^^  Egyptians  venturing  a  battle  were  defeated. 
The  little  army  of  Greeks,  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  the  White-castle  of  Memphis,  retired  into 
an  iland  of  the  Nile  called  Prosopitis,  where  their 
fleet  joined  them.    In  this  strong  situation  their 
valor  and  discipline  defied  the  Persian  assaults. 
Wealth  and  numbers,  however,  under  able  manage- 
ment, may  supply  great  deficiencies.      Forming 
dikes  and  cutting  water  courses,  Megabyzus  drained 
the  channel  in  which  the  Athenian  galleys  lay; 
and  while  he  thus  made  the  fleet  useless,  which 
had  been  hitherto  a  great  annoyance  to  him,  he 
laid  the  army  open  to  wide  attack.    Thus,  after  a 
B.  C.  464.  siege  of  eighteen  months,  he  took  Prosopitis :  a 
Ol.ai.f.  part    of   the  Grecian    troops,   forcing  their  way 
i.i.^cfiio.  through  Libya,  escaped  to  Cyrene;  but  the  greater 
part  perished.     Inarus,  the  mover  of  ihe  war,  be- 
trayed by  his  followers,  was  put  to  death  by  cruci- 
fixion ;  and  all  Egypt,  except  the  marshes,  held  by 
a  chief  named  Amyrtaeus,  submitted  again  to  the 
Persian  dominion. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Athenian  arms  in  this 
Thncyd.  P^^t  of  the  world  did  not  close  thus.  Fifty  trireme 
ibid.  galleys,  going  to  Egypt,  to  relieve  an  equal  number 
of  the  fleet  there,  entered  the  Mendesian  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened.  The 
Phenician  fleet  attacked  them  with  superior  force  in 
the  river,  while  the  Persian  army  assisted  from  the 
shore :  a  few  ships  forced  their  way  to  sea  and 
escaped,  but  the  greater  part  were  destroyed  or 
taken.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Adienian 
cnterprize  against  Egypt,  when  it  had  been  carried 
on  six  years. 
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Circumstances  meanwhile  were  arising  still  to    sect. 
extend   the  devastation  df    war    within    Greece.  ,J"L  ^ 
Orestes,  son  of  Echecratides  king  of  Thessaly,  such  xhucyd.i. 
is  the  title  given  him  by  Thucydides,  being  compel-  i- «.  m. 
led  to  fly  his  country,  implored  assistance  from 
Athens.     The  Athenian  people,  exasperated  against 
the  Thessalian  government  for  the  treachery  of 
their  troops  in  the  a£^r  of  Tanagra,  and  the  Athe- 
nian chiefs,  hoping  to  secure  an  effectual  ii^terest  in 
that  rich  and  populous  province,  concurred  in  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  the  young  prince.    An  army,  com-  B.C.  454. 
posed    of    the  newly-acquired  auxiliary  force   of  ^'-^^-i- 
B<£oda  and  Phocis,  together  with  a  body  of  Athe- 
nian troops,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Myronides.      He  entered  Thessaly,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  Pharsalus.     But  with  the  usual  deficiency 
of  the  southern  Greek  armies  in  cavalry,  he  was 
unable  to  do  anything  against  the  Thessalian  horse, 
and  in  the  Thessalian  plains,  worthy  of  his  former 
fame.     In  the  field,  wherever  he  turned  his  force, 
nothing  ventured  to  resist  him ;  but  he  could  detach 
nothing,  and,  according  to  the  expression  of  Thu- 
cydides,  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  his  arms  he 
could  keep  nothing.     After  an  ineffectual  attempt, 
therefore,  upon  the  city  of  Pharsalus,  he  withdrew 
his  army  from  Thessaly,  and  returned  to  Athens. 

Meanwhile  the   leading  men  in  the  Athenian 
councils  were  still  directing  their  attention  to  extend 
the  power  of  the  republic  on  all  sides.     Masters  of 
the  iEgean  sea,  witli  the  greater  part  of  its  shores 
and  ilands,  and  commanding  a  large  proportion  of 
the  continent  of  Greece,  they  had  great  influence 
even  in  Peloponnesus.      Argos  was  connected  with  Thucyd.i. 
them  by  its  own  necessary  interest :  the  greater  part  ]•  J.  ni. 
of  Achaia  was  in  thek  depend^icy ;  and,  possessing  i.  4.  c!  31. 
Naupactus  near  the  entrance,  and  Pegae  at  the  bot-  perfc/**" 
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CHAP*  torn,  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  they  commanded  its 
^^^I^  navigation.  ^  With  the  general  vieWy  apparently,  to 
protect  their  allies,  molest  their  enemies,  and  ex* 
tend  their  authority  and  influence,  as  opportunity 
Thncyd.!.  might  offer,  a  thousand  Athenian  soldiers  were  put 
D'^^^V  ^'^^'^l  ^^  squadron  lying  at  Peg©,  and  the  com* 
ii.cM.'  mand  was  committed  to  Pericles.     Crossing  the 
piutVit.    e^^?K  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  territory  of 
Pfric.       Sicyon ;  and,  the  Sicyonians  quitting  their  walls  to 
protect  their  fields,  Pericles  gave  them  battle  and 
defeated  them.    Then  taking  aboard  a  reinforce* 
ment  of  Achaians,  he  proceeded  to  the  Acamanian 
coast,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  (Eni* 
ad»,  but  not  without  a  large  collection  of  booty, 
always  a  great  object  of  antient  warfare,  he  con- 
ducted his  squadron  home. 


SECTION  IV. 

Codlilion  of  Parties  at  Athens^  and  JUcal  of  Cimon :  Trutt  of  Fwe 
Years  toith  Peloponntnu,  Long  JVallt  of  •Athens.  JUsloTOlion  of 
the  Order  of  KnighU^  or  Cavalry.  Colony  of  Athenian  Families 
sent  to  the  Chersonese,    Expedition  to  Cyprus :  Death  of  Ctmon. 

The  Athenian  leaders  thus,  among  some  reverses, 
altogether  greatly  successful,  had  however  a  most 
arduous  office  to  sustain  ;  the  administration  of 
what  has  been  called  an  empire,  but  an  empire 
without  any  regular  constitution  ;  held  together 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  accidental  circumstances ; 
the  capricious  populace  of  Athens  being  the  sove- 
rein  ;  a  large  majority  of  the  principal  men  in  op- 
position ;  and  a  war  to  be  conducted  against  a  con- 
federacy, whose  landforce  far  exceeded  theirs.    The 
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very  conquests,  already  made,  distressed  them;    sect. 
they  were  at  a  loss  for  means  to  keep  what  they  had  „^IJ^ 
acquired.     Feeling  then  that  some  respite  from  war 
was  necessar}%  they  knew  that  the  most  powerful 
enemies,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Corinthians,  would 
be  highly  averse  to  any  negotiation  with  them,  but 
would  readily  treat  with  their  opponents  of  the 
aristocratical    party,  and    especially  with   Cimon. 
Pressed  thus,  they  were  perhaps  farther  stimulated 
by  some  ebullitions  of  democratical  extravagance, 
disturbing  or  threatening  their  measures,  to  desire 
a  coalition  with  the  aristocratical  leaders.      The 
opposition,  which  looked  to  Cimon,  tho  in  exile,  as 
its  chief,  was  certainly  powerful ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  a  story  related  by  Plutarch,  however  of  a 
romantic  cast,  if  founded,  as  it  may  have  been,  in 
truth,  would  not  a  little  increase  its  weight.    When 
the  Athenians  marched  to  meet  the  Lacedaemonian 
forces  at  Tanagra,  Cimon,  according  to  that  writer,  Piat.Cim. 
joined  them  where  they  passed  the  Attic  border ; 
and  the  law  of  his  exile  not  absolutely  forbidding, 
desired  to  act  with   the  troops  of  his  ward  as  a 
volunteer.     His  request  was   denied,   and  he  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  camp ;  but,  before  he  departed, 
he  had  opportunity  to  communicate  with  his  friends, 
whom  he  earnestly  exhorted  to  prove,  by  their  be- 
havior in  the  battle  to  insue,  the  falsehood  of  the 
charge  in  which  they  were  in  some  degree  involved 
with  him.    Accordingly  a  band  of  a  hundred  pledged 
themselves  to  oneanother  not  to  fly  ;  and  when  the 
army  was  routed,  they  continued  to  fight  around  the 
panoply  of  Cimon,  which  they  had  carried  into  the 
field  as  their  banner,  till  they  were  killed  to  a  man. 
It  would  be  difficult  then  any  longer  to  contend 
that  Cimon  or  the  friends  of  Cimon  were  enemies 
to  their  country.    But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
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CHAF.    motives,  a  coalition  of  the  principal  men,  it  is  evi« 
^^^JI^  dent,  was  effected,  and  Pericles  himself  moved 
the  decree  for  the  recal  of  Cimon,  after  the  ex- 
piration <rf  only  five   years   of  the  term  of  his 
bani&hment^^ 
dlT^,         Cimon  was,  at  the  time,  living  on  the  lordship,  his 
p.  91. 1 4.  paternal  inheritance,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
Reiflke.      Whether  more  at  ease  there,  where  a  fortified  dwell- 
ing and  an  armed  train  would  be  requisite  for  secu* 
rity  against  the  neighboring  barbarians,  or  in  Athens, 
amid  the  turbulence  of  a  factious  and  jealous  de- 
mocracy, may  be  doubtful;  but  he  did  not  refuse 
himself  to  the  call  of  his  country.    Nor  ^'as  the  ex- 
pectation of  advantage  from  his  return  disapix>inted. 
His  liberality  seems  to  have  been  met  with  corres- 
ponding liberality  by  the  chiefs  of  those  who  had  been 
his  {lolitical  adversaries,  and  a  calm  insued  in  the 
administration  of  the  commonwealth.    Cimon  was 
ccHmected  by  hospitality  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
Andoc.  ut  state.     The  lead  in  the  negotiation,  on  the  part  of 
B.C.  453.  Athens,  being  committed  to  him,  a  cessation  of  hos- 
01.81.  |.  tillties  was  quickly  agreed  upon.     But  all  interests, 
i.clm'/'  wao^^g  the  numerous  republics  concerned  as  allies 
B.C. 450.  of  Laceda^mon,  were  not  to  be  easily  reconciled. 
'  *'  Three  years  of  intermitted  war  elapsed  before  any 
treaty  was  concluded,  and  then  nothing  more  was 
efiected  than  a  truce  for  five  years. 

Such  a  pause,  however,  used  wisely  and  diligent- 
ly, was  very  advantageous  for  Athens.     To  prepare 

1'  Plutarch  relates  more  circumstaaces  than  any  other 
writer;  yet  his  account  is  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  and  ill  ac- 
cords with  the  course  of  events  marked  in  the  summary  of 
Thucydides,  to  which  I  refer  as  a  standard  for  authenticating 
other  information.  The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Tanagra  and  its  conse- 
quences,  in  PlutarchV  Hrea  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  with  the 
107th  to  the  112th  chapter  pf  the  first  l)Ook  of  Thucydides, 
may  judge  for  himself. 
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in  peace  for  the  exigencies  of  war  h  a  msxim  tluit  gtcT. 
must  be  universally  approved,  and  yet  is  rarely  act-  ^^J^!,^ 
ed  upon,  unless  with  ambitious  views ;  the  peaceful 
being  seldom  to  be  persuaded  to  the  trouble  and  ex-> 
pence,  till  danger  becomes  alarming.  *  In  the  leisure 
of  the  five  years  truce,  however,  whether  indeed 
more  with  peaceful  or  ambitious  purposes  among 
some  of  the  leaders  perhaps  may  be  questioned,  a 
third  long  wall  was  added  to  the  ftnrmer  two,  pass* 
ing  between  them  to  the  middle  harbor  Munychia. 
Thenceforward,  should  an  enemy  force  either  of  the 
outer  waUs,  the  city  would  still  have  secure  communi-* 
cation  with  one  of  its  harbors,  either  the  nothernmost 
Phalerum,  or  the  greater  and  &r  mcH'e  important  one 
on  the  south,  Peirasus.  Pericles  was  the  orator  who  ^^*^??'S' 
undertook  to  persuade  the  people  to  pass  the  decree 
directing  this  laborious  and  expensive  work,  as  we 
^  are  informed  by  Plato,  who  says  that  his  master, 
Socrates,  then  a  youth,  was  present  when  the  suc- 
cessful speech  was  delivered. 

The  deficiency  of  the  commonwealth  in  cavalry 
was  also  taken  into  consideration.  The  order  of 
knights,  or  horse-soldiers,  was  old  at  Athens  :  it  had 
been  retained  in  the  constitution  of  Solon,  and  fio- 
rished  under  Peisistratus ;  but,  as  a  military  estar 
blishment,  evidendy  it  had  fallen  into  insignificancy. 
Perhaps,  for  its  attachment  to  the  Peisistratids,  it 
was  abolished,  or  at  least  depressed,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Cleisthenes.  No  mention  is  found  of  Athe- 
nian cavalry  either  at  Marathon  or  at  Plat«a.  Un- 
der the  joint  administration  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  Andoc.  de 
the  order  was  restored  to  credit  and  efficacy :  a  body  pacc,p.9« 
of  three  hundred  horse  was  established,  and  the 
Athenian  cavalry  acquired  estimation  as  among  the 
best  of  Greece.  Peaceful  views  might  lead  to  this 
measure;  for,  among  the  Greeks,  cavalry  was  valu- 
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CHAP,  ed  especially  as  a  defensive  weapon,  fix  its  su- 
^^J^JJ^  perior  efficacy  in  giving  protection  to  the  fields, 
against  the  plunder  and  waste,  which  were  so  com- 
monly principal  objects  of  Grecian  invading  armies. 
But  possibly  the  coalesced  leaders,  in  restoring  the 
order  of  knights,  had  moreover  a  view  to  its  fitness 
for  awing  and  repressing  civil  turbulence,  so  apt  to 
break  out  where  every  individual  t)f  the  people  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  a  soverein. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  another  addition  was  made 
to  the  military  strength  of  the  republic,  perhaps  not 
wholly  without  also  a  similar  political  view.  It  is 
remarkable  how  many  circumstances  occur,  in  the 
course  of  Grecian  history,  showing  the  truth  of  that 
observation  of  Aristotle,  which  might  appear  on  first 
view  a  paradox,  That  democracy  and  tyranny  are 
very  nearly  related.  Among  the  Greeks  if  was 
reckoned  a  common  distinction  between  legitimate 
monarchy  and  tyranny,  that  kings  had  subjects  for 
the  guard  of  their  persons,  tyrants  preferred  forein- 
ers.  But  we  have  formerly  observed  that  the  armed 
attendants  of  the  magistrates  of  Athens  were  forein 
slaves,  generally  Scythians,  whence  Scythian  came 
Andoc.  de  to  be  the  commou  tide  of  those  armed  attendants. 
i«cc,p.  'pjjrgg  hundred  Scythian  bowmen  were  now  bought 
(such  precisely  is  the  expression  in  the  original)  for 
the  use  of  the  republic.  A  valuable  addition  proba* 
bly  to  the  military  force,  they  would  however  per- 
haps still  more  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  civil  ma* 
gistrate*^ 

1^  The  oration  on  peace,  transmitted  under  the  name  of  An- 
docides,  passed,  it  appears,  to  the  Augustan  age  as  a  speech  of 
that  orator;  hut Diooysius  of  Halicarnassus helieved it  wrongly 
attributed  to  him.  It  was  however  in  that  critic's  time,  antient, 
and  probably  of  the  age  of  Andocidcs.  That  it  lias  suffered 
from  injury  to  copies  or  carelessness  of  transc^ribers,  is  evident. 
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But  SO  large  a  proportion  of  the  Atthenian  people  sect. 
had  now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  subsist  by  war,  ,^i^^ 
whether  from  pay  or  from  plunder,  that  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  filled  the  city  with  a  very  inconvenient 
number  of  men  litde  disposed,  and  most  of  them  lit- 
tle able,  to  earn  a  ccnnfortable  livelihood  by  peaceftil 
industry ;  aU  however  proud  of  the  dignity  of  Athe- 
nian citizens,  proud  of  their  services  to  their  country, 
and  ready  to  claim  support  and  reward  suitable  to  that 
imaginary  dignity  and  to  those  services  which  they 
would  not  estimate  below  their  worth.  The  incon* 
venience,  or  at  least  some  degree  of  it,  was  common 
among  the  Grecian  states;  and  the  ordinary  resource, 
of  the  powerful,  was  to  send  out  colonies.  Cimon's 
Thracian  lordship  in  the  Chersonese  afforded  op- 
portunity, advantageous  at  the  same  time  perhaps  to 
the  republic  and  to  himself.  Of  pardculars  however 
we  are  no  farther  informed  than  that  a  squadron  of 
fifty  trireme  galleys,  under  the  command  of  Pericles, 
convoyed  a  thousand  families  of  Athenian  citizens, 
to  whom  lands  were  allotted  in  that  rich  peninsula. 
Tolmides  conducted  an  equal  number,  whether  of 
Athenians  to  Naxos,  or  of  Naxians  to  Eubcea^  does 
not  clearly  appear. 

.    But  such  was  become  the  constitution  of  the 
Athenian  ccHnmonwealth,  such  the  temper  of  the 
people,  and  such  the  consequent  difficulties  to  be 
contended  with  in  the  endevor  to  preserve  quiet  at  . 
home,  that,  as  soon  as  present  peace  was  established 

The  five  yean  trace  is  spoken  of  in  it  as  lasting  thirteen  years. 
But  we  have  satisfactory  assurance,  from  Thucydides,  that 
Athens  was  ingaged  in  war  again  hefore  the  end  of  the  fire  years, 
and  that  it  was  another  trace,  afterward  made  for  thirty  years, 
which  was  broken  in  the  fourteenth.  It  seems  beyond  ques- 
tion also,  that  the  names  of  Miltiades  and  Cimon  have  been 
inverted,  so  that,  for  MiXn&Jfiv  rov  KlfMjvog,  we  should  read 
KifMJva  rov  MiKnaSov, 
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CHAP,   by  the  conclusion  of  the  five-yean  truces  Cimon 
^"-     concurred  in  the  purpose  of  turning  the  spirit  of  en: 


terprize  once  more  toward  ibrein  conquest,  and  ex- 
ertion against  the  commcm  enemy ;  in  the  hope,  so 
to  prevent  brooding  faction  at  Athens,  and  brooding 
war  withiiv  Greece.     With  this  view  he  resumed 
the  design  of  adding  Cyprus  to  that  dominion, 
which,  under  the  title  of  Confederacy,  the  Athenian 
commonwealth  held  over  so  lai^  a  portion  of  the 
T^^^nz'  *^^^  nation.    A  fleet  of  two  hundred  trireme  gal- 
leys  was  equipped,  of  which  himself  took  the  com- 
mand.   At  the  request  of  Amyrtaeus,  chief  of  the 
Egjrptians  of  the  marshes,  who  still  maintained  the 
h  *^.^c.  3.  ^^'^^^  against  Persia,  he  detached  sixty  to  Egypt ; 
Plat  Tit    having  in  view,  apparently,  to  distract  the  attention 
""'        of  the  Persian  government,  and  perhaps  to  collect 
some  booty,  rather  than  to  pursue  any  romantic  pur- 
pose of  conquest  there.     With  his  remaining  force 
he  laid  siege  to  Citium  in  Cjrprus ;  but  in  the  camp 
before  that  place,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  Athens 
fi.C.  449.  and  of  Greece,  he  died.    Foreseeing,  it  is  said,  both 
Ol.  82.  f .  his  own  end,  and  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
Piutut     enterprize,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides, 
»*•  arose  immediately  from  want  of  provisions,  he  gave 

suitable  directions  to  those  in  trust  about  him,  with 
a  requisition  that  his  death  should  be  concealed,  and 
orders  still  issued  in  his  name  as  if  he  was  living. 
Thacyd.  !•  In  passing  Salamis  the  fleet  was  attacked  by  the 
1.  c.  112.  pgj^j^j^  ijg^^^  composed  of  squadrons  from  Phenicia, 
Cilicia,  and  Cyprus,  which  it  defeated.  The  army, 
breaking  up  its  camp  before  Citium,  and  marching 
along  the  coast  to  meet  the  fleet  at  a  more  commo- 
dious place  for  imbarkation,  was  also  attacked,  and 
also  gained  the  victory.  Imbarking  then  without 
molestation,  and  being  joined  by  the  squadron  from 
Egypt,  the  whole  armament  returned  to  Attica. 
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The  relics  of  Cimon,  carried  to  Athens,  weie  buried    sect. 
there ;  and  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  ,,^^1^^ 
his  memiory,  which  remained,  with  the  name  of  the 
Ctmpneia,  to  Plutarch's  time* 

Great  as  the  military  character  of  Cimon  was,  his 
wisdom,  his  integrity,  his  moderation,  his  concilia-* 
ting  temper,  and  the  influence  which  inab}ed  him  to 
lead  his  fellowcountrymen  in  the  paths  of  wisdom, 
integrity,  and  moderation,  were  found  to  be  the 
qualities  for  which  his  loss  was  most  to  be  regret- 
ted#  Others  could  command  fleets  and  armies,  but 
others  could  not  equally  divert  that  compound,  in 
the  Grecian  temper,  of  milttairy  spirit  with  the  spirit 
of  faction,  from  civil  feud  and  domestic  war.  After 
Cimon,  as  Plutarch  has  justly  observed,  for  a  long  Pint.  vie. 
time  nothing  great  was  done,  or  even  attempted  "^' 
against  the  barbarians ;  but  the  Greeks  turned  their 
arms  against  oneanother,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
Persia,  and  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of  Greece. 


SECTION  V. 

€kniutfor  Conmand  of  ihe  TenqfU  tf  J^d/iAi.  Athetu  at  ih$  SummU 
of  her  Greatnus,  State  of  Partiet :  Perielu  ;  Thueydides,  Policy 
of  the  Grecian  Republics  for  holding  thp  weaker  Republics  in  Subjet" 
Hon,  Retnlt  ofBmtia ;  of  EnAoea  ;  of  JHegara*:  hwoHon  of  Attiea 
by  the  PHopontunans.     Thirty-Yeairt  TVtice.    Power  ofPtridee* 

Divided  among  so  many  little  republics,  each  ne- 
cessarily jealous  of  the  others,  public  rights  and  pri- 
vate in  constant  danger,  and  every  citizen  therefore 
always  ready  with  arms,  the  Greek  nation  was  sin- 
gularly framed  to  be  formidable  to  all  around,  if  it 
could  be  united  in  steddy  confederacy,  and  other- 
wise to  be  always  lacerating  and  preying  upon  itself. 
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QHAP.  In  Lacedaemon,  under  the  consideration  of  her  dinri- 
,^^.^^1^^  nished  authority  and  lowered  rank  among  the  Gre- 
cian people,  some  uneasiness  of  the  public  mind 
would  be  natural  and  not  wholly  unreasonable  ;  and 
this  could  not  but  be  heightened  by  a  view  of  the 
rapid  progress  Athens  had  made  in  power,  wkh  in- 
dications of  ambition  holding  correspondent  growth. 
In  these  circumstances,  a  dispute  arose  among  some 
communities  of  little  weight  themselves,  involving 
nevertheless  matter  of  such  deep  national  interest, 
as  imperiously  to  require  the  interposition  of  the 
more  powerful  states. 
Thucyd.  The  common  federal  government  of  the  several 
siikbo^if  towns  of  the  province  of  Phocis,  had  long  been,  as 
pittt^c  ^®  ^^^^  formerly  seen,  the  guardian  of  the  temple 
and  oracle  and  treasury  of  Delphi.  The  Delphian 
citizens  now  claimed  that  important  office,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  Phocians,  and  resort  to  arms 
was  threatened.  It  might  become  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  interfere  ;  and  they  did  so,  but  not  under 
wise  or  apparendy  just  counsel.  Instead  of  calling 
for  the  common  support  of  the  Greeks,  and  assum- 
ing their  wonted  lead  with  a  dignified  moderation, 
they  took  upon  themselves  to  decide  all  by  them* 
B.  C.  448.  selves  ;  and,  siending  a  nulitary  force  into  Phocis, 
^*-Ht-  they  put  the  Delphians  into  possessipn  of  die  tem- 
ple. The  Delphians  then,  with  ready  gratitude, 
passed  a  decree,  granting  to  Lacedaemon  the  honors 
of  the  promanteia,  or  precedency  in  the  consulta* 
tion  of  the  oracle,  and  caused  it  to  be  ingraved  on 
the  forehead  of  a  brazen  statue  of  a  wolf  consecrated 
in  the  temple. 

So  arbitrary  an  exertion  of  exclusive  authority  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  govemn^ent,  in  what  was  es- 
teemed, beyond  all  things,  a  common  concern  of 
the  Greek  nation,  could  not  fail  to  excite  indignation 
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at  Athens ;  and  the  more,  as  the  power  of  that  state  isject. 
had  r^ently  been  so  extended  in  northern  Greece,  .^.^^ 
and  as  Phocis  was  among  its  allies.  .An  army  was 
ordered  to  march,  and  the  command  was  committed 
to  Pericles.  Thus  what  the  Greeks  called  a  Sacred 
war  was  kindled :  but  the  Lacedaemonian  troops 
being  gone,  the  Delphians  felt  their  inability  to 
resist,  and  no  bloodshed  seems  to  have  insued* 
Pericles  restwed  the  supremacy  of  the  temple  and 
its  appendages  to  the  Phocian  people  ;  who  imme- 
diately passed  a  decree,  giving  the  promanteia  to 
Athens,  and  caused  it  to  be  ingraved  on  the  side  of 
the  same  brazen  wolf,  whose  forehead  bore  the  de- 
cree of  the  Delphian  citizens  in  favor  of  Lacedae- 
mon.  Whether  the  command  which  the  Athenians, 
through  their  possession  of  the  Megarian  territory, 
held  of  the  isthmus,  or,  what  seems  not  improbable, 
civil  dissension  in  Lacedasmon,  and  the  prevalence 
of  a  party  adverse  to  that  which  had  directed  the 
ill-judged  expedition  to  Delphi,  prevailed,  no  mea- 
sures of  resentment  seem  to  have  followed. 

We  may  fix  upon  this  point  as  the  era  of  the  most 
extensive  power  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
On  the  continent  of  Greece  it  commanded  Megaris, 
Bceotia,  Locris,  Phocis,  and  the  territory  of  Nau- 
pactus.  In  Peloponnesus,  an  Athenian  garrison 
held  Trcezen  ;  Athenian  influence  governed  all 
Achaia,  properly  so  called;  and  even  Argos  was 
but  a  subordinate  ally.  The  large  and  fruitful 
iland  of  Euboea,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait, 
had  long  been  an  appendage  of  Attica ;  and  all  the 
other  ilands  of  the  ^gean  sea,  except  Melus  and 
Thera,  and  part  of  Crete,  most  of  the  Grecian  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  all  those  of  Thrace,  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  Propontis,  acknowleged  the  sove- 
reinty  of  the  Athenian  people. 
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Had  Athens  had  a  government  so  consthuted  as 
to  be  capable  of  a  wise  and  steddy  administration, 
men  were  not  wanting,  qualified  by  abilities  and  by 
information,  to' direct  the  business  of  an  empire* 
While  Cimon  lived,  Pericles  was  contented  to  be 
the  second  person  of  the  republic ;  and,  harmony 
subsisting  between  them,  the  disposition  to  party 
violence  among  inferior  men  was  restrained  by  their 
influence,  and  the  aristocratical  and  democratical 
interests  were  held  in  unusual  union.  But  all  would 
not  be  equally  pleased  with  the  suspension  of  party- 
distinctions,  which  of  necessity  admitted  some  to 
situations  that  would  have  been  the  lot  of  others, 
had  either  party  ruled  alone.  On  Cimpn's  death 
some  of  his  principal  adherents  could  ill  brook  the 
ascendancy  which  superior  talents,  superior  popu- 
lari^,  an  accumulation  of  advantages,  gave  at  once 
to  Pericles :  they  would  have  one  of  their  own 
party  still  at  the  head  of  the  republic's  afikirs. 
Thucydides  son  of  Melesias,  brother-in-law  of 
Cimon,  to  whom  they  looked  in  preference,  was 
indeed  a  person  well  intitled  to  high  consideration. 
Plat.  His  birth,  his  family  alliances;  his  conduct  through 
Jjf^g'j  life,  his  public  estimation,  all  were  advantageous ; 
and  he  was  not  without  military  reputation,  tho 
more  known  as  an  experienced  statesman  and  an 
able  speaker.  Apparently  he  was  of  himself  dis- 
posed to  liberality  in  politics  ;  but  unfortunately 
without  sufficiently  possessing  Cimon's  firmness  to 
resist,  or  influence  to  repress,  the  imprudent  heat 
or  interested  ambition  of  political  associates.  A  war 
df  oratory  insued,  of  which  litde  account  remains, 
^yond  an  anecdote  marking  the  extraordinary  pow- 
ers of  Pericles,  and  the  candid  acknowlegement  of 
them  by  Thucydides :  *  When  I  wrestle  with  Peri- 
•  cles,'  he  said,  *if  I  throw  him  ever  so  decidedly. 
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^  he  can  persuade  the  spectators  that  he  threw  me.' 
The  aristocratical  and  democratical  interests  were 
thus  anew  divided,  never  equally,  as  under  the 
joint  lead  of  Pericles  and  Cimon,  again  to  coalesce. 
The  breach  however  appears  to  have  been  gra^ 
dual :  Pericles  did  not  at  once  set  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  friends  of  Cimoii.  Meanwhile, 
thb  there  was  a  poweiful  aristocratical  party,  there 
was  no  acknowleged  constitutional  balance  to  the 
democratical  power,  which  was  truly  despotic. 
Never  was  liberality  in  administration  more  wanted 
than  now,  for  holding  the  many  states  which  owned 
subjection  to  Athens,  in  any  degree  attached.  For 
the  Athenian  people,  less  than  thirty  thousand  fami-^ 
lies,  to  coerce  all  by  their  own  strength,  was  obvi- 
ously impossible.  But  every  untempered  government 
must  be  jealous ;  and  democracy  is,  even  beyond 
other  untempered  governments,  naturally  selfish^ 
The  inlarged  policy  of  the  mixed  constitution  of 
Rome,  which  inabled  her  to  become  mistress  of  the 
world,  associating  conquered  people,  could  not  even 
be  safely  mentioned  at  Athens ;  and  indeed  there 
was  very  generally,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  a 
strong  prejudice  against  it  The  policy  for  main- 
taining sovereinty,  common  to  all  Grecian  repub- 
lics, which  acqi|ired  dominion  over  other  Grecian 
republics,  rested  on  that  division  into  parties,  to 
which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  advert  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  when,  after  a  critical 
contest  in  any  republic,  the  aristocratical  party  pre- 
vailed, they  expelled  only  the  leaders  of  the  lower 
people,  with  a  few  of  the  more  turbulent  of  their 
followers,  whom  they  sometimes  sold  into  forein 
countries  for  slaves ;  and  the  rest  they  held  under 
a  severe  subjection.  But  if  the  democratical  party 
obtained  the  superiority,  they  often  expelled  all  the 
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CHAP,  men  of  rank  and  property,  whom  they  did  not  kill, 
,^^i^  and  shared  among  themselves  their  houses,  estates, 
slaves,  and  whatever  other  effects  they  could  seize. 
In  all  the  many  republics,  where  Athenian  influence 
now  extended,  the  democratical  party  was  supported 
by  Athenian  patronage,  and  held  all  the  powers  of 
government.  The  prevalence  then  of  that  party, 
and  especially  the  welfare  of  its  chiefs,  depending 
upon  the  connection  with  Athens,  the  citizens  of 
that  party  were  themselves  the  garrison  to  hold 
their  state  in  obedience  to  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth. Thus  alone  they  could  hope  to  maintain 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  houses,  the  estates, 
and  the  honors  of  those  whom  they  had  killed,  or 
driven  into  banishment ;  toward  whom  they  looked 
with  the  abhorrence  natural  for  those  who  dreaded, 
at  the  same  time,  the  loss  of  such  advantages,  and 
revenge  for  having  usurped  them.  In  Athens 
itself,  not  the  principles  of  democracy  only,  but 
more  especially  those  by  which  democratical  em- 
pire might  best  be  promoted,  would  be  sedulously 
inculcated,  and  would  become  popular  topics ;  and 
hence,  apparently,  what  has  been  called,  by  later 
writers,  the  conquest  of  Boeotia  by  Myronides,  was 
Plat.  Men.  sometimcs  spoken  of,  among  cotemporaries,  as  the 
p.  242.  t.  2.  deliverance  of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of 
its  freedom.  On  this  pretence  (and  apparently  to 
promote  ambitious  purposes,  the  Athenian  citizens, 
killed  in  that  expedition,  had,  first  after  those  who 
fell  in  the  Persian  invasion,  the  honor  of  a  public 
funeral. 

Through  such  circumstances  Greece  always 
swarmed  with  exiles  ;  and  those  unhappy  men 
were  perpetually  watching  opportunities  for  a  revo- 
lution, which  might  restore  them  to  their  country. 
The  impossibility  of  exact  discrimination  always 
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left  them  some  friends  in  their  respective  cities ; 
and  thus  the  fomidation  of  sedition  was  ever  read]^. 
Those  Bceotians  who  had  been  banished  in  conse-  Thucyd. 
quence  of  the  Athenian  conquest,  through  oppor-  modn. 
tunity  and  exertion,  of  which  no  particulars  remain  pii^'^jtf* 
reported,  made  themselves  masters  of  Orchomenus,  Penc 
Chseroneia,  and  some  smaller  towns.    Hopeless  of 
being  permitted  to  retain  quiet  possession,  necessity  B.C.  447. 
not  less  than  inclination  incited  them  to  push  for  ^*-  ^^-  ♦" 
farther  advantages.      The  Athenian    government 
prepared  an  army  to  reduce  them,  composed  chiefly 
of   allies,  with   only  one   thousand   heavy-armed 
Athenians.     Tolmides,  already  renowned  for  his 
atchievements  in  the  circumnavigation  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  appointed  to  the  comitland.    Apparently 
the  party  of  Thucydides  had  been  gaining  ground, 
and  Tolmides  was  of  that  party  ;  for  Pericles,  as 
Plutarch    informs    us,  disapproved    the    appoint- 
ment of  Tolmides,  and  augured  ill  of  the  expedi- 
tion.   Chaeroneia  was  however  taken,  those  men 
of  the    best  families  and  principal    influence   in 
Boeotia,  who  had  held  it,  were  condemned  to  sla- 
very, and  a  garrison  was  put  in  the  place.    But,  in 
the  meantime,  exiles  from  various  parts,  Boeotians 
and  others^^,  had  assembled  in  large  numbers  at 
Orchomenus:  the  Locrians,  who,  by  timely  sub- 
mission and  giving  hostages,  had  prevented  any 
expulsion  of  their  people,  joined  them  with  their 
whole  strength :  a  powerful  army  was  thus  collect- 
ed :  the  Athenian  forces,  retiming  toward  Attica, 
were  attacked  near  Coroneia.    Tolmides  was  killed,  v 

his  army  was  completely  defeated,  and  almost  every 
surviving  Athenian  Avas  made  prisoner. 

Thocyd.    We  want  information  who  all  the  oihen  were. 
VOL.  XI.  35     • 
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CHAP.       The  consequence  of  this  piisfoituiie  is  oim  amotag 

^^i^JI^  many  instances  of  an  inherent  weakness  in  the 
governments  of  the  little  Grecian  repubUcs,  which 
was  not  lessened  at  Athens  by  the  extent  of  its 
command.  Few  Athenian  families  wer^  wholly 
uninterested  in  the  prisoners  taken  at  Coroneia  s 
and  the  administration  could  ill  avoid  sacrificing 
public  advantage  to  private  feelings.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fermentation  within  the  state,  circum- 
stances were  threatening  without  The  Boeotians, 
now  strong  of  themselves,  would  scarcely  fail  of 
assistance  from  Peloponnesus;  for  the  enmity  of 
Lacedsemon,  tho  smothered  on  occasion  of  the 
afiair  of  Delphi,  could  not  but  be  apprehended 
when  any  encouraging  opportunity  might  offer.  At 
the  same  time  therefore  to  gratify  the  people  with 
the  recovery  of  their  captive  relations  and  friends, 
and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  a  combination  of 
enemies  which  might  indanger  the  remaining  de- 
pendencies of  the  commonwealth,  the  Athenian 
administration  hastily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Boeotians  ;  according  to  which  they  evacuated  im- 
mediately whatever  they  still  held  in  Boeotia,  and 
siurendered  all  claim  upon  that  rich  bordering 
province,  apparendy  the  most  desirable  of  all  pos- 
sible additions  to  the  Athenian  dominion. 

The  event  showed  the  urgency  for  acceding  to 
conditions  seemingly  so  disadvantageous ;  for  even 
thus  the  apprehended  evils  were  not  intirely  ob- 

B.C.446.  viated.    The  success  of  the  Boeotians  had  incour- 

OI.83.fW' 

Ann.  Thu.  u  Diodorus  places  the  revolt  of  Megara  in  the  first  year  of 
the  83d  Olympiad,  the  battle  of  Coroneia  in  the  second,  and 
the  revolt  of  Euhcea  in  the  thin).  Bat  Thucydides  asserti 
expressly,  that  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Megara  arrived  just 
as  Pericles  had  debarked  his  forces  in  Enboea  to  suppress  the 
revolt  there ;  which  happened,  he  says,  not  long  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  tiie  Boeotians,  that  followed  the 
battle  of  Coroneia. 
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liged  others  io  follow  their  example.    Euboea,  the    6ect>. 
nearest  of  iht  transmarine  dependencies  of  Athens,  ^^^^^^^ 
and  the  most  important,  revolted.    An  army,  now  Thucyd. 
put  under  the  command  oi  Pericles,  hastened  to  Diod.1.12. 
that  iland*     It  was  scarcely  landed  there,  when  in-  *^'  ^"  *  ''• 
telligence  arrived  at  Athens  that  the  Megarians  hav 
ing  renewed  their  connection  with  Corinth,  had  risen 
upon  the  Atheniah  garrison  in  Megara,  overpowered 
it,  and  put  all  to  the  sword,  except  those  who  could 
make  their  retreat  into  Nistea ;  and  this  information 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  still  more  alarming 
news,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  preparing  for 
an  invasion  of  Attica  with  the  whole  force  of  their 
confederacy.    The  death  of  Tolmides,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  the  commonwealth,  concurred  to  put  all  the 
powers  of  government  into  the  hands  of  Pericles. 
That  able  statesman  and  general  immediately  led 
back  his  forces  from  Euboea,  and  defeating  the 
Megarians,  with  theif  allies,  who  rashly  attempted 
to  protect  their  fields  against  his  ravages,  compelled 
them  to  confine  themselves  within  their  walls. 

The  Peloponnesian  invasion  did  not  take  place  B.C.445. 
till  the  following  spring*'^.  A  very  formidable  army  ^^  W-  ♦• 
then  marched.  The  command  was  committed,  not 
to  the  mature  age  and  tried  abilities  of  Archidamus, 
whether  because  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Pe- 
ricles, or  meer  Lacedasmonian  party-interest  decided, 
but  to  the  king  of  the  Eurystheneid  house,  Pleistoa- 
nax,  who  was  so  young  diat  another,  Cleandridas, 
was  joined  with  him  as  the  adviser  of  his  inexpe- 
rience.  The  army  entered  Attica^  ravaged  the 
Thriasian  plain,  and  incamped  near  Eleusis.  Peri- 
cles, with  the  w^hole  force  of  Athens,  took  a  station 

17  Thus  Dodv^ell,  upon  a  comparison  of  authorities  and  cir- 
cumstaaces,  has  apparently  well  deteriaiaed.  Amu  Thu.  ad 
ann.  445. 
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CHAF.    over  against  it :  but,  con6ider»ig  that  a  btfttle'  lost 
^^^JJ^  ^ight,  in  existing  circumstances,  be  fetal  to  the 
commonwealth,  and,  delaying  the  ordinary  resource 
of  defensive  war,  would  indanger  all  its  dependen- 
cies, he  had  recourse  to  policy ;  and  he  succeeded, 
it  was  commonly  supposed,  in  an  attempt  to  brU3e 
Cleandridas.     Without  any  apparent  cause,  the  Pe- 
Thncjd.    loponnesian  army  retreated  into  the  peninsula ;  and 
ft  1.  3.      the  allies  were  dismissed,  as  if  the  purpose  of  the 
piutlrit   expedition  had  been  accomplished.     Such  dissatis* 
Peric.       faction  insued  in  Lacedsemon,  that  Cleandridas  took 
alarm,  and  fled.     In  his  absence,  capi^  condemna* 
tion  was  pronounced  against  him  ;  and  the  young 
king  himself  being  called  into  judgement,  a  fine  was 
imposed  upon  him,  to  such  an  amount,  that,  being 
unable  to  discharge  it,  he  also  quitted  his  country. 
Pint.  Tit.    Pericles,  in  the  usual  report  of  the  expences  of  his 
command,  stated  ten  talents,  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  as  employed  for  a  neces* 
sary  purpose  without  expressing  what.     Secret-ser- 
vice money  was  not,  it  seems,  commonly  allowed  to 
Athenian  generals ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  in- 
stance of  singular  confidence  in  Pericles,  that  the 
Athenian  people  permitted  that  article  to  pass  un- 
questioned. 
Thucyd.^       The    Pelopounesian  army  being  gone,  Pericles 
again  transported  his  forces  intoEuboea,  and  quickly 
reduced  the  whole  iland.     The  Histieeans  were  ex- 
pelled, and  their  territory  was  apportioned  among 
Athenian  families ;  who,  according  to  the  usual  me- 
thod of  the   Greeks,  became  the    garrison,  while 
their  slaves  cultivated  the  lands.     The  rest  of  the 
Euboeans  were  admitted  to  a  capitulation,  by  which 
their  estates  and  the  municipal  administration  of  their 
towns  were  preserved  to  them. 


Peric. 


1. 1.C.114. 
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The  experienced  ksecurity  of  that  command 
which  the  Athenian  people  hekl  over  so  many  other 
little  republics,  now  induced  their  leaders  to  seek  an  Thucyd.  i. 
accommodation  with  the  Peloponnesians.    Callias  Diodor. ' 
and  Chares  were,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  mana-  piafj^J' 
gers  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians ;  Peric. 
and;  before  the  end  of  the  winter  after  the  invasion  of  ^-  '^'*- 

'  ad  ami* 

Attica,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  the  term  of  thir^  B.C. 445. 
years*  The  conditions,  which  remain  reported  by 
the  historian  Thucydides,  appear  very  disadvanta- 
geous to  Athens.  Boeotia  was  already  lost ;  the  city 
of  Megara  was  lost ;  but  the  Athenians  yet  held  the 
Megarian  ports  of  Nisaea  and  Pegae ;  they  had  still 
a  Tgarrison  in  the  Peloponnesian  city  of  Trcezen  ; 
and  the  Peloponnesian  province  of  Achaia  was  in 
their  interest.  AIL  these  were  given  up  :  garrisons 
were  withdrawn ;  and  where,  as  in  the  Achaian 
towns,  the  democratical  party,  among  the  people 
themselves,  were  as  the  garrison  for  Athens,  no  sup- 
port from  Athens  was  in  future  to  be  given  to  that 
party.  The  aristocratical  interest  then  recovering 
predominant  power,  but  wanting  for  its  security  the 
patronage  of  Lacedasmon,  Achaia  would  return  of 
course  to  the  Lacedasmonian  alliance^.  Such  con- 
cessions, without  any  equivalent,  sufficiently  mark 
the  sense  which  the  Athenian  administration  had  of 
the  tottering  fabric  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  leisure  of  peace  to  confirm  that  com- 

18  Qas  fuerit  ilia  Achaia,  juxta  cum  ignaiiasimis  Igngro. 
I^am  de  tota  provincia  quae  Achaia  dicitar,  locum  intelligere, 
absurdum  foret.  Not.  5.  c.  115.  1.  1.  Thuc.  ed.  Duk.  )  must 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  diificul^.  If  anj  could 
arise  upon  the  simple  consideration  of  the  passage  in  question, 
it  appears  fully  cleared  by  what  precedes  and  follows.  See  c. 
3.  b.  1.  c.  9.  b.  2.  and  c.  91.  b.  4.  On  the  contrary,  the  fancy 
of  Palmer  and  Hudson,  that  an  obscure  Corinthian  settlement 
in  JEtolia,  of  the  name  of  Chalcis,  was  intended,  appears  really 
wild. 
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maud  which  remained  to  the  commonwealth,  over 
so  many  ilands  and  so  many  transmarine  states  and 
colonies. 

The  train  of  distressing  eircmnstances,  following 
the  defeat  of  Tolmides,  concumd  with  the  various 
successes  of  the  new  general,  to  ruin  the  Anstocra^ 
tical  interest  at  Athens ;  and,  the  opposite  intoneat 
obtaining  a  decisive  superiority  in  the  popukur  as* 
aembly,  Thucydides  was  banished  by  ostracism. 
Thus  the  opposition,  which  compelled  Pericles  to 
resume  the  lead  of  the  democratical  interest  against 
the  aristocratical,  contributed  to  his  power  and  glory, 
making  him  in  a  manner  prince  of  Athens.  But  as 
it  was  a  power  that  could  only  be  maintained  by  stUi 
cultivating  the*  democratical  interest,  to  the  utter 
overthrow  of  the  aristocratical,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  balance  in  the  constitution,  the  result  was  ul- 
timately most  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
involved  no  small  amount  of  evils  for  all  Greecei 
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Aiairs  of  Greece  ftom  the  Thirty- Years  Truce  to 
that  commonly  called  the  Pelopoknesiak  War  ; 
with  a  summary  View  of  the  History  of  Mace- 
j>0NiA  ftx>m  Ae  earliest  Accounts. 


SECTION  I. 

MminutraH4m  of  PerieU* ;  Science^  Jhit^  ond  fint  Taste  at  AthtM- 
Change  in  iht  CandUion  of  Women  in  Greece :  Aspatia.  PopuUtr 
LUe$Uiottmes$  tU  jSUhene,  The  Anheiwm  Emfire  aueried  and  ex- 
tended.    Project  for  Union  of  Oratee* 

ATHENS  now  rested  six  years,  uningaged  in  any 
hostilities ;  a  longer  interval  of  perfect  peace  than 
she  had  before  known  in  above  forty  years,  elapsed 
since  she  rose  from  her  ashes  after  the  Persian  in- 
vasion. It  is  a  wonderful  and  singular  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  too  little  accounted  for 
by  anjrthing  reccnded  by  antient,  or  imagined  by 
modem  writers,  that,  during  this  period  of  turbu- 
lence, in  a  commonwealth  whose  whole  population 
in  free  subjects  amounted  scarcely  to  thirty  thou- 
sand families,  art,  science,  fine  taste,  and  politeness, 
should  have  risen  to  that  perfection  which  has  made 
Athens  the  mistress  of  the  world,  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Some  sciences  indeed  have  been 
carried  higher  in  modem  times,  and  art  has  put 
forth  new  branches,  of  which  some  have  given  new 
helps  to  science  :  but  Athens,  in  that  age,  reached 
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CHAP,    a  perfection  of  taste  that  no  country  hath  since  sur- 
^^^^  passed ;  but  on  the  contrary  all  have  looked  up  to, 
as  a  polar  star^  by  which,  after  sinking  in  the  deep- 
est barbarism,  taste  has  been  guided  in  its  restoration 
to  splendor,  and  the  observation  of  which  will  pro- 
bably  ever  be  the  surest  preservative  against  its 
future  corruption  and  decay. 
.    Much  of  these  circumstances  of  glory  to  A^thens, 
and  of  improvement,  since  so  extensively  spred  over 
the  world,  was  owing  tp  Pericles.     Peisistratus  had 
nourished  the  infancy  of  Attic   genius ;   Pericles 
brought  it  to  maturity.      In  the  age  of  Peisistratus 
books  were  scarcely  known,  science  was  vague,  and 
art  still  rude.      But  during  the  turbulent  period 
which  intervened,  things  had  been  so  wonderfully 
prepared,  that,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  science  and 
every  polite  art  waited,  as  it  were,  only  his  magic 
touch  to  exhibit  them  to  the  world  in  meridian 
Plat         splendor.     The  philosopher  Anaxagoras  of  Clazo- 
Aicib.  1.    mene,  whose  force  of  understanding  and  extent  of 
Plat.  Vit    science  acquired  him  the  appellation  of  the  Intel- 
Pcric.        jgj,^^  jjj^^  jjggjj  ^g  ^jQj.  Qf  ^g  youth  of  Pericles, 

and  remained  the  friend  of  his  riper  years.  Among 
those  with  whom  Pericles  chiefly  conversed  was  also 
the  Athenian  Pheidias,  in  whom,  with  a  capacity 
for  every  science,  was  united  the  sublimest  genius 
for  the  fine  arts,  which  he  professed  ;  and  Damon, 
who,  professing  only  music,  was  esteemed  the 
ablest  speculative  politician  that  the  world  had  yet 
produced.  Nor  must  the  celebrated  Aspasia  be 
omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  those  to  whom  Peri- 
cles ^I'as  indebted  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind ; 
Pint.  since  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  that 
Menex.  Socrates  himself  acknowleged  to  have  profited  fit)m 
the  instruction  of  that  extraordinary  woman. 
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It  will  not  be  the  place  here  to  inlarge  upon  the  sect. 
manners  any  more  than  upon  the  arts  and  knowlege,  '• 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  ;  yet  it  may  be  requisite  to 
advert  to  one  point,  in  which  a  great  Change  had 
taken  place  since  the  age  which  Homer  has  de- 
scribed. The  political  circumstances  of  Greece, 
and  especially  of  Athens,  had  contributed  much  to 
exclude  women  of  rank  from  general  society.  The 
turbulence  to  which  every  commonwealth  was  con-: 
tinually  liable,  from  the  contentions  of  faction,  made 
it  often  unsafe,  or  at  least  unpleasant  for  them  to  go 
abroad.  But  in  democracies  their  situation  was 
peculiarly  untoward.  That  form  of  government 
compelled  the  men  to  associate  all  with  all.  The 
general  assembly  necessarily  called  all  together ; 
and  the  vote  of  the  meanest  citizen  being  there 
of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  highest,  the  more 
numerous  body  of  the  poor  was  always  formidabte 
to  the  wealthy  few.  Hence  followed  the  utmost 
condescension,  or  something  more  than  condescen- 
sion, from  the  rich  to  the  multitude ;  and  not  to 
the  collected  multitude  only,  nor  to  the  best  among 
the  multitude,  but  principally  to  the  most  turbulent, 
illmannered,  and  worthless.  Not  those  alone  who 
sought  honors  or  commands,  but  all  who  desired 
security  for  their  property,  must  not  only  meet 
these  men  upon  a  footing  of  equality  in  the  general 
assembly,  but  associate  with  them  in  the  gymnasia 
land  porticoes,  flatter  them,  and  sometimes  cringe  to 
them.  The  ladies,  to  avoid  a  society  which  their 
fathers  and  husbands  could  not  avoid,  lived  with 
their  female  slaves,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  house  ; 
associating  little  with  oneanother,  and  scarcely  at 
all  with  the  men,  even  their  nearest  relations ;  and 
seldom  appearing  in  public,  but  at  those  religious 
festivals  in  which  antient  custom  required  the  wo- 
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CH4?.  nien  to  bear  a  part,  and  sacerdotal  autbori^  <W«lUI 

^^^JJJ^  insure  decency  of  conduct  towitrd  them.    Henc^ 

the  education  of  the  Greciaa  ladies  in  general,  fuul 

particularly  the  Athenian,  was  scarcely  above  that 

See  aiBo    of  their  slaves ;  and,  as  we  find  them  exhibited  in 

i^     lively  picture,  in  the  little  treatise  upon  dpmestic 

Diogeiton.  economy  remaining  to  us  from-  Xenophon,  they 

were  equally  of  uninstructed  minds,  and  unformed 

manners. 

To  the  deficiencies  to  which  women  of  rank  were 
thus  condenmed,  by  custom  which  the  new  politi- 
cal circumstances  of  the  country  had  superipduced 
upon  the  better  manners  of  the  heroic  ages,  was 
owing  that  comparative  superiority,  through  which 
some  of  the  Grecian  courtezans  attained  extraordi* 
nary  renown.  Carefully  instructed  in  every  elegant 
accomplishment,  and,  from  early  years^  accustomed 
to  converse  among  men,  and  men  of  the  higheat 
rank  and  most  improved  talents,  if  they  possessed 
understanding  it  became  cultivated  *i  and  to  their 
houses  men  Resorted,  not  merely  in  the  low  pu^uit 
of  sensual  pleasure,  bi^t  to  injoy,  often  in  the  mosi 
polished  company,  the  charms  of  female  conversa- 
tion, which,  with  women  of  rank  and  chamcter^ 
Flat  Tit  was  totally  forbidden.  Hence,  at  the  time  of  th^ 
*"^  invasion  under  Xei;xes,  more  than  one  Grecian  city 
is  said  to  have  been  iogaged  in  the  Persian  interest 
through  the  influence  of  Thargelia,  a  Milesian  cour- 
tezan, who  was  afterward  raised  to  the  thrcme  of 
Thessaly. 

Aspasia  was  also  a  Milesian,  the  daughter  of 
Axiochus ;  for  her  celebrity  has  preserved  her 
lather's  name.  With  uncommon  beauty  were 
joined  in  Aspasia  still  more  uncommon  talents ; 
and,  with  a  mind  the  most  cultivated,  manners  so 
d(ecent,  that,  m  h/^r  more  advanced  years,  not  only 


Socrates  proiessed  to  have  learAed  feloqiience  from   sfeqt. 
Jher,  but,  as  Plutarch  relates,  the  ladies  of  Athens  ,^^^^^^ 
used  to  accompany  their  husbands  to  her  house  for 
the  instruction  of  her  conversation.    Pericles  be* 
came  her  passionate  admirer,   and  she  attached 
herself  to  him  during  his  life :  according  to  Plutarch 
he  divbt-cfed  his  wife^  with  whom  he  had  lived  on 
HI  termi,  to  marry  her.     We  are  informed,  on  piatMen. 
higher  authority,  that  he  was  not  fortunate  in  his  &j|Ifcib.f; 
family,  his  sons  being  mentioned  by  Plato  as  youths  p*ii8.t.2. 
of  meaii  understanding.     After  he  was  once  firmly 
established  at  th^  head  of  the  Athenian  administra- 
tion, he  passed  his  little  leisure  from  public  busi* 
ness  mostiy  ih  company  with  Aspasia  and  a  few 
select  firiendi& ;  avoiding  that  extensive  society  in 
which  the  Athenians  in  general  delighted,  and  sel- 
dom seeil  by  the  people,  but  in  the  exercise  of 
some  public  office,   or  speaking  in  the    general 
assembly :   a  reserve  perhaps  as  advantageous  to 
him,  as  the  contrary  conduct  was  necessary-  to  the 
atnbidou^  who  were  yet  but  aspiring  at  greatness, 
or  to  the  wealthy  without  power,   who  desired 
security  to  their  property. 

Polity  united  with  natural  inclination  to  induce 
Pericles  to  patronize  the  arts,  and  call  forth  their 
finest  productions  for  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  the  Athenian  people.  The  Athenian  people 
were  the  despotic  soverein ;  Pericles  the  favorite 
and  minister,  whose  business  it  was  to  indulge  the 
soverein's  caprices  that  he  might  direct  their  mea- 
sures; afid  he  had  the  skill  often  to  direct  even 
their  caprices.  That  fine  taste  which  he  possessed 
eminently,  was  in  some  degree  general  among  the 
Athenians ;  and  the  gratification  of  that  fine  taste 
was  one  mean  by  which  he  retained  his  influence. 
Works  were  undertaken,  according  to  the  expres- 
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CHAF.    sion  of  Plutarch,  in  whose  time  Aey  still  remained 
^"'-  ^  perfect,  of  stupendous  magnitude,  and  in  form  and 
grace  inimitable ;  all  calculated  for  the  accommo* 
dation,  or  in  some  way  for  the  gratification,  of  the 
multitude.     Pheidias  was  superintendant  of  the 
works:    under   him  many  architects   and   artists 
«were  employed,  whose  merit  intided'them  to  fame 
with  posterity,  and  of  whose  labors  (such  is  the 
hardness  of  the  Attic  marble,  their  principal  mate- 
rial, and  the  mildness  of  the  Attic  atmosphere) 
relics  which  have  escaped  the  violence  of  men,  still 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
.  exhibit  all  the  perfection  of  design,  and  even  of 
workmanship,  which  earned  that  fame. 

Meanwhile  Pheidias  himself  was  executing  works 
of  statuary  which  were^  while  they  lasted,  the 
admiration  of  succeeding  times.  Nor  does  the 
testimony  to  these  works,  which  are  now  totally, 
or  almost  totally  lost,  rest  meerly  upon  Grecian 
report ;  for  the  Romans,  when  in  possession  of  all 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of  Grecian  art, 
scanty  relics  of  which  have  excited  the  wonder  and 
formed  the  taste  of  modem  ages,  were  at  a  loss  to 
express  their  admiration  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
works  of  Pheidias.  When  such  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art  of  sculpture,  it  were  a  solecism  to 
suppose  that  the  sister  art  of  painting  could  be 
mean,  since  the  names  of  Panaenus,  kinsman  of 
Pheidias,  and  Zeuxb  and  Parrhasius,  cotempo- 
raries,  remained  always  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Grecian  school.  At  the  same  time  the 
chaste  sublimity  of  the  great  tragic  poets  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that  extraordinary 
mixture  of  the  most  elegant  satire  with  the  grossest 
buffoonery,  the  old  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  were 
alternately  exhibited  in  immense  theaters,  at  the 
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pubtkv  expence,  and  for  the  amusement  of  the 
whole  people. 

Thus  captivatuig  the  Athenians  by  their  relish 
for  matters  of  taste  and  their  passion  for  amuse* 
flient,  Perides  confirmed,  his  authority  principally 
by  that  great  instrument  for  the  management  of  a 
people,  his  eloquence  :  but  this  was  supported  by« 
unremitted  assiduity  in  public  business,  and  evident 
superiority  of  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  iti  and, 
above  all,  by  an  ostentatious  integrity.    The  whole 
Athe^n  commonwealth  thus,  with  all  its  appur-  Apud. 
tenshces,  or,  in  the  words  of  cotemporary  authors,  Pcric!pSt. 
revenues,  armies,  fleets,  ilands,  the  sea,  friendships  ^^  Jj^^ 
and  alliances  with  kings  and  various  potentates,  and 
influence  that  commanded  several  Grecian  states 
and  many  barbarous  nations,  all  were  in  a  manner 
his  possession.     Plutarch  says  that,  while  thus, 
during  fifteen  years,  ruling  the  Athenian  empire, 
so  strict  and  scrupulous  was  his  economy  in  his 
private  afiairs,  that  he  neither  increased  nor  dimi- ' 
nished  his  paternal  estate  by  a  single  drachma: 
but,  according  to  the  more  probable  assertion,  and  ^^ocr.  de 
higher  authority  of  Isocrates,   his  private   estate  |&4!\f '2. 
suffered  in  maintaining  his  public  importance,  so  ^'  ^"«^* 
that  he  left  it  less  to  his  sons  than  he  had  received 
it  from  his  father. 

But  the  political  power  of  Pericles  resting  on 
the  patronage,  which  he  professed,  of  democracy, 
he  was  obliged  to  allow  much,  and  even  to  bear 
much,  that  a  better  constitution  would  have  put 
under  more  restraint.  Such,  under  his  administra- 
tion, was  the  popular  licentiousness,  that  the  comic 
poets  did  not  fear  to  vent,  in  the  public  theaters,  piat  yH. 
the  grossest  jokes  upon  his  person,  the  severest  ^*"*^* 
invectives  against  his  administration,  and  even  the 
i^dost  abominable  calmnnies   upon  his  character^ 


CHAP;  Hk  conheifetioii  with  AsjiBsia  l¥U  tiot  Itkdy  to 
^'^'  escape  their  satire.  She  was  called,  on  the  pubiie 
4tage^  the  Omphale  of  heJr  trnle,  the  Deianeiray  and 
eveii  the  Juno.  Many  circumstances  of  the  ad- 
ministrtitimi  of  Pericles  Wei«  malevolently  attributed 
to  her  influence,  and  much  gtoss  abuse  and  much 
ifnprobable  cahimny  was  vented  against  both  of 
them.  It  would  indeed  be  scarcely  possible  to  dis* 
tingnish  almost  any  truth  amid  the  licentiousness 
6f  wit,  and  the  violence,  not  to  say  the  atrocious^ 
ness,  of  party-spirit  at  Athens,  had  we  not  generally, 
for  this  interesting  period  of  history,  the  guidance 
of  a  cotemporiary  audior,  Thucydides  son  of  Oionift ; 
of  uncommon  abilities  and  still  niore  uncommon 
impartiality,  and  whose  ample  fortune,  great  con- 
nections, and  high  situsltion  in  the  commonwealth^ 
opened  to  him  superior  means  of  information.  For 
what  is  omitted  in  the  concise  review  of  Grecian 
stfiairs,  which  he  has  prefixed  td  his  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  have  sometimes  some  testi- 
mony from  Xenophbn,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Isoorates, 
or  the  orators.  To  later  writers,  when  not  in  some 
degree  supported  by  these,  it  is  seldom  safe  lo 
trust.  Sometimes  they  have  adopted  reports  care- 
lessly ;  and  often,  as  we  find  Plutarch  frequently' 
acknowleging,  they  have  been  unable  to  imravel 
truth  amid  contradiction  and  improbability.  Indeed 
Plutarch,  tho  often  extremely  negligent,  is  yet  ofteA, 
and  especially  for  the  life  of  Pericles,  our  best 
assistant.  He  frequently  quotes  his  authorides  ; 
aiid  where  unbiassed  by  some  evident  prejudice, 
he  is  generally  impartial. 

We  may  then  trust  the  united  authorities  of  Thu- 
cydides, Isocrates,  and  Plutarch,  notwithstanding 
the  vague  accusations  reported  by  Diodorus  and 
Others,  that  the  clear  integrity  of  Pericles,  not  less 


tksn  the  wisdcmi  of  his  public  conduct,  was  his  isBcr. 
diield  against  the  scurrility  of  the  comic  poeta,  so  '* 
adapted  to  make  impression  on  the  popular  mind,  a^ 
well  as  against  evevy  effort  of  the  opposing  OFators\ 
One  great  point  however  of  his  policy  was  to  keep 
the  people  always  either  amused  or  employed* 
During  peace  an  exercising  squadron  of  sixty  tri-< 
reme  gs^lies  was  sent  out  for  eight  months  in  every 
jwr.  Nor  was  this  without  a  farther  use  than 
meerly  ingaging  the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
Hiaintaining  the  navy  in  vigor.  Himself  occasion- 
ally took  the  command ;  and  sailing  among  the  dis-* 
taut  dependencies  of  the  empire,  setded  disputes 
belwoen  them,  and  confirmed  the  power  and  ex- 
tended the  influence  of  Athena.  The  .£gean  and 
the  Prc^ntis  did  not  bound  his  voyages :  he  pene^ 
trated  into  the  Euxine  ;  and  finding  the  distant  Gre-^ 
cian  setdement  of  Sinope  divided  between  Timesi* 
leos,  who  affected  the  tyranny,  and  an  opposing 
party,  he  left  there  Lamachus  with  thurteon  ships, 
and  a. body  of  landforces,  with  whose  assistance  to 
the  popular  side  the  tyrant  and  those  of  his  faction 
were  expelled.  Their  houses  and  property,  ai^r-. 
lioned  into  six  hundred  lots,  were  offered  to  so  many 
Athenian  citizens ;  and  volunteers  were  not  wanting 
to  go  upon  such  conditions  to  settle  at  Sinope.  To 
disburdien  the  government  at  home,  by  jNtyviding 
advantageous  establishments,  in  distant  parts,  for  the 
poor  and  discontented  among  the  soverein  citizens 
of  Athens,  was  a  policy  o^n  resorted  to  by  Peri* 
cles.     We  have  already  seen  him  conducting  a 

i  The  expression  of  Tkucydides  is  of  that  fordble  kifid  whkh 
Ifi  almost  peculiar  to  him,  and  to.  which  his  character  gives  an 
additional  weight  that  it  would  hardlj  hare  from  any  other 
writer:  nf;ixXi}c-^— -^vcunotf  6v  cy  rs  ofidifMm  nai  rfi  yvu^^ 
)(fi||Mtrwy  fi  dm^^oMiigMufkwri^  7«v^v^.    Ttuicyd.  1, 2.  c.  66. 
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CHAP,    oolony  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese;   and  it  was 
^'"-     during  his  administration,  in  the  same  year,  atcord- 


Ch.  12.  i.  ing  to  Diodorus,  in  which  the  thirty  years  truce  was 
Hilt         concluded,  that  the  deputation  came  from  the  Thes- 
Diod.1.12.  salian  adventurers,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Ch!i!l^  Crotoniats  from  their  attempted  establishment  in  die 
Hi^**       deserted  territory  of  Sybaris,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  colony  was  established,  under  his  patron- 
age, with  which  Herodotus  and  Lysias  settled  at 
Thurium. 

Plutarch  has  attributed  to  Pericles  a  noble  project, 
unnoticed  by  any  earlier  extant  authc»*,  but  worthy 
of  his  capacious  mind,  and  otherwise  also  bearing 
some  chaiacters  of  authenticity  and  truth.  It  was 
no  Jess  dian  to  unite  all  Greece]  under  one  great 
federal  government,  of  which  Athens  should  be  the 
capital.  But  the  immediate  and  direct  avowal  of 
such  a  purpose  would  be  likely  to  raise  jealousies  so 
numerous  and  extensive,  as  to  fonn  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  the  execution.  The  religion  of  the  nation, 
tho  even  in  this  every  town  and  almost  every  family 
claimed  something  .peculiar  to  itself,  was  yet  that 
alone  in  which  the  Gh^cian  people  universally  claim- 
ed a  clear  common  interest.  In  the  vehemence  of 
public  alarm,  during  the  Persian  invasion,  vows  had 
been  in  some  places  made  to  the  gods,  for  sacrifices, 
to  an  extent  beyond  what  the  votaries,  when  blessed 
with  deliverance  beyond  hope,  were  able  to  per- 
form ;  and  some  temples,  destroyed  by  the  invaders, 
probably  also  from  the  scantiness  of  means  of  those 
in  whose  territories  they  had  stood,  were  not  yet  re- 
stored. Taking  these  circumstances  then  for  his 
ground,  Pericles  proposed  that  a  congress  of  depu- 
ties from  every  republic  of  the  nation  should  be 
assembled  at  Athens,  for  the  piupose  first,  of  inquir- 
mg  concerning  vows  for  the  safety  of  Greece  yet 
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unperformed^  and  temples,  injured  by  the  barb&-  sect. 
rims,  not  yet  restored ;  and  then  of  proceeding  to  '* 
concert  measures  for  the  lasting  security  of  naviga- 
tkm  in  the  Grecian  seas,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  by  land  also  between  all  the  states  composing 
die  Greek  nation.  The  naval  question,  but  still  more 
the  ruin  which,  in  the  Persian  invasion,  had  be&llen 
Northern  Greece,  and  especially  Attica,  while  Pelo- 
ponnesus had  felt  nothing  of  its  evils,  gave  preten- 
sion for  Athens  to  take  the  lead  in  the  business. 
On  the  motion  of  Pericles,  a  decree  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  directed  the  appointment  of  ministers, 
to  invite  every  Grecian  state  to  send  its  deputies* 
Plutarch,  rarely  attentive  to  political  information,  has 
not  at  all  indicated  what  attention  was  shown,  or 
what  participation  proposed,  for  Lacedaemon.  His 
prejudices  indeed  we  find  very  generally  adverse  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  government,  and  favoring  the, 
Athenian  democracy.  But,  judging  from  the  friend- 
ship which,  according  to  the  authentic  information 
of  Thucydides,  subsisted  between  Pericles  and  Ar- 
chidamus,  king  of  LacedamiOn,  through  life,  it  is 
litde  likely  that,  in*  putting  forward  the  project  for 
the  peace  of  Greece,  Pericles  would  have  proposed 
anydiing  derogatory  to  the  just  weight  and  dignity 
of  Sparta ;  which  would  indeed  have  been,  with  the 
pretence  of  ihe  purpose  of  peace,  only  to  have  put 
forward  a  project  of  contest.  Pericles,  when  he 
formed  his  coalition  with  Cimon,  seems  to  have  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  inlai^ed  views  of  that  great 
man,  and  with  the  hope  that,  through  their  coalition, 
both  the  oligarchal  and  the  democratical  powers  in 
Athens  might  be  held  justly  balanced,  had  early  in 
view  to  establish  the  peace  of  Greece  on  a  union  be- 
tween Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  It  is  however,  evi- 
dent, from  die  narrative  of  Thucydides,  that  Archi- 
voL.  II.  37 
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CHAP,  damus  rarely  could  direct  the  measures  of  the  Lace- 
^^"^  daemonian  government.  On  a  view  of  all  informa- 
tion then  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  project  of 
Pericles  was  concerted  with  Archidamus  ;  and  that 
the  opposition  of  those  in  Lacedasmon  of  an  adverse 
faction,  concurred  with  opposition  from  those  in 
Athens,  who  apprehended  injury  to  their  interest 
from  a  new  coalition  with  the  aristocratical  party,  to 
compel  the  great  projector  to  abandon  his  magnifi- 
cent and  beneficent  purpose  in  a  stage  so  early,  that 
It  was  no  object  for  the  notice  of  the  able  and  accu- 
rate cotemporary  historian,  in  that  valuable  abridge- 
ment of  early  Grecian  history  which  precedes  his 
narrative  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


SECTION  11. 

Wur  between  Samos  and  Miletut :  Interference  of  Athent :  Armamtnt 
wider  PerideM  :  Samoi  taken.  Funeral  Solemnity  at  Jlthem  in  konor 
of  the  Slain  in  their  Countr^s  Service, 

Peace  between  Laceda&mon  and  Athens  was  indis* 
pensable  toward  the  quiet  of  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
but,  in  the  want  of  such  a  union  as  Pericles  had 
projected,  was  unfortunately  far  from-  insuring  it ; 
and  when  war  began  anywhere,  tho  among  the  most 
distant  settlements  of  the  Grecian  people,  how  far 
it  might  extend  was  not  to  be  foreseen.    A  dispute 
between  two  Asiatic  states,  of  the  Athenian  confe- 
deracy, led  Athens  into  a  war,  which  gready  indan- 
gered  the  truce  made  for  thirty  years,  when  it  had 
B.C.440.  scarcely  lasted  six.     Miletus  and  Samos,  claiming 
Ol  If  f  each  the  sovereinty  of  Priene,  itself  originally  a  free 
i.c^Tis.*  Grecian  commonwealth,  asserted  their  respective 
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pretensions  by  arms.  The  Milesians,  not  till  they  sect. 
were  suffering  under  defeat,  applied  to  Athens  for  ,^^^^1^^ 
redress,  as  of  a  flagrant  injury  done  them.  The  usual 
feuds  within  every  Grecian  state  furnished  assistance 
to  their  clamor ;  for,  the  aristocracy  prevailing  at  that 
time  in  Samos,  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party 
joined  the  enemies  of  their  country,  in  accusing 
the  proceedings  of  its  government  before  the  Athe- 
nian people.  The  opposition  at  Athens  maliciously  Piut.  tH. 
imputed  the  measures,  which  followed,  to  the  weak  ^^' 
compliance  of  Pericles  with  the  sdicitations  of 
Aspasia,  in  favor  of  her  native  city ;  but  it  appears 
clearly  from  Thucydides,  that  no  such  motive  was 
necessary :  the  Athenian  government  would  of 
course  take  connifiance  of  the  cause ;  and  such  a 
requisition  as  might  be  expected,  was  accordingly 
sent  to  the  Samian  administration,  to  answer  by 
deputies  at  Athens  to  the  charges  urged  against 
them.  The  Samians,  unwilling  to  submit  their 
claim  to  the  arbitration  of  those  who  they  knew 
were  always  systematically  adverse  to  the  aristocrat- 
ical  interest,  refused  to  send  any  deputies.  A  fleet 
of  forty  trireme  galleys,  however,  brought  them 
to  immediate  submission  ;  their  government  was 
changed  to  a  democracy,  in  which  those  who  had 
headed  the  opposition  of  course  took  the  lead ;  and 
to  insure  permanent  acquiescence  from  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  fifty  men  and  fifty  boys,  of  the 
first  families  of  the  iland,  were  taken  as  hostages, 
and  placed  under  an  Athenian  guard  in  the  iland 
of  Lemnos. 

What  Herodotus  mentions,  as  an  observation 
applicable  generally,  we  may  readily  believe  was  on 
this  occasion  experienced  in  Samos,  ^  that  the  lower 
^  people  were   most  unplqasant   associates  to  the 
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CHAP.  ^  nobles*.'    A  number  of  these,  unaUe  to  support 
^"*    the  oppression  to  which  they  found  themselves  ex- 


posed, quitted  the  iland,  and  applied  to  Pissuthnes^ 
satrap  of  Sardis,  from  whom  they  found  a  favorable 
reception.  At  the  same  time  they  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  those  of  their  party  remaining 
in  SamoSy  and  they  ingaged  in  their  interest  the  city 
of  Byzantium,  itself  a  subject-ally  of  Athens.  Col* 
lecting  then  about  seven  hundred  auxiliary  soldiers^ 
they  crossed  by  night  the  narroiV  channel  which 
separates  Samos  from  Ae  continent,  and  being 
joined  by  their  friends,  they  surprized  and  over- 
powered the  new  administration.  Without  delay 
they  proceeded  to  Lemnos,  and  so  well  conducted 
their  enterprize,  that  they  carried  off  their  hostages, 
together  with  the  Athenian  guard  set  over  tfaenu 
To  win  more  effectually  the  favor  of  the  satrap,  the 
Athenian  prisoners  were  presented  to  him.  Recerv^ 
ing  then  assurance  of  assistance  from  Byzantium, 
and  being  not  without  hopes  from  Lacedsemony  they 
prepared  to  prosecute  their  success  by  immediately 
undertaking  an  expedition  against  Miletus. 
Thncyd.!.  Information  of  diese  transactions  arriving  quickly 
117.'  *^^'  **  Athens,  Pericles,^  with  nine  others,  according  ta 
the  antient  military  constitution,  joined  with  him  in 
command,  hastened  to  Samos  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
trireme  galleys.  Sixteen  of  these  were  detached* 
some  to  Chios  and  Lesbos,  to  require  the  assistance 
of  the  squadrons  of  those  ilands,  the  rest  to  the 
Carian  coast,  to  look  out  for  a  Phenician  fleet  in  the 
Persian  service,  which  was  expected  to  support  the 
Samians.  Pericles  with -the  remaining  forty-four 
ships  met  the  Samian  fleet  of  seventy,  returning 
from  Miletus,  and  defeated  it.    Being  soon  after 

'  2uvo{xi|fM(  Ax^Btprdrwnv.    Herod.  1.  7.  c.  156. 
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jomed  by  forty  more  galleys  firom  Athens,  and 
tweBt3'-five  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  he  debarked 
his  infiantry  on  the  iland  of  Samos,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  the  same  name,  by  land  and  sea.  Intel* 
ligence  meanwhile  arriving  that  the  fleet  from  Phe- 
nicia  was  approaching,  Pericles  went  with  sixty  of 
his  galleys  to  Caunus  in  Caria ;  apparently  appre- 
hensive for  his  small  squadron  there.  The  Samians, 
UBder  the  conduct  of  the  able  Melissus,  (who,  as 
was  not  unusual  in  thjit  age,  united  the  characters  of 
philosopher  and  military  commander)  hastened  to 
profit  from  his  absence.  Issuing  unexpectedly  from 
the  harbor  with  their  fleet,  they  attacked  the  Athe« 
nian  naval  camp,  which  was  imfbrtified,  destroyed 
the  ships  stationed  as  an  advanced  guard^  and  then 
defeated  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  hastily  formed  for 
action  against  them.  Becoming  thus  masters  of 
the  sea,  during  fourteen  days  they  had  all  opportu^* 
nity  for  carrying  supplies  into  the  town. 

Meanwhile  an  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  Thacjd. 
states  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  was  held  i-i-c-^i* 
at  Sparta,  to  consider  whether  the  aristocratical 
party  in  Samos  should  be  protected  in  what,  ac- 
corcUng  to  Grecian  political  tenets  extensively  held 
in  that  age,  was  rebellion^.  The  Corinthians,  yet 
weak  from  the  consequences  of  their  last  war  with 
Athens,  principally  decided  the  assembly  to  the 

'  Tcl(  vtp^'koixiSa^  vav( :  for  which  may  be  consalted  Schef^ 
fer^s  treatise  de  MiliUi  Navali,  1.  3.  c.  4.  p.  108.  tho  he  is  not 
Teiy  satisfactorj.  I  would  not  however  undervalae  his  labo- 
rious compilatioD,  which  may  oflen  guard  against  the  suppo- 
sition of  what  was  not,  where  it  f^Is  to  inform  what  was. 

^  Ministers  from  Corinth,  afterward  giving  an  account  to  the 
Athenian  assembly  of  what  had  passed  at  Sparta  upon  the 
occaaion  mentioned  in  the  text,  afiirmed  that  their  deputies 
had  asserted  the  right  of  every  leading  city  to  runsu  its 
allies :  rou^  ff^Brifwg  iofi^x^^  ^"^^^  ^^^  xoXo^fitv.  Thucyd. 
L  1.  c.  43. 
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CHAF.    rejection  of  the  proposal.     Indeed,  unless  an  inva- 
,^^^^1^  sion  of  Attica  by  land  might  have  been  effectual, 
the  confederacy  had  not  means  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution ;  for  its  naval  strength  was  very  unequal  to 
a  contention  with  that  of  Athens. 

The  Samians,  thus  disappointed  of  assistance 
from  Peloponnesus,  were  weakly  supported  by  the 
satrap,  and  the  promised  succour  from  Byzantium 
was  delayed.  The  return  of  Pericles  therefore 
compelled  them  to  confine  themselves  within  their 
harbor :  and  shortly  a  reinforcement  arrived  to  him, 
which  might  have  inabled  a  less  skilful  commander 
to  overbear  opposition ;  forty  galleys  from  Atdca, 
under  Thucydides,  Agnon,  and  Phormion*,  were 
followed  by  twenty  more  under  Tlepolemus  and 
Anticles,  while  thirty  came  from  Chios  and  Lesbos. 
The  Samians  made  one>  vain  attempt  to  cut  off  a 
part  of  this  formidable  naval  force ;  and  then,  in 
the  ninth  month  from  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  they  capitulated :  their  ships  of  war  were 
siurendered,  their  fortifications  were  destroyed,  they 
bound  themselves  to  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  by  instalment  for  the  expences  of  the  war, 
and  they  gave  hostages  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity 
to  the  soverein  commonwealth  of  Athens.  The 
Byzantines,  not  waiting  the  approach  of  the  co- 
ercing fleet,   sent  their  request  to  be   readmitted 

'  The  historian  not  having  distinguished  the  Thacjdidea 
here  spoken  of,  by  the  mention  of  his  father's  name,  it  remains 
in  doubt  who  he  was.  Some  have  supposed  him  the  historian 
himself;  others,  the  son  of  Melesias,  once  the  opponent  of 
Pericles,  now  reconciled  to  him ;  while  others  have  imagined 
a  third  person  of  the  name,  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  history. 
No  certainty  can  be  had,  and  the  matter  is  not  important ;  hot 
the  first  supposition  appears  to  me  far  the  most  probable. 
Agnon  and  Phormion  become,  in  the  course  of  the  history, 
farther  known  to  us. 
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to  their  former  terms  of  subjection,  which  was    .sect. 
granted.  s.^^^ 

This  rebellion,  alarming  and  troublesome  at  the 
time  to  the  administration  of  Athens,  otherwise 
little  disturbed  the  internal  peace  of  the  common* 
wealth  ;  and  in  the  event  contributed  rather  to 
strengthen  its  command  over  its  dependencies. 
Pericles  took  occasion  from  it  to  acquire  fre^ 
popularit)'.  On  the  return  of  the  armament  to 
Athens,  the  accustomed  solemnities  in  honor  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  were  performed 
with  new  splendor;  and  in  speaking  the  funeral 
oration,  he  exerted  the  powers  of  -  his  eloquence 
very  highly  to  the  gratification  of  the  people.  As 
he  descended  from  the  bema,  even  the  women 
presented  him  with  chaplets ;  an  idea  derived  from 
the  ceremonies  of  the  public  games,  where  the 
crowning  with  a  chaplet  was  the  distinction  of  the 
victors,  and,  as  something  approaching  to  divine 
honor,  was  held  among  the  highest  tokens  of  admi* 
ration,  esteem,  and  respect. 


SECTION  IIL 

jiffairs  of  Corcyra  :  Sedition  at  Epidamnus :  War  between  Coreyra  and 
Corinth  :  Defeat  of  the  antient  Ships  of  War  :  dejieient  J^aval  SktU  of 
the  Peloponntnam :  Sea-fight  off  Actium  :  Jtccession  of  the  Corey- 
rouint  to  the  Athenian  Confederacy :  Sea-fight  off  Sybota  :  Infraction 
of  the  Thirty-years  Truce. 

The  threatened  renewal  of  general  war  in  Greece    sect. 
having  been  obviated,  by  the  determination  of  the  v,^-v^ 
Peloponnesian  congress  not  to  interfere  between 
the  Athenians  and  their  Asiatic  allies,  peace  pre- 
vailed during  the  next  three  years  after  the  sub- 
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CHA?.    mission  of  the  Samians ;  or.  If  hostilities  occurred 
anywhere,  they  were  of  so  little  importance  that  no 


account  of  them  remains*  A  fiital  spark  then,  rais- 
ing fire  in  a  comer  of  the  country,  hitherto  little 
within  the  notice  of  history,  the  blaze  rapidly  sprcd 
over  the  whole,  with  inextinguishable  fury ;  inso* 
much  that  the  further  history  of  Greece,  with  some 
splendid  episodes,  is  chiefly  a  tale  of  calamities, 
which  the  nation,  in  ceaseless  exertions  of  misdi- 
rected valor  and  genius,  brought  upon  itself 

The  iland  of  Corcyra,  occupied  in  an  early  age 
by  a  colony  from  Corinth,  became,  in  process  of 
time,  too  powerful  to  remain  a  dependency,  and, 
becoming  independent,  was  too  near  a  neighbor, 
and  too  much  ingaged  in  the  same  course  of  mari- 
time commerce,  not  to  be  the  rival  and  the  enemy 
of  its  metropolis.  It  was  common  for  the  Grecian 
colonies,  even  when  they  acknowleged  no  politi- 
cal subjection,  to  pay  a  reverential  regard  to  the 
mother-country;  holding  themselves  bound  by  a 
Thacyd.  kuid  of  religious  superiority.  At  all  public  sacri- 
1.1.  c.  26.  gggg  j^j^j  festivals,  the  citizens  of  the  mother- 
country  were  complimented  with  the  precedency ; 
c.  24.  and,  if  a  colony  was  to  be  sent  out,  it  was  usual 
to  desire  a  citizen  of  the  mother-country  for  die 
leader.  Thus,  it  was  supposed,  the  gods  of  their 
forefathers  would  still  be  their  gods,  would  favor 
the  entcrprize,  and  extend  their  lasting  protection 
to  the  settiement. 

Corcyra,  already  populous,  had  not  yet  intirely 
broken  its  connection  with  Corinth,  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken  by  its  government  to  settie  a  colony  on 
the  lUyrian  coast.  An  embassy  was  therefore  sent, 
in  due  form,  to  desire  a  Corinthian  for  the  leader. 
Phalius,  of  a  family  boasting  its  descent  from  Her- 
cules, was  accwdingly  appointed  to  that  honor : 
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some  Corinthians,  and  others  of  Dorian  race,  ac-  sect. 
companied  him ;  and  Phalius  thus  became  the  ,^^^^ 
nominal  founder  of  Epidamnus,  which  was  however 
considered  as  a  Corcyraean,  not  a  Corinthian  colony* 
But  in  process  of  time,  Epidamnus,  growing 
populous  and  wealthy,  followed  the  example  of  its 
mother-country,  asserted  independency,  and  main- 
tained the  claim.  Like  most  other  Grecian  cities, 
it  was  then,  during  many  years,  torn  by  sedition ; 
and  a  war  supervening  with  the  neighboring  barba- 
rians, it  fell  much  from  its  former  florishing  state. 
But  the  spirit  of  faction  remaining,  in  spite  of  mis- 
fortune, untamed,  the  commonalty  at  length  ex- 
pelled all  the  higher  citizens.  These,  finding 
refuge  among  the  Illyrians,  ingaged  with  them  in  a 
predatory  war,  which  was  unremittingly  carried  on 
against  the  city  by  land  and  sea.  Unable  thus  to 
rest,  and  nearly  deprived  of  means  even  to  subsist, 
the  Epidamnians  in  possession  resolved  to  request 
assistance  from  Corey ra.  Conscious  however  that 
their  state  had  no  claim  of  merit  with  the  mother- 
country,  those  deputed  on  this  business,  when  they 
landed  on  the  iland,  instead  of  presenting  them- 
selves with  the  confidence  of  public  ministers,  put 
on  the  usual  habit  of  suppliants,  and  betaking 
themselves  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  thence  addressed 
their  petition.  The  government  of  Corcjrra  appears 
to  have  been  at  this  time  aristocratical ;  and  hence 
arose,  with  the  Epidamnian  ministers,  the  greater 
doubt  of  a  favorable  reception.  In  their  petition, 
therefore,  they  ventured  to  desire  nothing  more  than 
the  mediation  of  their  metropolis  with  their  ex- 
pelled fellowcitizens,  and  protection  against  the 
barbarians ;  but  even  this  humble  supplication  was 
totally  rejected. 

VOL.  II.  38 
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CHAP.       On  die  return  of  their  ministers,  the  Epidanmi- 

^^^JJI^  ans,  in  great  distress,  determined  to  recur  to  the 

Thucyd.     antient  resonrce  of  desponding  states,  the  Delphian 

oracle.      Sending  a  solemn  deputation  to  Delphi, 

they  put  the  question  to  the  God,  *  Whether  it 

*  would  be  proper  for  them  to  endevor  to  obtain 

*  protection  from  Corinth,  by  acknowleging  that 
'city   as  their  metropolis,  and   submitting  them- 

*  selves  accordingly  to  its  authority  ?*  The  response 
directed  them,  in  clear  terms,  to  do  so  ;  and  a 
deputation  was  in  consequence  immediately  sent  to 
Corinth^ 

The  Corinthians  were  upon  no  friendly  terms 
with  Corcyra.  The  people  of  that  iland,  now 
among  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  Greece, 
had  not  only,  shaken  off  all  political  dependence 
upon  them,  but  denied  them  all  those  honors  and 
compliments  usually  paid  by  Grecian  colonies  to 
their  parent  states.  Animosity  therefore  stimulating, 
the  oracle  incouraging,  and  the  appearance  of  a  fair 
claim  seeming  moreover  to  justify  the  opportunity 
for  making  an  acquisition  of  dominion,  the  Corin- 
thians  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Epidamnians. 
A  number  of  adventurers  was  collected  to  strengthen 
the  colony  ;  and  a  body  of  Corinthian  troops,  with 
some  Ambraciot  and  Leucadian  auxiliaries,  was  ap* 

aMig  dMsTks  ^agommi^  iiou  ^BfUmg  ^wsWw.  Thucyd.  1.  I.e. 
25.  Id  Thucydides^s  account  of  the  disputes  between  Corinth, 
Corcyra,  and  Epidamnus,  and  of  that  which  followed  about 
Potidsa,  we  have  more  anthentic  information  concerning  the 
proper  connection  between  a  Grecian  colony  and  its  metropo- 
lis, than  is  perhap9  elsewhere  to  be  found ;  but  we  are  with- 
out means  of  determining  the  exact  import  of  the  expressions 
^rapoi^flu  n^v  «oXiv  CHf  oixi^oT^,  and  ^Sfi.ovaf  oroiSMfdou,  and  we  are 
equally  uniniormed  of  the  proper  authority  of  those  Corinthian 
magistrates  whom  we  find,  in  the  sequel,  annually  sent  to  the 
colony  of  Potidaea  in  Thrace. 
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pointed  to  convoy  them.     Fearful  however  of  (he    sect. 
naval  force  of  Corcyra,  which  far  exceeded  that  of  ,^^plil^ 
Corinth,,  they  passed  by  land  to  Apollonia,  and,  B.C.43e. 
ihtte  imbarking,  proceeded  by  sea  to  Epidamnus.  ^*Mf 

No  sooner  was  it  known  at  Corcyra  that  the 
Corinthians  had  thus  taken  possession  of  a  colony 
in  whose  affairs  the  Corcyrgeans  themselves  had 
refused  to  interfere,  than  the  affair  was  taken  up 
with  warm  resentment.  Twenty-five  triremes  were 
immediately  dispatched,  with  a  requisition  to  the 
Epidamnians  to  receive  their  expelled  fellowciti- 
zens  (few  these  had  now  been  supplicating  protection 
from  Corcyra)  and  to  dismiss  die  Corinthian  colo- 
nists and  garrison.  This  being  refused,  a  rein- 
forcement was  sent  to  the  squadron,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  expelled  Epidamnians  and  the 
neighboring  Illyrians,  laid  siege  to  the  town. 

The  Corinthian  government  was  prepared  to  Thucyd. 
expect  such  measures.  As  soon  therefore  as  intel-  ^'  ^'  ®'  ^\ 
ligence  of  them  was  received,  a  proclamation  was 
published,  offering  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of 
Epidamnus  to  any  who  would  go  immediately  to 
settle  there,  and  also  to  any  who,  choosing  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  the  present  circumstances,  would  pay 
fifty  drachmas  toward  the  expence  of  the  expedition. 
What  the  advantages  annexed  to  the  citizenship  of 
Epidamnus  were  we  are  not  informed,  but  an  allot- 
ment of  land  would  probably  make  a  part,  and  the 
sum  to  be  risked  was  small.  Corinth  abounded 
with  rich  men  and  poor  ;  and  many  were  found  to 
ingage  personally  in  the  adventure,  and  many  to 
pay  for  the  chance  of  profit  firom  the  event.  But 
Corinth  had  at  this  time  only  thirty  ships  of  war, 
'whereas  Corcyra  was  able  to  put  to  sea  near  four 
times  the  number ;  being,  next  to  Athens,  the  most 
powerful  maritime  state  of  Greece.      Application- 
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CHAP,  was  therefimre  made  to  the  republics,  with  which 
^J^JJI^  Corinth  was  most  bound  in  friendship,  for  naral 
Tbncyd.    assistance.     Eight  ships  were  thus  obtained  from 
ftc.so.  '  Megara,  four  from  the  Paleans  of  Cephallenia,  five 
fit)m  Epidaurus,  one   from  Hermione,  two  from 
Troezen,  ten  from  Leucas,  eight  fix>m  Amhracia, 
and  the  Eleians  lent  some  unmanned.     Loans  of 
money  were  moreover  obtained  from  the  EUdans, 
Phliasians,  and  Thebans. 
c.  92.  It  had  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Corcyraeans, 

'^'  ilanders  and  strong  at  sea,  to  ingage  in  no  alliances. 
They  had  avoided  both  the  Peloponnesian  and  the 
Athenian  confederacy;  and  with  this  policy  they 
had  hitherto  prospered.  But,  alarmed  now  at  the 
combination  formed  against  them,  and  fearing  it 
might  still  be  extended,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Lacedsemon  and  Sicyon ;  who  prevailed  so  ftr  that 
ministers  from  those  two  states  accompanied  them 
Li?^28.  ^^  Corinth,  as  mediators  in  the  existing  diflferences. 
In  presence  of  these  the  Corcyraean  ambassadors 
proposed,  to  the  Corinthian  government,  to  submit 
the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  any  Pelo- 
ponnesian states,  on  which  they,  could  agree  ;  or  to 
the  Delphian  oracle,  which  the  Corinthians  had 
supposed  already  &vorable  to  them.  The  Corin* 
thians,  however,  now  prepared  for  war,  and  ap- 
parently persuaded  that  neither  Lacedasmon  nor 
Sicyon  would  take  any  active  part  against  them, 
refused  to  treat  upon  any  equal  terms,  and  the  Cor- 
cyrsean  ambassadors  departed. 
B.C.435.  The  Corinthians  then  hastened  to  use  the  force 
01.  78.  J.  ^i^gy  j^j^^  collected.  The  troops  were  already  im- 
barked,  when  they  sent  a  herald  to  Corcyra  formal* 
ly  to  declare  war  ;  a  ceremony  required  by  custom, ' 
which,  throughout  Greece,  was  held  sacred.  But 
tho  they  would  not  omit  this^  they  would  deky  it, 
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till  it  might  in  the  least  possible  degree  answer  its 
prefer  purpose.  The  armament  consisting  of 
seventy-five  triremes,  with  two  thousand  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Aristeus  son 
of  Pellicus,  dien  proceeded  for  Epidamnus.  Off 
Actium  in  the  Anactorian  territory,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Ambratian  gulph,  where,  as  the  cotemporary 
historian  describes  it^  the  temple  of  Apollo  stands 
(a  place  destined  to  be  in  after-times  the  scene  of 
more  important  action)  a  vessel  came  to  them  with 
a  herald  from  Corcyra,  deprecating  hostilities. 
The  Corc3rraeans  had  manned  those  of  their  ships 
which  were  already  equipped,  and  hastily  prepared 
some  of  those  less  in  readiness,  when  their  herald 
retmned,  bearing  no  friendly  answer.  With  eighty 
galleys  they  then  quitted  their  port,  met  the  enemy, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory,  destroying  fifteen 
ships.  Returning  to  Corcyra,  they  erected  their 
trophy  on  the  headland  of  Leucimne,  and  they 
immediately  put  to  death  all  their  prisoners,  except 
the  Corinthians,  whom  they  kept  in  bonds.  Epi- 
damnus surrendered  to  their  forces  on  the  same 
day. 

The  opportimities  now  open,  for  both  revenge 
and  profit,  were  not  neglected  by  the  Corcyrseans. 
They  first  plundered  the  territory  of  Leucas,  a 
Corinthian  colony,  still  connected  with  the  mother- 
country  :  then  going  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus, 
they  burnt  Cyllene,  the  naval  arsenal  of  £lis. 
Continuing  nearly  a  year  unopposed  on  the  sea, 
there  was  scarcely  an  intermission  of  their  smaller 
enterprizes  ;  by  some  of  which  they  gained  booty, 
by  others  only  gave  alarm,  but  by  all  together 
greatly  distressed  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies. 
It  was  not  till  kte  in  the  following  spring  that  the  b.C.434. 
Corinthians  sent  a  fleet  and  some  troops  to  Actium,  01. 87.  |. 
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CHAP,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  give 
^"'*  protection  to  their  friends,  wherever  occasion  might 
require.  All  the  insuing  summer  the  rival  anna- 
m^its  watched  oneanother  without  coming  to  action,, 
and  on  the  approach  of  winter  both  retired  withm 
their  respective  ports. 

Thncyd.  But,  sincc  their  misfortune  off  Actium,  the  Co- 
rinthians  had  been  unremittingly  assiduous  in  re- 
pairing their  loss,  and  in  preparing  to  revenge  it. 
Triremes  were  built,  all  necessaries  for  a  fleet  were 
largely  collected,  rowers  were  ingaged  throughout 
Peloponnesus,  and  where  else  they  could  be  obtain- 
ed for  hire  in  any  part  of  Greece.  The  Corcjrraeans, 
mformed  of  these  measures,  were  unestsy,  notwith- 
standing their  past  success,  with  the  consideration 
that  their  commonwealth  stood  single,  while  their 
enemies  were  members  of  an  extensive  confederacy ; 
of  which,  tho  a  part  only  had  yet  been  induced  to 
act,  more  powerful  exertions  were  nevertheless  to 
be  apprehended.  In  this  state  of  things  it  appeared 
necessary  to  abandon  their  antient  policy,  and  to 

Thucyd.    seek  alliances.     Thucydides  gives  us  to  understand 

.  1.  c.  28.  ^^^  ^j^^y  would  have  preferred  the  Peloponnesian 
to  the  Athenian  confederacy  ;  induced,  apparently, 
both  by  their  kindred  origm,  and  dieir  kindred 
form  of  government.  But  they  were  precluded 
from  it  by  the  circumstances  of  the  existing  war, 
Corinth  being  one  of  its  most  considerable  mem- 
bers ;  and  there  was  no  hope  that  Lacedaemon  could 
be  ingaged  in  measures  hostile  to  so  old  and  useful 

c.  31.  an  ally.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  send  an 
embassy  to  negotiate  alliance  with  Athens* 

A  measure  of  this  kind,  among  the  antient  com- 
monwealths, if  they  had  any  mixture  of  demo- 
cracy, ^vas  unavoidably  public ;  and  this  is  one 
among  the  circumstances  favorable  to  antient  his^^ 
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toiy,  which  counterbalance  the  want  of  some  ad-  dscr. 
vantages  open  to  the  historians  of  modem  ages,  ^^i^!^ 
Gazettes  were  then  imknown  ;  records  and  state 
writings  were  comparatively  few  ;  party-intrigues 
indeed  aboimded ;  but  public  measures  were  ptibr 
licly  decided ;  and  some  of  the  principal  historians 
were  statesmen  and  generals,  bred  to  a  knowlege  of 
politics  and  war,  and  possessing  means,  through 
their  rank  and  situation,  of  knowing  also  the  fiacts 
which  they  related.  Such  particularly  was  Thucy- 
dides,  son  of  Olorus,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  the 
transactions  of  the  times  with  which  we  are  now 
ingaged.  No  sooner  then,  as  we  learn  from  him^ 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Corcyraeans  known  at  Co- 
rinth, than  ambassadors  were  sent  thence  also  to  .  ^ 
Athens,  to  remonstrate  against  it. 

The  Athenian  people  were  assembled  to  receive 
the  two  embassies,  each  of  which,  in  presence  of 
the  other,  made  its  proposition  in  a  formal  oration. 
The  point  to  be  determined  was  highly  critical  for 
Athens.  A  truce  existed,  but  not  a  peace,  with 
a  confederacy,  inferior  indeed  in  naval  force,  but 
far  superior  by  land  ;  and  Attica,  a  continental 
territory,  was  open  to  attack  by  land.  That  recent  Thncyd. 
circumstance  in  the  Samian  war,  the  assembling  of  J^^|^'  ^" 
a  congress  at  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
whether  the  Samians,  an  Ionian  people,  a  colony 
from  Athens,  and  members  of  the  Athenian  alliance, 
should  not  be  supported  in  war  against  their  me- 
tropolis, the  head  of  their  confederacy,  could  but 
weigh  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  people.  The 
meer  summoning  of  such  an  assembly,  to  discuss 
such  a  question,  strongly  indicated  the  disposition 
of  a  powerful  party  at  least  in  die  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy  ;  and  the  determination  of  the  question, 
m  the  negative,  demonstrated  a  present  unreadiness^ 
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CHAP,    principally  among  die  Corinthians,  for  the  renewal 
s^-^r^  ^f  hostilities,  from  which  they  had  lately  suffered, 
rather  than  any  friendly  disposition  to  Athens.  The 
security  of  Athens  rested  principally  on  her  mari- 
time supericmty*    But  Corcyra  was,  next  to  Athens, 
the  most  powerful  by  sea  of  the  Grecian  republics; 
and  to  prevent  the  accessi<m  of  its  maritime  strength, 
through  alliance,  or  through  conquest,  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy,  was  highly  important.     In 
Thncyd.    the  articles  of  the  truce,  moreover,  it  was.expre^y 
ft  40?'    '  stipulated,  that  any  Grecian  state,  not  yet  a  mem- 
ber of  either  confederacy,  might  at  pleasure  be 
admitted  to  either.    But,  notwithstanding  this,  it 
was  little  less  than  certain,  that  in  the  present  cir- 
c  44.       cumstances,  an  alliance  with  Corcyra  must  lead  to 
a  rupture  with  the  Peloponnesians ;  and  this  con- 
sideration occasioned  much  suspense  in  the  minds 
of  the  Athenians.     Twice  the  assembly  was  held 
to  debate  the  question.     On  the  first  day,  the  argu* 
ments  of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors  had  so  four 
effisct  that  nothing  was  decided :  on  the  second,  the 
question  was  carried  for  the  alliance  with  Corc3rra. 
Thucydides  gives  no  information  what  part  Peri- 
des  took  in  this  important  and  difficult  conjuncture. 
If  it  was  impossible,  as  it  seems  to  htive  been,  to 
establish  secure  peace  with  Lacedaemon,  it  would 
become  the  leader  of  the  afiairs  of  Athens  to  pro- 
vide  for  maintaining  future  war ;  for  strengthening 
the  Athenian,  and  obviating  accession  of  strength 
to  the  Lacedeemonian  confederacy.     But  we  are 
enough  informed  that  Pericles  would  be  further 
pressed  by  other  circumstances.     The   difficulty 
of  keeping  civil  order  in  a  community  of  lordly 
beggars,  such  as  the  Athenian  people  were,  which 
had  driven  Cimon,  in  advanced  years,  to  end  his 
life  in  distant  enterprize,  we  shall  find,  in  the 
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sequel,  a  difficulty  for  which,  even  in  speculaticm,    sect. 
the  wisest  politicians  were  unable  to  propose  any  ^^^^IJ!^ 
remedy,  beyond  finding  the  fittest  objects  for  rest- 
less ambition.     It  is  therefore  everyway  likely  that 
Plutarch  had  ground  for  asserting,  that  the  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  was  employed  to  promote  the 
decision  to  which  the  people  came.    The  character 
of  the  measure  taken,  in  pursuance  of  the  decision, 
may  seem  to  indicate  the  wisdom  of  Pericles,  guiding 
the  'business :  with  all  other  states  of  the  confede- 
racy the  alliance  was  offensive  and  defensive  ;   with 
Corcyra  it  was  for  defence  only.    Meanwlyle  the  Thucyd. 
earnestness  with  which,  the  Corinthians  persevered 
in  their  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  the 
Corcyraeans,  now  to  be  supported  by  the  power  of 
Athens,  appears  to  mark  confidence  in  support,  on 
their  side,  from  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy ;  ^ 
some  members  of  which  indeed  were  evidently  of 
ready  zeal.     The  Corinthians  increased  their  o^ti     * 
trireme  galleys  to  ninety*     The  Eleians,  resenting 
the  burning  of  Cyllene,  had  exerted  themselves  in 
naval  preparation,  and  sent  ten  triremes  completely 
manned  to  join  them.     Assistance  from  Megara, 
Leucas,  and  Ambracia,  made  their  whole  fleet  a 
hundred  and  fifty  :  the  crews  would  hardly  be  less 
than  forty  thousand  men.     With  this  large  force 
they  sailed  to  Cheimerion,  a  port  of  Thesprotia, 
over-against  Corcyra,  where,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks,  they  formed  their  naval  camp. 

The  Athenian  government,  meanwhile,  desirous  Thucyd. 
to  confirm  their  new  alliance,  yet  still  anxious  to  '  *  ^' 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  Peloponnesian  confede- 
racy, had  sent  ten  triremes  to  Corcyra,  under  the 
command  of  Lacedasmonius  son  of  Cimon ;  but 
with  orders  not  to  fight,  unless  a  descent  should  be 
made  on  the  iland,  or  any  of  its  towns  should  be 
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CHIP,    attacked.     The  Corcyraeans,  on  receiving  intelli- 

^^^^JIJ^  gence  that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  put  to  sea 
with  a  hundred  and  ten  triremes,  exclusive  of  the 

Thucjd.  Athenian,  and  formed  their  naval  camp  on  one  of 
*  the  small  ilets  called  Sybota,  the  Sowleas  or  Sow- 
pastures,  between  their  own  iland  and  the  main. 
Their  landforces  at  the  same  time,  with  a  thousand 
auxiliaries  from  Zacyntlis,  incamped  on  the  head- 
land of  Lucimne  in  Corcyra,  to  be  prepared  against 
mvasion ;  while  the  barbarians  of  the  continent, 
long  since  friendly  to  Corinth,  assembled  in  large 
numbers  on  the  opposite  coast 

The  necessity  among  the  antients  for  debarking 
continually  to  incamp  their  crews,  arose  fix>m  the 
make  of  their  ships  of  war.  To  obtain  that  most 
valuable  property  for  their  manner  of  naval  action, 
swiftness  in  rowing,  burden  was  excluded:  inso- 

1.4.C.26.  much  that  not  only  they  could  not  carry  any  stock 
.  C.44.  of  provisions,  but  the  numerous  crews  could  neither 
sleep  nor  even  eat  conveniently  aboard.  When 
the  Corinthians  quitted  the  port  of  Cheimerion, 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Corcyraean  fleet 
to  action,  they  took  three  days  provision;    which 

1.  7.C.  39.  Thucydides  seems  to  have  thought  a  circumstance 
for  notice,  because  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
pra,ctice  of  the  Athenians,  when  action  was  ex- 
pected, hardly  to  incumber  themselves  with  a 
meal.  Moving  in  the  night,  the  Corinthians,  with 
the  dawn,  perceived  the  Corcyraean  fleet  approach- 

L 1.  c.  48.  ing.  Both  prepared  immediately  to  ingage.  So 
great  a  number  of  ships  had  never  before  met  in 

c.  60.  any  action  between  Greeks  and  Greeks.  The 
onset  was  vigorous ;  and  the  battle  was  maintained, 
on  either  side,  with  much  courage  but  litde  skill. 

c  49.  "  Both  Corcyrsean  and  Corinthian  ships  were  equip- 
ped in  the  antient  manner,  very  inartificially.     The 
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decks  were  crowded  with  soldiers,  some  heavy-  sect. 
armed,  some  with  missile  weapons ;  and  the  action,  ^^^:^^ 
in  the  eye  of  the  Athenians,  trained  in  the  disci- 
pline of  Themistocles,  resembled  a  battle  of  infantry 
rather  than  a  sea-fight  Once  ingaged,  the  number 
and  throng  of  the  vessels  made  free  moticm  im- 
possible :  nor  was  there  any  attempt  at  the  rapid 
evolution  of  the  diecplus,  as  it  was  called,  for 
piercing  the  enemy's  line  and  dashing  away  his 
oars,  the  great  objects  of  tlie  improved  naval 
tactics ;  but  the  event  depended,  as  of  old,  chiefly 
upon  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  who  fought  on  the 
decks.  Tumult  and  confusion  thus  prevailing  eve- 
rywhere, Lacedaemonius,  restrained  by  his  orders 
from  fighting,  gave  yet  some  assistance  to  the 
Corcjrraeans,  by  showing  himself  wherever  he  saw 
them  particularly  pressed,  and  alarming  their  ene- 
mies. The  Corcyraeans  were,  in  the  left  of  their 
line,  successful :  twenty  of  their  ships  put  to  flight 
the  Megarians  and  Ambraciots  who  were  opposed 
to  them,  pursued  to  the  shore,  and,  debarking, 
plundered  and  burnt  tlie  naval  camp.  But  the 
Corinthians,  in  the  other  wing,  had  meanwhile 
been  gaining  an  advantage,  which  became  decisive 
through  the  imprudent  forwardness  of  the  victo** 
rious  Corcyraeans.  The  Athenians  now  endevored, 
by  more  effectual  assistance  to  their  allies,  to  pre- 
vent a  total  rout:  but  disorder  was  already  too 
prevalent,  and  advantage  of  numbers  too  great 
against  them.  The  Corinthians  pressed  their  suc- 
cess ;  the  Corc3nraeans  fled,  the  Athenians  became 
minted  among  them ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  a 
running  fight,  acts  of  hostility  unavoidably  passed 
between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians.  The  de- 
feated   however   soon  reached  their  own  shore,  - 
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whither  the  conquerors  did  not  think  proper  to 
follow. 

In  the  action  several  galleys  had  been  sunk^  most 
by  the  Corinthians,  but  some  by  the  victorious  part 
of  the  Corcyraean  fleet.  The  crews  had  recourse, 
as  usual,  to  their  boats ;  and  it  was  common  for  the 
conquerors,  when  they  could  seize  any  of  these,  to 
take  them  in  tow  and  make  the  men  prisoners  :  but 
the  Corinthians,  in  the  first  moment  of  success,  gave 
no  quarter ;  and,  unaware  of  the  disaster  of  the  right 
of  their  fleet,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  oc* 
casion,  not  easily  distinguishing  between  Greeks 
and  Greeks,  inadvertently  destroyed  many  of  their 
unfortunate  friends.  When  the  pursuit  ceased,  and 
they  had  collected  whatever  they  could  recover  of 
the  wrecks  and  of  their  dead,  they  carried  them  to 
a  desert  harbor,  not  distant,  on  the  Thesprotian 
coast,  called,  like  the  neighboring  ilets,  Sybota :  and 
depositing  them  under  the  care  of  their  barbarian 
allies,  who  were  there  incamped,  they  returned,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  with  the  purpose  of 
renewing  attack  upon  the  Corc3rra&an  fleet. 

The  CorcyrsBans  meanwhile  had  been  considering 
the  probable  consequences  of  leaving  the  enemy 
masters  of  the  sea.  They  dreaded  descents  upon 
their  iland,  and  the  ravage  of  their  lands.  The  return 
of  their  victorious  squadron  gave  them  new  spirits : 
Lacedasmonius  incouraged  them  with  assurance 
that,  since  hostilities  had  already  passed,  he  would 
no  longer  scruple  to  afibrd  them  his  utmost  support ; 
and  they  resolved  upon  the  bold  measure  of  quitting 
their  port,  and,  tho  evening  was  already  approach* 
ing,  again  giving  the  enemy  battle.  Instantly  they 
proceeded  to  put  this  in  execution.  The  p»an,  the 
song  of  batde,  was  abready  sung,  when  die  Corin- 
thians began  suddenly  to  retreat    The  Corcyra&ans 
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were  at  a  loss  immediately  to  account  for  this ;  but    sect. 
presently  they  discovered  a  squadron  coming  round  ,^^IJI^ 
a   headland,  which  had  concealed  it  longer  from  Thucyd-i. 
them  than  fiom  the  enemy.     Still  uncertain  whether 
it  might  be  friendly  or  hostile,  they  also  retreated 
into  their  port;    but  shortly,  to  their  great  joy, 
twenty  triremes  under  Glaucon  and  Andocides,  sent 
from  Attica  in  the  apprehension  that  the  small  force 
under  Lacedssmonius  might  be  unequal  to  the  oc- 
curring exigencies,  took  their  station  by  them. 

Next  day  the  Corcyneans  did  not  hesitate,  with  ^'  ^^ 
the  thirty  Athenian  ships,  for  none  of  those  under 
Lacedaemonius  had  suffered  materially  in  the  action, 
to  show  themselves  off  the  harbor  of  Sybota,  where 
the  enemy  lay,  and  offer  battle.  The  Corinthians 
came  out  of  the  harbor,  formed  for  action,  and 
so  rested.  They  were  not  desirous  of  risking  an 
ingagement  against  the  increased  strength  of  the 
enemy,  but  they  could  not  remain  conveniently  in 
the  station  they  had  occupied,  a  desert  shore,  where 
they  could  neither  refit  their  injured  ships,  nor  re- 
cruit their  stock  of  provisions ;  and  they  were  in* 
cumbered  with  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners  ;  a 
very  inconvenient  addition  to  the  crowded  comple- 
ments of  their  galleys.  Their  object  therefore  was 
to  return  home  :  but  they  were  apprehensive  that 
the  Atheniails,  holding  the  truce  as  broken  by  the 
action  of  the  preceding  day,  would  not  allow  an  un- 
molested passage.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  Thncyd. 
try  their  disposition,  by  sending  a  small  vessel,  with  ^-  ^'  ^'  ^* 
a  message  to  the  Athenian  commanders,  without  the 
formality  of  a  herald.  This  was  a  service  not  with- 
out danger ;  for  those  of  the  Corc)rraeans,  who  were 
near  enough  to  observe  what  passed,  exclaimed,  in 
the  vehemence  of  their  animosity,  *  that  the  bearers 
should  be  put  to  death ;'  which,  considering  them 
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CHAP,  as  eneihies,  would  have  been  within  the  law  of  war 
^^JJI^  oi  the  Greeks.  The  Athenian  commanders,  how- 
everi  thought  proper  to  hold  a  different  conduct. 
To  the  message  delivered,  which  accused  them  of 
breaking  the  truce,  by  obstructing  the  passage  to 
Corcyra,  they  replied,  *  that  it  was  not  their  purpose 

*  to  break  the  truce,  but  only  to  protect  their  allies. 

*  Wherever  else  the  Corinthians  chose  to  go,  they 

*  might  go  without  interruption  from  them  ;  but  any 

*  attempt  against  Corcyra,  or  any  of  its  possessions^ 

*  would  be  resisted  by  the  Athenians  to  the  utmost 
'of  their  power.' 

m'^c^m  Upon  receiving  this  answer,  the  Corinthians^ 
ft  65."  after^  erecting  a  trophy  at  Sybota  on  the  continent, 
sailed  homeward.  In  their  way,  they  took  by  stra- 
tagem Anactorium,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Am* 
bracian  gulph,  which  had  formerly  been  held  in 
common  by  their  commonwealth  and  the  Corcy- 
ra^ans ;  and  leaving  a  garrison  there,  proceeded  to 
Corinth.  Of  their  prisoners  they  found  near  eight 
hundred  had  been  slaves,  and  these  they  sold.  The 
remainder,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  were  strictly 
guarded,  but  otherwise  treated  widi  the  utmost 
kindness.  Among  them  were  some  of  the  first 
men  of  Corc)rra;  and  through  these  the  Corinthians 
hoped,  at  some  future  opportunity,  to  recover  their 
antient  interest  and  authority  in  the  iland. 

The  Corcyraeans,  meanwhile,  had  gratified  them- 
selves with  the  erection  of  a  trophy  on  the  iland  of 
Sybota,  as  a  claim  of  victory,  in  opposition  to  the 
Corinthian  trophy  on  the  continent.  The  Athenian 
fleet  returned  home ;  and  thus  ended,  without  any 
treaty,  that  series  of  action  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Corcyra&an,  or,  sometimes,  the 
Corinthian  war. 
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SECTION  IV. 


Summwry  View  •/  the  History  of  MiteedorUa,  War  of  Jithetu  Vfith 
Jiaeedonia :  Enmity  of  Corinth  to  Athcnt :  Revolt  of  Athenian  Do- 
pendencies  in  Thrace  :  Battle  and  Siege  of  Potidaa. 

The  cotemporary  historian  has  strongly  marked 
the  difficulties  of  those  who  might  have  desired  to 
guide  the  soverein  people  of  Athens  in  the  paths  of 
peace  and  moderation.   The  Corcyraean  war  was  far 
too  small  an  object  for  their  glowing  minds :  the 
yiew  toward  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  Italian  shores  Thncyd. 
were  fondly  looked  to  for  new  enterprize.     Nor  was  i\  g '  l\  ^^ 
it  intended  to  stop  there.    Where  spoil  allured,  no  P"**  ▼»*• 
difficulty  daunted;  and  the  wild  vision  of  conquest 
was  extended  from  Calabria  to  Tuscany,  and  from 
Sicily  to  Carthage.    Pericles  endevored  to  repress 
this  extravagant  and  dishonest  ambition ;  and  his  piat.  ibid. 
view  was  assisted  by  circumstances  which  necessa-  f^J^^ 
rily  ingaged  attention  nearer  home. 

The  towns  which  the  Athenians  held  under  their 
dependency  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  ^gean, 
some  highly  valuable  for  their  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  others  furnishing  the  principal  supplies  of 
naval  timber,  and  all  paying  some  tribute,  gave 
Athens  a  near  interest  in  the  a£Fairs  of  Macedonia. 
That  countr)',  peopled  by  the  same  Pelasgian  race  igtchyi. 
which  principally  gave  origin  to  the  Greeks,  and  f^^^' 
brought  afterward  under  the  dominion  of  a  Grecian  i.  7.  e.  i. 
colony,  claimed  always  to  be  a  part  of  Greece.  Its 
history  however,  as  that  of  most  other  Grecian 
states, 'is  almost  only  known  through  connection 
with  Athenian  history.  Thucydides,  who  must 
have  had  superior  opportunity,  appears  to  have 
been  able  to  discover  little  more  than  the  genea- 
logy of  its  kings,  downward  from  Perdiccas,  who 
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CHAP,   was  ancestor  in  the  seventh  degree  to  Alexander 
^J^IJI^  son  of  Amyntas,  the  reigning  prince  at  the  time  of 

the  invasion  of  Greece  under  Xerxes. 
Herodot        Thucydides  and  Herodotus  agree  in  ascribing  the 
i^'ttcyd^  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  to  Perdic- 
1. 2.  c.  99.  cas ;  but  later  writers  have  given  the  honor  to  a 
prince  whom  they  call  Caranus,  and  whose  grand* 
son  they  reckon  Perdiccas.     We  cannot  but  doubt 
this  addition  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  when  opposed  by  the  united  authority  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  almost  within  whose 
memory  that  pedigree  had  been  judicially  discussed 
at  the  Olympian  meeting^     Three  brothers,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  Heracleids  of  the  branch  of 
Temenus,  of  whom  Gavanes  was  the  eldest,  and 
Perdiccas  the  youngest,  past  from  Argos  into  Mace- 
donia, where  the  latter  acquired  the  sovereinQr; 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  ingenuity  of 
chronologers,  with  a  little  alteration  of  the  name, 
has  converted  the  elder  brother  into  the  grandfathei^. 
The  founder  of  the  Macedonian  royal  family  how- 
ever was,  according  to  every  account,  an^Argian, 
descended  from  Temenus  the  Heracleid,  whence 
the  princes  of  that  family  were  commonly  called 
Herod.  1.    Temenids.     By  a  series  of  adventures,  of  which 
8.C.  137.   i^n^ajj^jj,  reports  only  remain,  he  acquired  command 
among  the  Macedonians;    a  Pelasgian  clan,  who 
held  the  inland  province  of  i£mathia,  otherwise 
called  Macedonia  proper,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly, 
and  then  esteemed  a  part  of  Thrace. 

^  Thus  the  learned  and  generally  judiciotis  Henry  Dodwell : 
Tres  illos  reges  tuebianos  rescindendoe  arbitror.  Annal.  Thu- 
cyd.  ad  ann.  B.  C.  454. 

^  According  to  the  chronologers,  Caranus  began  to  reign  814 
years  before  the  Christian  aera,  and  36  before  the  first  Olym- 
piad; Perdiccas  729  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  in  tlM 
foortli  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad. 
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The  Macedonian  name,  according  to  fable,  fabri-    sect. 
cated  however,  apparently,  in  a  late  age,  had  its  on-  ^^^!^^^ 
gin  from  Macedon,  son  of  Jupiter  and  iEthria.    How  ^^<>^'  a^ 
the  followers  of  Perdiccas  came  to  assume  it,  and  by  i.'h.  * 
what  wars  or  what  policy  they  acquired  extensive  ^^^*^ 
dominion,  we  have  no  precise  information ;  but  cir- 
cumstances are  not  wanting  whence  to  deduce  some 
probable  conjecture.     The  innumerable  clans  who 
shared  that  extensive  continent,  being  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  warfare  among  oneanother,  the  situation 
of  the  Macedonians,  when  the  Argive  adventurers 
arrived  among  them,  might  be  such  as  to  make 
them   glad  to  associate  strangers,  whose  skill  in 
arms  and  general  knowlege  were  superior  to  their 
own.     While  civil  and  military  preeminence  were 
therefore  yielded  to  the  new  comers,  and  royalty 
became  established  in  the  family  of  their  chief,  the 
name  of  the  antient  inhabitants,  as  the  more  nume- 
rous, remained.      In  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
reigns  the  Macedonians  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Pieria,  Bottiasa,  Thucyd. 
Mygdonia,  part  of  Paeonia,  Eordia,  Almopia,  Anthe-  ^*  *'  ^'  ^' 
mous,  Grestonia,  and  Bisaltia;    all,  together  with 
j^mathia  or  Macedonia  proper,  forming  what  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Lower  Macedonia,  which  ex- 
tended from  mount  Olympus  to  the  river  Strymon. 
The  people  of  some  of  these  provinces  were  exter- 
minated, of  some  extirpated ;  some  were  admitted  to 
the  condition  of  subjects,  and  some  probably  reduc- 
ed to  slavery.     The  expelled  Pierians  established 
themselves  in  Thrace,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pan- 
gaeus  ;  the  Bottiaeans  found  a  settlement  nearer  their 
former  home,  in  a  tract  on  the  borders  of  Chalcidice,  Thucyd. 
which  Thucydides  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  J;^^^-^^^* 
Bottica.     Lyncestis  and  Eleimiotis,  with  some  other 
inland  and  mountainous  provinces,  each  retaining 
VOL.  II.  40 
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CHAP,  its  own  prince,  yet  acknowleging  the  sovereinty  of 
^^^J^I^  the  Macedonian  kings,  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Upper  Macedonia. 

While  wars  almost  unceasing  wth  savage  neigh- 
bors, and  frequent  rebellions  of  conquered  subjects,  . 
prevented  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the 
Macedonians,  the  weakness  of  the  prince  and  the 
wants  of  the  people  concurred  to  incourage  Grecian 
establishments  on  the  coast ;  of  which  however  the 
principal,  those  pf  Chalcidice  and  the  three  penin- 
sulas, had  been  made  probably  before  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom  had  acquired  any  considerable  extent. 
But  in  so  little  estimation  was  Macedonia  held  by  ^ 
the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  that 
when,  in  his  lather's  lifetime,  Alexander  son  of 
Amyntas  offered  himself  as  a  competitor  for  the 
prize  of  the  stadion  at  the  Olympian  games,  it  was 
objected  to  him  that  he  was  a  barbarian.      The 
prince  however  proving  himself  not  only  a  Greek, 
but  a  Heracleid  of  the  race  of  Temenus,  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  Hellanodics,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  assembly ;  and  that  illustrious  origin  of  the  royal 
family  of  Macedonia,  fully  acknowleged  by  both 
Herod.  1.    Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  was,  among  all  the  in- 
1/9,  c.  45.  vectives  of  the  Grecian  orators  in  aftertimes,  never 
s'c'^^aaic  d^sputed^     The  marriage  of  Gygaea  sister  of  Alex- 
1. 5.  c,  80.  ander  with  Bubaris,  a  Persian  of  high  rank,  contri- 
5.*c.%i.ik  buted  to  the  security  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom, 
1.8.C.136.  \vhen  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.      Alexander  was  a 

Justm. 
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*  Demosthenes,  among  other  illiberal  language,  adapted  to 
excite  bis  audience  against  the  great  Pbiiip,  would  call  that 
prince  a  barbarian,  ^chines  called  Demosthenes  a  barba- 
rian, and  showed  bis  ground  for  it;  but  Demosthenes  baa 
not  ventured  an  attempt  to  show  any  :  he  has  merely  thrown 
out  the  ugly  nickname  to  the  Athenian  populace,  for  the 
chance  of  the  vogue  it  might  obtain,  and  the  effect  it  might 
prodttce. 
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prince  of  considerable  abilities,  improved  by  com-  sect. 
xnunication  both  with  Greeks  and  Persians ;  but  y^^!^^ 
after  the  retreat  of  Xerxe^,  he  had  so  many  wars  to 
sustain  against  the  neighboring  barbaiians,  that;  tho 
generally  successful,  he  had  little  leisure  for  attend- 
ing  to  the  advancement  of  arts  and  knowlege  among 
his  people. 

hong  before  the  establishment  of  the  Athenian 
sovereinty  over  the  ilands  and  coasts  of  the  ^gean, 
there  had  been  a  friendly  connection  between  the 
commonwealth  and  the  Macedonian  kings  ;  in  con« 
sequence  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  Alexander  son  of  Amjmtas  was  esteemed 
the  hereditary  guest  of  Athens.  While  he  lived, 
the  friendly  connection  seems  not  to  have  been  Herod,  i. . 
interrupted  or  impaired,  by  any  acquisition  of  ®*  ^'  ^^* 
sovereinty  to  the  commonwealth  extending  over 
towns  which  might  be  esteemed  within  Macedonia. 

His  son  and  successor  Perdiccas  was^honored 
with  adoption  to  the  citizenship  of  Athens,  for  his 
merit  with  the  Greek  nation,  in  defeating  a  body 
of  the  Persian  forces,  in  their  retreat  from  Greece ; 
and  the  alliance  passed  to  him  as  an  inheritance. 
But  differences  afterward  arose.  One  of  the  princi-  Thacyd.i. 
palities  of  Upper  Macedonia  was  the'  appanage  of  *•  ^'  *^* 
Philip  younger  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and  another 
was  the  inheritance  of  Derdas,  a  prince  more  dis^ 
tantly  related  to  the  royal  family.  About  the  time 
of  tije  Corcyraean  war,  Perdiccas  proposing  to 
deprive  both  his  brother  and  his  cousin  of  their 
territories,  the  Athenian  administration  thought 
proper  to  take  those  princes  under  its  protection, 
and  support  them  against  the  intended  injury. 
Perdiccas  resented  this  as  a  breach  of  the  antient 
alliance,  and  perhaps  he  was  not  without  reason 
jealous  of  the  ambition  of  the  Athenian  people. 
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CHA?.  The  authority  and  uifluence  of  the  two  prinees, 
,^J^JJI^  however,  were  so  considerable,  that  to  attack  them» 
while  they  could  be  supported  by  the  power  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  would  have  been  hazard- 
ous :  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  offered  a 
resource  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Macedonian 
king,  who,  without  his  father's  virtues,  was  not 
without  abilities.  The  Athenians  had  just  taken  a 
decided  part  in  th.e  Corcyraean  war.  The  hostile 
disposition  of  Corinth  toward  them  was  in  conse- 
quence avowed  ;  that  prevailing  in  Lacedaeoion 
-  was  well  known  to  Perdiccas  ;  and  an  opportunity 
for  intrigue,  which  would  probably  involve  the 
Athenian  commonwealth  in  war,  with  Corinth 
immediately,  and  ultimately  with  Lacedaemoii,  oc- 
curred in  his  very  neighborhood.  Thus  invited, 
Perdiccas,  ambitious,  active,  crafty,  and  xmrestrain- 
ed  by  any  principle  of  integrity,  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  purpose. 

The  town  of  Potidsa,  critically  situated  on  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  fruitful  peninsula  of 
Pallene  with  the  confines  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
was  a  Corinthian  colony ;  so  far  still  dependent 
upon  the  mother-country  as  to  receive  magistrates 
annually  thence,  yet  nevertheless  among  the  tribu- 
tary allies  of  Athens.  Perdiccas  sent  an  offer  to 
Corinth  to  assist  in  recovering  Potidasa  from  the 
Athenian  dominion.  He  sent  at  the  same  time  to 
Lacedasmon  to  propose  alliance  with  that  state,  or 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Peloponnesian  confede- 
racy :  and  he  negotiated  not  only  with  the  Potidae- 
ans  but  also  with  the  Chalcidians  and  Bottiasans, 
subjects  of  Athens  in  his  neighborhood,  to  induce 
them  to  revolt. 

The  Athenian  government,  informed  of  these 
transactions,  and  aware  of  the  hostile  disposition  of 
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Ccn^th,  judged  immediate  precaution  necessary  to   sect. 
the  preservation  of  their  command  on  the  northern  ^.^^.^^ 
shores  of  the  jEgean,     A  squadron  of  thirty  ships 
of  war  was  already  preparing  in  the  port  of  Peiraeus  j 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  thousand  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, for  the  support  of  the  Macedonian  princes 
Philip  and  Derdas.      According  to  that  despotic 
authority  then  which  the  Athenian  people  assumed 
over  the  Grecian  states  of  their  alliance,  perempto-  J^^^^ 
ry  orders  were  sent  to  the  Potidsans,  to  demolish  &  57.' 
their  fortifications  on  the  side  of  Pallene,  to  give 
hostages  for  security  of  their  fidelity,  and  to  send 
away  their  Corinthian  magistrates  and  receive  no 
more.     The  JPotidasans,  very  averse  to  obey,  yet  Thucyd, 
afraid  to  dispute  these  commands,  sent  ministers  to  * 
Athens  to  solicit  a  recall  or  a  mitigation  of  them ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  communicated  privately, 
in  common  with  the   Corinthians,  at  Sparta,  to 
solicit  protection,  if  the  Athenians  should  persevere 
in  their  requisition.     The  petition  to  Athens  prov- 
ing ine£fectual,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  Spartan 
administration^^    promising  that  a  Peloppnnesian 
army  should  invade  Attica,  if  the  Athenians  at- 
tempted to  inforce  their  commands  by  arms,  the 
Fotidceans  communicated  with  the  Chalcidians  and 
Bottiaeans,  a  league  was  formed  and  ratified  in  the 
usual  miemner  by  oaths,  and  all  revolted  together. 

We  have  ample  assurance  that  the  command  of 
the  Athenian  people  over  their  subject  states, 
always  arbitrary,  was  often  very  oppressive  ;  but 
as  scarcely  any  accounts  of  the  times  have  been 
preserved  but  through  Athenian  writers,  few  par- 
ticulars have  been  transmitted  to  us.  It  is  ihen 
from  an  Athenian  writer  we  have  information  of 
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CHAP,  the  measure  next  resorted  to  by  the  ChalcidiAiis ; 
^^^JJU^  and,  under  the  foreseen  necessity  for  such  a  mea* 
sure,  it  must  apparently  have  been  a  galling  oppres- 
sion that  could  induce  a  people  to  revolt*  The 
lands  of  their  rich  peninsula  would  be  <^n  to 
ravage  from  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
and  its  produce  not  only  would  be  lost  to  them,  but 
would  assist  the  enemy  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
them.  To  obviate  this  evil  as  far  as  might  be, 
Perdtccas  proposed  to  the  Chalcidians,  that  they 
should  themselves  destroy  all  their  seaport  towns, 
and  abandon  their  lands  ;  that  Oljmthus  should  be 
made  their  one  strong  place  ;  and  that  all  their  peo- 
ple, beyond  what  the  defence  of  that^ity  would  re- 
quire, should  remove,  with  their  families,  to  a  terri- 
tory which  he  would  assign  them  about  the  lake  of 
Bolbe  in  Mygdonia ;  by  the  cultivation  of  which 
diey  mi^  subsist  till  the  war  should  be  over.  This 
proposal,  severe  as  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
Chalcidians  must  be,  was  accepted,  and  the  mea* 
sure,  at  least  in  great  part,  executed. 
Thiicyd.  These  transactions  were  yet  unknown  at  Athens, 
L  «.  c.  67.  when  the  armament  intended  for  Macedonia  sailed 
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under  the  command  of  Archestratus.  His  instruc- 
tions directed  him  to  go  first  to  Potidaea,  and  see  the 
orders  of  the  Athenian  government  executed  there ; 
then  to  take  any  measures  that  might  appear  expe* 
dient  for  preventing  revolt  in  any  other  towns  of  the 
dominion  of  Athens  in  that  neighborhood ;  and  not 
till  these  were  secured,  to  prosecute  the  proposed 
operations  in  Macedonia.  On  his  arrival  in  Chalci- 
dice,  finding  the  revolt  already  complete  he  judged 
his  force  insufficient  for  any  effectual  measures  there, 
and  he  therefore  turned  immediately  toward  Mace- 
donia, to  favor  a  projected  invasion  of  the  inland 
frontier  of  that  kingdom  by  Philip. 
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Meanwhile  the  Corinthians,  who  had  dissuaded 
war  when  the  common  cause  of  their  confederacy 
only  had  instigated,  became  vehement  in  the  call  to  Thucyd. 
arms  when  the  particular  interest  of  their  own  state  &  eo/ 
was  infringed.  No  negotiation  was  proposed,  no  i. «.  c.60. 
desire  to  have  differences  accommodated  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  existing  treaty  was  men- 
tioned ;  iMit  while  their  ministers  were  everywhere 
assiduously  endevoring  to  excite  alarm  and  indigna^ 
tion  among  their  allies,  they  prepared  themselves 
immediately  to  assert  their  cause  by  force.  Sixteen 
hundred  heavy-armed  and  four  hundred  light-armed 
troops,  partiy  volunteers  of  Corinth,  partly  ingaged 
for  hire  among  the  other  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
wire  sent  to  Potidsea,  under  Aristeus  son  of  Adei- 
mantus,  who  had  particular  connections  with  that 
colony,  and  ^vas  esteemed  there :  and  so  much  dili* 
gence  was  used  in  the  equipment,  that  it  was  only 
the  fortieth  day  after  the  revolt  when  they  arrived. 

The  Athenian  government,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  these  proceedings  of  the  Corinthians,  sent  ^.  6i. 
Callias  son  of  Calliades,  with  forty  triremes  and  two 
thousand  heavy-armed,  to  join  the  little  army  under 
Archestratus.  That  army,  with  the  assistance  of  its 
Macedonian  confederates,  had  already  taken  Ther- 
me  and  was  besieging  Pydna,  when  Callias  arrived. 
The  business  of  the  revolted  colonies  being  deemed 
of  more  importance  than  the  prosecution  of  hostili- 
ties, however  successful,  against  Perdiccas,  propo- 
sals were  made  to  that  prince.  He  was  not  scrupu- 
lous, and  perhaps  reasonably  enough  had  little  con- 
fidence in  any  treaty  with  any  of  the  republics.  A 
treaty  however,  not  of  peace  only  but  alliance  with 
him,  was  hastily  concluded,  in  which  some  care  ap- 
parentiy  was  taken  of  the  interests  of  his  brother 
and  the  other  revolted  princes ;  for  so  the  clear  in- 
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CHAF.    tcrest  of  the  Athenian  people  would  require ;  and 
,^^^  then  the  whole  Athenian  force,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  allied  infantry,  and  six  hundred  Macedo- 
nian horse  from  Philip,  marched  for  Potidasa. 
Thnejd.        Perdiccas  held  his  ingagement  with  the  Athenians 
1.  f .  c.  62.  j^Q  longer  than  to  serve  some  present  purpose,  and 
then  immediately  sent  two  hundred  horse  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies.     In  this 
confederate  army  it  was  necessary  to  establish,  by 
common  consent,  some  system  of  command.     By 
election,  therefore,  Aristeus  general  of  the  Corinthian 
forces,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
infantry,  and  Perdiccas  of  the  cavalry.     A  compli- 
ment seems  to  have  been  intended  to  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch.     Whether  he  esteemed  the  appoint- 
ment such,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  deputed 
his  general  lolaiis  to  execute  the  office.     The  Athe- 
nian army  soon  after  approaching,  an  action  insued, 
in  which  Aristeus,  with  a  chosen  body,  performing 
the  duty  more  of  a  brave  soldier  than  of  an  able  ge- 
neral, broke  and  pursued  a  part  of  the  enemy's  line, 
while  the  rest  completely  routed  his  remaining  army, 
e.  63.       sind  drove  the  survivors  for  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Potidsea.     Callias,  the  Athenian  general,'was  kill- 
ed ;  but  Aristeus,  returning  from  pursuit,  not  with- 
out difficulty  and  loss,  by  a  hazardous  effixt,  joined 
€.64.        his  defeated  troops  in  the  town.     The  Atlieniim 
army  sat  down  before  it,  and  being  soon  after  rein- 
forced with  sixteen  hundred  men  under  Phormion, 
they  blockaded  it  by  land  and  sea. 
c.  65.  Aristeus,  who,  notwithstanding  his  error  in  the 

battle,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
abilities,  as  well  as  of  daring  courage  and  Indefatiga- 
ble activity,  having  regulated  things  within  the 
place  in  the  best  manner  for  sustaining  the  siege, 
found  means  to  slip  out  of  the  harbor,  unnoticed  by 
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the  Athenian  guardships.  Going  himself  to  Olyn- 
thus,  to  take  the  command  of  the  allied  forces  there, 
he  hastened  dispatches  to  Peloponnesus  with  infor- 
mation of  what  had  passed,  and  pressing  for  a  rein- 
forcement, wijhout  which  PotidiBa,  he  said,  could 
not  be  saved  :  for  Phomiion  was  now  so  superior, 
that,  afbr  having  completed  a  contravallation  against 
the  place^  he  could  spare  a  part  of  his  army  to 
ravage  Chalcidice  and  the  Bottiasan  territory,  and 
he  took  some  smaller  towns. 


SECTION  V. 

•Assembly  of  Deputies  of  the  Peloponnetian  Confederacy  at  Lacedamon  : 
7%e  Tkirty-Yecert  TSruct  dulared  broken.  Second  Jlssembly:  War 
icith  Athens  resolved.  Embassies  from  Leieedftmon  to  ,Atkens»  Final 
Rejection  of  the  Proposals  from  Lacedxmon  by  the  Athenians, 

It  is  from  the  account,  remaining  from  Thucydi-  sect. 
des,  of  that  complicated  and  lasting  war,  to  which  ^' 
the  affairs  just  related  immediately  led,  that  we  de- 
rive our  best  knowlege  of  the  political  and  military 
state  of  Greece,  with  much  collateral  information 
concerning  science,  arts,  and  manners,  during  the 
period  when  those  circumstances  are  most  interest- 
ing ;  that  remarkable  period,  when  the  leading  Gre- 
cian commonwealths  had  a  political  importance  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  beyond  all  proportion  to 
their  natural  strength,  and  when  science  and  art 
arose  among  them  to  a  splendor  totally  unknown  in 
preceding  ages,  and  never  in  all  points  equalled 
since.  If  therefore,  in  following  the  steps  of  that 
able  writer,  we  meet  with  circumstances  which  on 
first  view  appear  little ;  if  armies  ingaged  are  not 
numerous  ;  if  the  affairs  of  single  towns,  and  some- 
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CHAP,   times  of  small  ones,  occupy  some  space  in  nan»» 
^^^^'     tion  ;  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  die  subject  is 


trifling,  since  those  apparently  little  matters  are  con- 
nected with  consequences  among  the  most  impor- 
tant that  occur  in  the  history  of  mankind* 

Among  those  Greeks  who  were  not  held  in  sub- 
jection,  the  Corinthians  appear  to  have  been  most 
affected  by  the  rising  power  of  Athens :  their  com- 
merce was  checked,  and  their  colonial  dependen- 
cies, not  absolutely  taken  from  them,  were  how- 
ever compelled  to  acknowlege  a  degree  of  sove- 
reinty  in  the  Athenian  people,  and  to  pay  a  tribute ; 
nominally  for  the  common  purposes  of  Greece,  but 
more  really  for  the  particular  benefit  of  Athens. 
The  hrritation  excited  by  the  check  given  to  their 
ambition  in  former  wars,  and  particularly  by  the 
loss  of  friends  and  relations  in  the  unfortunate 
action  in  which  Myronides  commanded  s^ainst 
them,  was  thus  kept  alive,  and  the  Corinthians 
nourished  the  sharpest  animosity  against  the  Athe- 
Thncyd.  nians.  When  therefore  intelligence  came  from 
1. 1.  c.  07.  Aristeus  of  the  transactions  in  Chalcidice,  far  from 
abating  of  their  ardor  for  war,  they  applied  them- 
selves with  increased  sedulity  to  excite  their  whole 
confederacy,  and  especially  Lacedaemon,  to  take  up 
their  cause :  *  The  truce,'  they  exclaimed,  *  was 
^already  broken,  and  Peloponnesus  insulted  and 
'injured/  .  At  the  same  time  the  .^ginetans,  who 
bore  most  impatiently  their  subjection  to  Athens, 
yet  feared  to  make  any  open  demonstration  of  a 
disposition  to  revolt,  complained,  by  secret  nego«- 
tiation  among  the  Peloponnesian  states,  of  the 
dependency  in  which  they  were  held,  contrary,  as 
they  ccHitended,  to  the.  treaty ;  and  they  redoubled 
their  instances  as  they  found  a  gipwing  diaposition 
to  hostility.    Thus  instigated,  the  Lacedaemonians 
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at  lengdi  convoked  the  usual  assembly  of  deputies   sect. 
from  the  states  of  theh-  confederacy ;  and  they  in-  ,^^^^ 
vited  the  attendance  of  ministers  from  any  other 
Grecian  republics  which  might  have  any  complaint 
to  prefer  against  Athens. 

The  debates  and  negotiations  which  followed, 
a£R>rd»  in  the  detail  given  by  Thucydides,  so  much 
insight  into  the  politics,  the  political  manners,  and 
the  temper  of  Greece  at  the  time,  that,  with  the 
risk  of  some  appearance  of  uncouthness  to  the 
modem  reader^  I  shall  venture  to  report  the  more 
material  parts  without  abridgement,  and  with  the 
kast  deviation  that  may  be  from  the  expression  of 
the  original.  The  deputies  of  the  confederacy, 
or  a  large  proportion  of  them  (for  it  appears  to  Thacjd. 
have  been  not  a  full  meeting)  being  arrived  at  '  '  * 
Sparta,  the  general  assembly  of  the  Lacedemonian 
people  was  convened.  There  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  time  ministers  from  Athens,  com-  c.  72. 
missioned  on  some  other  public  business  ;  and 
these  were  allowed  to  attend  the  audience,  with 
the  deputies  of  the  confederacy.  All  being  met,  c.67. 
proclamation  was  made,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Grecian  slssemblies,  declaring  permission 
for  those  to  speak  who  had  anything  to  advance. 
Many  came  forward  exhibiting  various  complaints' 
against  the  Athenian  government,  mostly  little  im- 
portant or  dubiously  founded,  excepting  those  of 
the  Megarians  and  Corinthians.  The  Megarians 
urged  that,  contrar}^  to  existing  treaty,  they  were, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  prohibited 
all  commercial  intercourse  by  land  with  Attica, 
and  excluded  from  all  ports  within  the  Athenian 
dominion.  The  Corinthians  reserved  themselves, 
till  the  others  should  have  prepared  the  minds  of 
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CHAP,  the  Lacedamionian  people  for  warmer  instigation, 
sj^^!^}^  and  then  spoke  nearly  thus : 
Timcyd.         *  That  Strict  faith,  Lacedaemonians,  which  cha- 
'  *    *    '  *  racterizes  your  conduct  in  public  and  in  private 

*  affairs,    inclines    you    to    disregard    accusations 

*  against  others;  and  hence  indeed  you  obtain  the 
*just  praise    of  moderation  and  equity,  but  you 

*  remain   ignorant    of    the  transactions  of   farcin 

*  states.     Often  we  have  forewarned  you  of  the 

*  wrongs  which  the  Athenians  were  preparing  for 
'us;    but  not  till  we   had  already  suffered,  and 

*  hostilities  were  conmienced,  would  you  summon 

*  this  assembly  of  our  confederacy ;  in  which  we 

*  have  perhaps  more  cause  than  others  to  come 

*  forward,  injured  as  we  have  been  by  the  Athe- 

*  nians,  and  neglected  by  you.     Not  that  we  alone 

*  are  interested  :    all  Greece  is  concerned  ;    many 

*  states  being  already  reduced  to  subjection,  and 

*  others    notoriously    threatened  ;    among    which 

*  some   have,   from   treaties    of   alliance,   especial 

*  claim   to   our  protection.      Corcyra,    capable   of 

*  furnishing  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of  any  republic 

*  of  our  confederacy,  is   already  taken  from  us ; 

*  and  Potida?a,  our  most  important  post  for  hold- 

*  ing  dominion  or  carrying  on  commerce  in  Thrace, 

*  is  at  this  time  besieged. 

*Nor  can  we  avoid  saying  that  these  injuries, 

*  which  we  have    thus  suft'ered,  are   in  great  mea- 
C.69.        *sure  to  be  imputed  to  you.     After  the  Persian 

*  war,  you  permitted  the  Athenians  to  fortify  their 

*  city  ;  then  to  build  their  long  walls ;  and  still  you 

*  have  continued  to  look  on,  tho  boasting  to  be 

*  vindicators  of  the  freedom  of  Greece,  while  they 

*  have  deprived  of  freedom,  not  only  their  own,  but 
*our  confederates.     Even  now  the  convention  of 

*  this  assembly  has  been  with  difficulty  obtained ; 
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*and  even  now  we  meet  apparently  not  for  the    sect. 

*  purpose  which  ought   to  be  the  object  of  our  ^^^.^I^^ 

*  consideration.  For  is  this  a  time  to  inquire 
*, whether  we  have  been  injured?   No,  rather  how 

*  we  shall  repel  injury.  You  have  the  reputa- 
^  tion  of  being  provident  and  circumspect ;  but 
'  facts  do  not  justify  the  opinion.     The  Persians, 

*  we  know,  came  against  Peloponnesus  from  the 

*  farthest  parts  of  the  earth,  before  you  had  made 
*any  adequate  preparation  for  defence;  and  now 
•you  are  equally  remiss  against  the  Athenians  in 

*  your  neighborhood.    Thus,  as  the  barbarian  failed 

*  principally  through  his  own  misconduct,  so  their 

*  errors,  and  not  your   support,  have  inabled  us 
hidierto  to  maintain  ourselves  against  the  Athe- 

'  nians.     Let  it  not  however  be  imagined  that  this 

*  expostulation  is  prompted  by  resentment ;  we  ex- 

*  postulate  with  our  friends  who  err ;  we  criminate 

*  our  enemies  who  injure  us.. 

*  But  you  seem  unaware  what  kind  of  people  Thncjii. 

*  the  Athenians  are,  and  how  totally  they  differ  from  ^  ^-  '^^  ''^• 

*  you.  They  are  restless  and  scheming,  and  quick 
*to  execute  their  schemes.      You  are  ever  bent 

*  upon  the  preservation  of  what  you  possess ;  averse 

*  to  projects ;  and  in  execution,  even  of  necessary 

*  measures,  deficient.  They,  again,  are  daring 
•above  their  strength,  adventurous   even  beyond 

*  their  own  opinion  of  prudence,  and  full  of  hope 

*  in  the  midst  of  misfortune.     It  is  yoiu*  dispositicMi 

*  always  to  do  less  than  your  power  admits,  to  hesi- 

*  tate  even  when  acting  on  the  surest  grounds,  and 

*  to  think  yourselves  never  free  from  danger.  They 
•are  quick,  you  dilatory;  they  fond  of  roaming, 

*  you  more  than  all  others  attached  to  your  home ; 
•they  eager  to  make  acquisitions  in  any  distant 

*  parts,  you  fearful,  in  seeking  more,  to  injure  what 
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you  already  possess.  They  push  victonr  to  the 
utmost)  and  are  least  of  all  men  dejected  by  de* 
feat ;  exposing  their  bodies  for  their  country,  as  if 
they  had  no  interest  in  them^  yet  applying  their 
minds  in  the  public  service,  as  if  that  and  their 
private  interest  were  one.  Disappointment  of  a 
proposed  acquisition  they  consider  as  loss  of  what 
already  belonged  to  them,  success  in  any  pursuit 
they  esteem  only  as  a  step  tovrard  fiarther  advan- 
tages; and,  defeated  in  any  attempt,  they  turn 
immediately  to  some  new  project  by  which  to 
make  themselves  amends :  insomuch  that  through 
their  celerity  in  executing  whatever  they  propose, 
they  seem  to  have  the  peculiar  faculty  of  at  the 
same  time  hoping  and  possessing*  Thus  they 
continue  ever  amid  labors  and  dangers,  injoying 
nothing,  through  sedulity  to  acquire ;  esteeming 
that  only  a  time  of  festival,  in  which  they  are  pro- 
secuting their  projects;  and  holding  rest  as  a* 
greater  evil  than  the  most  laborious  business.  To 
sum  up  their  character,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
they  were  bom  neither  to  injoy  quiet  themselves, 
nor  to  suflfer  others  to  injoy  it. 

^  When  such  a  commonwealth  is  adverse  to  you, 
Lacedaemonians,  you  still  delay.  You  will  con* 
sider  those  only  as  your  enemies  who  avow  hosti- 
lity; thinking  to  preserve  peace  through  your 
antiquated  maxims  of  policy  and  equity,  defending 
yourselves  but  o£fending  none,  which  are  no  longer 
fit  for  these  times.  It  has  been  by  other  maxims, 
by  new  arts,  and  by  a  policy  refined  through  mo- 
dem experience,  that  Athens  has  risen  to  a  great* ' 
ness  which  now  threatens  us  all.  Let  this  then 
be  the  term  of  your  dilatoriness :  give  at  length 
that  assistance  to  your  allies  which,  by  the  stipu- 
lations of  our  confederacy,  you  owe  them,  and 
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^  Tdlieve  the  distressed  Potid»ans.     This  can  no 

*  longer  be  effectually  done  but  by  an  immediate 

*  invasion  of  Attica ;  which  is  the  measure  neces- 

*  sarily  to  be  taken,  unless  you  would  leave  a  friendly 

*  and  kindred  people  a  prey  to  your  most  determined 

*  enemies ;  and  compel  us,  disposed  by  every  con- 

*  sideration  of  interest,  affection,  and  habit,  to  main- 

*  tain  our  connection  with  you,  through  despair,  to 

*  seek  some  new  alliance.     Consult  then  your  own 

*  interest,  and  do  not  diminish  that  supremacy  in 

*  Peloponnesus,  which  your  forefathers  have  trans- 

*  mitted  to  you.' 

The   Athenian  ministers  judged  it   consonant  Thucyd. 
neither  to  the  dignity  of  their  commonwealth,  nor  ^  ^'  ^'  '^^ 
to  the  commission  under  which  they  acted,  to  an- 
swer particularly  to  the  charges  thus  urged  by  the 
deputies  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  before 
the  Lacedaemonian  people ;  yet  they  thought  it  not 
proper,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  be  intirely  silent. 
They  applied  therefore  to  the  ephors  for  leave  to 
address  the  assembly,  which  was  allowed  them", 
and  they  spoke  to  the  following  purpose  :  ^  They  c.  73. 
^considered  themselves,'  they  said,  'not  at  all  in 

*  fMTesence  of  those  who  had  any  right  to  assume 
'  connisance  of  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  com- 

*  monwealth  or  of  its  allies  ;  yet  as  they  had  been 

*  so  publicly  witnesses  to  so  virulent  an  invective 

*  against  those  in  whose  service  they  were  commis- 
^sioned,  they  thought  it  proper  to  admonish  the 
'  assembly  not  to  determine  lightly  and  hastily  con- 

*  ceming  a  matter  of  very  great  moment.'     Having  C.73&74, 
then  mentioned  the  merit  of  the  Athenian  people 

l(  TO  vfkridog  auruv  sl^sTy,  Cum  igitur  ad  Lacedaemoniorum  mo- 
gitiratut  accessissent — ^This  translation  is  justified  by  the  con- 
text,  and  by  other  passages  of  the  author. 
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CHAP,    with  all  Greece .  in  the  two  Persian  invasions^  and 

^^JIJI^  the  sense  which  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  at 

the  time  expressed  of.it,  they  proceeded  to  observe, 

Thucyd.^   *  That  the  command  of  the  Atfienian  people  among 

*  the  Grecian  states  had  been  acquired,  not  by  vio- 

*  lence,  but  by  the  dereliction  of  the  Lacedflemcmians, 

*  and  by  the  consent,  and  even  at  the  solicitation  of 

*  the  subordinate  republics :  that  they  had  a  fair  in- 
^  terest  in  so  glorious  a  possession,  so  honorably 

*  earned,  which  their  reputation,  not  less  than  the 

*  advantages    of  command,   would  ui^   them   to 

*  maintain  ;  and  that  even  their  just  apprehensions 

*  forbad  them  to  relinquish  it,  since  the  jealousy  of 

*  the  Lacedaemonians,  long  apparent,  and  now  espe- 

*  daily  evident  in  the  transaction  of  the  present  day, 

*  amply  demonstrated  what  would  be  their  danger 

*  in  surrendering  the  smallest  portion  of  their  pre- 

*  sent  power.'  They  then  cndevored  to  palliate, 
but  they  were  indeed  equally  unable  to  deny  as  to 
justify,  the  general  despotism  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple  over  their  subject  states,  and  the  particular 

^.  78.  measures  of  severity  which  had  been  taken  against 
some  of  them.  In  conclusion  they  asserted,  that 
the  truce  was  not  broken  by  them,  neither  had  they 
yet  to  complain  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  bro- 
ken it.  They  exhorted  therefore  perseverance  in 
peaceful  measures  ;  they  claimed  for  their  common- 
^  wealth  the  justice  to  which  it  was  intitled  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  existing  treaty,  which  directed  a 
mode  of  judicial  proceeding  for  the  determination 
of  disputes  that  might  arise ;  and  they  declared 
themselves,  in  the  name  of  their  commonwealth, 
ready  to  abide  judgement  accordingly.      *  Should 

*  the  Lacedaemonians  determine  to  refuse  such  jus- 

*  tice,  they  submitted  their  cause  to  the  gods,  who 
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^  had  been  invoked  to  attest  the  treaty,  and  their    sect. 

*  commonwealth  would  defend  itself  and  its  just  ,,^.^^ 

*  command  to  the  utmost' 

When  the  Athenians  had  concluded,  the  forein  Thucyd. 
ministers  were  required  to  withdraw,  and  it  remain-      *  •' 
ed  for  the  Lacedaemonians  to  debate  and  to  decide 
upon  the  question.     Thucydides,  in  his  exile,  as 
himself  informs  us,  had  opportunities,  not  open  to  i.  5.  c.  f$, 
many  foreiners,  for  acquiring  information  concern- 
ing the  internal  transactions  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
state.    After  the  greater  number  of  speakers,  he 
proceeds  to  relate,  had  declared  their  opinion  that  i^  i.  c.  79. 
the  Athenians  had  already  broken  the  truce,  and 
that  war  should  be  immediately  commenced,  Ar- 
chidamus  came  forward ;  the  prince  who,  above 
thirty  years  before,  had  deserved  so  well  of  his 
country  by  his  conduct  in  the  Helot  rebellion.     In 
advanced  age  now,  he  maintained  the  reputation  of 
a  wise  and  temperate  man^^,  and  he  addressed  the 
assembly  thus  :  ^  I,  Lacedaemonians,  have  had  ex- 

*  perience  of  many  wars,  and  I  see  those  among  c.  80. 

*  you,  my  equals  in  age,  who  will  not,  as  happens 

*  to  many  through  inexperience,  urge  war  as  in 

*  itself  desirable,   or  in  its  consequences  certain. 

*  Within  Peloponnesus  indeed,  against  bordering 

*  states,   when  hostilities   arise,   decision  may  be 

*  quick  ;  and,  the  forces  on  both  sides  being  the 

*  same  in  kind,  the  preponderancy  of  one  or  the 

*  other  may  be  a  subject  of  calculation.     But  the 

*  war  now  proposed  is  widely  diflferent :  operations 

*  are  to  be  carried  far  from  our  frontier,  against 

*  those  whose  fleets  command  the  seas,  who  are  su- 

*  perior  to  every  Grecian  state  in  wealth,  population, 

*  and  forces,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  and  who 

1^  ^Ayri[  xaj  fuvfrof  doxuv  slvai  xai  ^^^. 
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besides  have  under  their  dominion  manjr  tributary 
allies.  In  our  present  unprepared  situatifxi,  to 
what  do  we  trust  for  success  in  attacking  such  an 
enemy  ?  To  our  fleet  ?  No  ;  we  are  too  inferior. 
To  our  riches  ?  Far  less  ;  neither  our  public  trea- 
sure nor  our  private  wealth  can  bear  any  compa- 
rison with  theirs.  We  are  superior,  it  is  saidy 
in  the  {occc  of  infantry  of  our  confederacy,  and  we 
will  ravage  their  country.  But  they  have  large 
possessions,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  your  infan- 
tryy  and  a  fleet  that  will  come  and  go  with  the 
produce,  undisturbed  by  any  force  that  you  can 
oppose  to  it ;  while  your  irresistible  infantry  will 
starve  amid  the  devastation  itself  has  made.  In- 
stead therefore  of  bringing  your  enemy  immedi- 
ately to  terms  by  such  measures,  I  rather  fear 
you  will  leave  the  war  as  an  inheritance  to  yoiu: 
posterity. 

^  Let  it  not  however  be  imagined  that  I  advise 
to  suffer  tamely  the  oppression  of  our  allies,  or  to 
leave  designs  against  ourselves  unnoticed  till  the 
moment  of  execution.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary, 
prepare  for  war;  let  us  endevor  to  extend  our 
alliances,  even  among  barbarous  nations,  if  either 
naval  or  pecuniary  assistance  can  be  obtained  from 
them ;  let  us  also  contribute  liberally  from  our 
private  properties  to  form  a  public  fund  equal  to 
the  probable  need.  But  in  the  mean  time  let  an 
embassy  be  sent  to  Athens ;  and,  if  our  reasonable 
demands  are  complied  with,  our  business  will 
thus  have  its  best  conclusion.  In  all  events  how- 
ever, till  we  are  fully  prepared  for  war,  let  their 
country  remain  unhurt.  It  is  a  pledge  always 
ready  to  our  hands,  the  value  of  which  we  should 
not  wantonly  diminish. 
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*  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  delay,  which    ^ect. 

*  1  advise,  will  mark  any  pusillanimity.     War  is  a  ^^^^..^^ 

*  businesslessof  arms  than  of  expense,  which  alone  J^^^^y*^- 

*  can    make  arms  efficacious**;   especially   in  the  '  '  ' 

*  contest  of  a  continental  with  a  maritime   people. 

*  Money  therefore  must  in  the  first  place  be  pro- 

*  vided.     As  for  that  slowness  and  dilatormess  with  c.  $4,  w. 

*  which  you  have  heard  yourselves  upbraided,  they 

*  flow  from  thoseinstitutions  of  our  ancestors,  which 
'  teach  us,  in  public  as  in  private  life,  to  be  modest, 
'  prudent,  and  just.     Hence  it  is  our  character  to 

*  be,  less  than  all  others,  either  elated  by  prosperity 

*  or  dejected  by  misfortune  :   hence  we  are  neither 

*  to  be  allured  by  the  flattery  which  we  have  been 
^  hearing,  nor  irritated  by  the  reproach  :  hence  we 
^  are  at  the  same  time  warlike  and  circumspect ; 
^  and  hence  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  utter  sound- 

*  ing  words  against  our  enemies,  when  we  are  un- 
^  able  to  follow  them  up  by  deeds. 

^  Let  us  not  then  wander  from  those  maxims  and 
^  institutions  of  our  forefathers,  through  which  our 

*  state  has  long  florished  great  and  free,  and  be- 

*  yond  all  others  glorious :  noflr  let  us  hurry,  in  one 
^  short  portion  of  a  day,  to  a  decision,  which  must 

*  involve  with  it  the  lives  of  many  individuals,  the 
'  fortunes  of  many  families,  the  &te  of  many  cities, 
'  and  our  own  glory.  Other  states  may  be  under 
^  necessity  of  taking  measures  hastily  :  our  strength 
^  gives  us  the  option  of  leisure.  Since  then  the 
^  Athenians  profess  themselves  ready  to  submit  the 
^  subjects  of  ccMnplaint  to  a  legal  decision,  it  appears 

*  little  consonant  to  justice  to  proceed  against  those 
'  as  decidedly  criminal,  who  offer  themselves  for 
^  trial.     Let  your  determination  therefore  be  to  send 

UrXa  ^\bT.  c.  83. 
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CHAP.  *  an  embassy  to  Athens,  but  in  the  mean  time  tQ 
^^^i^  *  prepare  for  war.     Thus,  more  than  by  any  other 

*  measure,  you  will  be  formidable  to  your  adversa- 

*  ries  ;  and  thus  you  will  best  consult  both  your  ad- 

*  vantage  and  your  honor.' 

Thaeyd.        The  effect  which  this  sensible  and  dispassionate 

1. 1.  c.  86.  discourse   should  have  had,  was  obviated  by  the 

following  blunt  speech  of  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas  : 

*  The  verbose  oratory  of  the  Athenians  I  do  not 

*  comprehend.    They  have  been  large  in  their  own 

*  praise,  but  their  injmious  conduct  toward  our 
^  allies,  and  toward  Peloponnesus,   they  have  not 

*  denied.     If  their  behaviour  formerly  against  the 

*  Persians  was  praiseworthy,  and  is  now  against  us 
^  the  reverse,  they  deserve  double  punishment;  for 

*  ceasing  to  be  meritorious,  and  for  becoming  cul- 

*  pable.     We  have  not  yet  changed  our  cqnduct ; 

*  and  if  we  are  wbe,  we  shall  not  now  overlook  the 

*  wrong  done  to  our  allies,  nor  delay  to  revenge  it. 

*  Others  have  money,  and  ships,  and  horses :  we 
^  have  good  allies,  who  ought  not  to  be  abandoned 

*  to  the  Athenians.     Nor  are  such  disputes  to  be 
.  *  determined  by  words  and  legal  process.     It  has 

*  not  been  by  words  that  they  have  been  injured. 

*  We  must  therefore  avenge  them  quickly,  and 
'  with  our  utmost  force  ;  nor  let  any  one  persuade^ 

*  that  when  we  are  injured  we  ought  to  deliberate. 

*  Those  rather  ought  to  take  long  time  for  delibe- 
'  ration  who  mean  to  commit  injury.  Let  your 
<  determination  therefore,  Lacedaemonians,  be,  as 

*  becomes  the  dignity  of  Sparta,  for  war ;  nor  suffer 

*  the  Athenians  to  increase  in  power,  nor  betray 

*  your  allies,  but,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  let  us 

*  march  against  those  who  wrong  us.' 

c.  87^  Stheneafidas,  having  thus  spoken,  proceeded,  in 

the  function  of  his  officci  to  put  the  question  to  the 
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assembly.  A  clamor  being  raised  on  each  side 
(for  in  the  Lacedemonian  assembly  votes  were 
given  by  the  voice,  and  not,  as  at  Athens,  by 
silently  holding  up  hands,  or  by  the  perfect  secrecy 
of  a  fa«dlot)  the  presiding  ephor  declared  he  could 
not  distinguish  which  had  the  majority.  Thinking 
therefore,  as  Thucydides  supposes,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  manifesting  more  openly  his  party,  would 
urge  every  one  die  rather  to  vote  for  war,  he  put 
the  question  again  thus :  ^  Whoever  is  of  opinion 
^  that  the  truce  is  broken,  and  that  die  Athenians 
^  have  been  the  aggressors,  let  him  go  to  that  side  ; 
*  whoever  is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  to  the  other 
^  side.'  Upon  the  division,  a  large  majority  appear- 
ed for  the  affirmative.  The  deputies  of  the  allies 
being  then  called,  were  informed  of  the  determina- 
tion ;  and  ferther  told,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  have  another  meeting  of  depu- 
ties from  aH  the  states  of  the  confederacy,  who 
should  come  authorized  and  prepared  to  decide, 
both  concerning  peace  and  war,  and  how  the  war, 
if  resolved  upon,  should  be  carried  on.  With  this 
the  congress  broke  up :  the  deputies  of  the  allies 
hastened  to  their  several  homes  :  the  Athenian 
ministers  waited  to  finish  the  business  of  their 
mission,  and  then  returned  to  Athens. 

The  Lacedsemonian  government  was  now  de-  Jhucyd.^ 
termined  for  war ;  not  so  much,  according  to  the 
historian  of  the  dmes,  influenced  by  the  representa- 
tions of  their  allies,  as  by  their  own  apprehensions 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  rival  state.  The 
Athenian  dominion,  within  Greece,  had  indeed 
been  greatly  contracted  by  the  conditions  of  the 
Thirty-yeah^  truce,  and  by  the  losses  which  led  to 
it:  but  the  remaining  empire  had  been  giuning 
consistency,  during  fourteen  years  which  had  since 
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CKAF.    elapsed  under  the  able  administration  of  Petkles ; 
^"*     its  force  was  now  such  that  no  single  state   of 


c.  119. 


Thucyd.  Greece  could  undertake  to  cope  with  it ;  and  even 
*  the  extensive  confederacy  over  which  Lacedasmon 
presided,  was,  at  the  instant,  far  from  being  in  con- 
dition to  begin  hostilities.  To  acquire  a  sancticm 
therefore  to  their  undertaking,  which  might  spred 
ineouragement  among  those  ingaged  in  it,  they  sent 

c.  118.  a  solemn  deputation  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  of  the 
god  if  they  might  hope  for  success*  According 
to  report  (so  Thucydides  expresses  himself)  the 
god  assured  them,  *  That,  if  they  carried  on  the 
*war  with  becoming  vigor,  they  would  be  victo- 
^  rious ;    and  that  his  favor  should  attend  them, 

*  invoked  or  unuivoked/ 
Meanwhile   the   Corinthians  were   sedulous  in 

canvassing  the  several  states  of  the  confeda:ucy 
separately  ;  endevwing  to  alarm  their  fears  and 
excite  their  indignation,  and  to  promote  by  every 
possible  method  the  resolution  for  war.  Accord- 
ingly when  the  congress  met  again  at  Lacedasmon^ 
and  the  great  question  was  proposed,  most  of  the 
deputies  were  vehement  in  accusation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  in  requisition  of  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  The  Corinthians,  in 
pursuance  of  their  former  policy,  reserved  them- 
selves to  the  last,  and  then  spoke  thus : 

*  We  no  longer,  confederates,  blame  the  Lace- 

*  damionians,  who,  having  now  resolved  on  war, 

*  have  summoned  this  assembly  to  desire  its  con- 

*  currence  in  the  resolution.     Presiding  over  the 

*  confederacy,  the  general  prosperity  requires  that 

*  they  should  pay  due  attention  to  their  own  par- 
^  ticular  situation  and  circumstances  ;  and  hence 
^  arose  their  past  delay :  while  the  honors  we  pay 
*.  them,  and  the  command  with  which  they  are  in- 
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^  Tested,  impose  on  them  the  duty  of  constantly    sect. 

*  consulting  the  wel£Eu:e  of  the  whole ;  and  hence  .^^^i^. 

*  flows  their  present  determination.     It  were  need- 

*  less,  we  are  indeed  persuaded,  to  admonish  any 
^  of  you,  who  have   had  any  experience  of  the 

*  Athenians,  how  much  it  behoves  us  to  be  upon 

*  our  guard  against  them ;  but  we  will  observe, 
^  tliat  it  imports  the  people  of  the  inland  common- 

'  wealths  to  reflect,  that,  unless  they  support  the . 
^  maritime  states,  not  only  they  will  be  deprived 
^  of  the  many  advantages  which  accrue,  even  to 
'  them,  from  maritime  commerce,  but  if  they  look 

*  on  till  we  are  subdued,  their  subjection  must 

*  follow.     Ultimately  thus  we  are  all  equally  in- 

*  terested  in  the  matter  on  which  we  are  going  ta 

*  decide ;  differing  more  in  regard  to  the  time 
^  when  we  may  expect  the  evil  to  fall  upon  us, 
'  than  the  degree  in  which  it  will  afiect  us. 

^  It  is  then  to  repel  and  to  prevent  injuries,  and  Thucjd.u 

*  not  with  any  ambitious  view,  that  we  are  earnest  **  ^'  ^^^' 

*  for  war.  Our  cause  of  complaint  against  the* 
'  Athenians  is  ample  :  but  when  we  have  redressed 

*  our  wrongs,  peace  will  be  our  object.  Nor  have 
^  we  reason  to  doubt  of  success.     Our  landforce  is 

*  greater  than  theirs,  and  in  military  skill  we  excel 
^  them ;   and  surely  a  more  unanimous  zeal  may 

*  be  expected  in  our  confederacy  than  in  theirs.- 
'  They  are  strong  at  sea :  but  if  we  duly  employ 

*  the  means  which  we  severally  possess,  and  add 

*  the  wealth  which  we  may  borrow  from  Delphi** 

1'  It  appears  from  this  passage  and  some  following  ones 
(I.  1.  c.  14S.  and  1.  2.  c.  9.)  that  through  some  revoludon,  not 
particularly  meptioned  hj  Thacjdides,  but  probably  a  conse-* 
quence  of  the  thirty-years  truce,  not  only  Delphi  was  again 
brought  under  Lacedtemonian  influence,  but  the  Phocian  peo« 
pie  were  gained  to  the  Lacedaemonian  interest;  or,  which 
would  operate  to  the  same  purpose,  were  put  under  oligarchal 
government. 
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CHAP.    '  and  Oljrmpia,  we  can  equal  them  even  on  that 
^^p^^  *  element.     The  ofier  of  greater  pay  would  intice 

*  the  people  of  their  alliance  firom  their  service : 
^  for  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  power  of 
^  Athens  consists  more  in  a  purchased  than  a  na- 

*  tive  force ;  whereas  ours  depends  less  upon  our 
^  riches  than  upon  ourselves.     One  naval  victory 

*  would  therefore  probably  complete  our  business. 
'  Should  that  not  immediately  be  obtained,  yet 

*  dieir  maritime  skill  will  soon  cease  to  give  them 

*  any  advantage,  because  ours  will  of  course  im- 

*  prove  with  increased  experience.  But  even 
^  without  a  superiority  at  sea,  we  possess  abundant 
^  means  to  distress  them ;    among  which  we  may 

*  reckon,  as  very  important,  the  easy  possibility  of 

*  gaining  their  dlies. 

*  It  is  however  not  our  purpose  to  persuade  you 
*'  that  the  dispute  before  us  resembles  those,  which, 
'  for  ages,  have  been  common  within  Greece,  of 

*  each  republic  with  its  neighbor,  of  nearly  equal 

*  force,  concerning  the  limits  of  their  respective  ter- 

*  ritories.  On  the  contrary,  it  deserves  your  most 
'  serious  consideration,  that  the  Athenians  have  at- 
^  tained  a  degree  of  power  to  inable  them  to  contend 
'  with  us  altogether :  and,  what  is  disgraceful  to  Pe- 
^  loponnesus  even  to  mention,  the  question  is,  whe  ^ 
^  ther  we  shall  remain  independent,  or  become  their 
^  subjects.     Our  fathers  were  the  vindicators  of  the 

*  freedom  of  Greece.  We  fall  short  indeed  of  their 
'  worth,  if  we  cannot  maintain  our  own  freedom ; 
^  and  while  we  anxiously  oppose  the  establishment 
^  of  monarchy  in  any  state,  yet  su£Fer  an  ambitious 

*  commonwealth  to  be  t}Tant  over  all". 

**  T{5fawov  6s  Iw/jlsv  iyxoudsioMou  xiroXiv.     ThucjdidesTaflerwaid 

-  puU  a  similar  expression  into  the  mouths  both  of  Pericles  and 

of  Cleoo,  when  speaking  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  having 
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"  *  To  undergo  any  labor  and  risk  any  danger,  in  a    sect. 

*  virtuous  cause,  hath  been  transmitted  to  us  as  an  ,,^.3^ 

*  hereditary  rule  of  conduct    111  would  it  become  us  Thucyd.  i, 

*  now  to  deviate  from  it;  and,  so  much  richer  and 

*  more  powerful  as  we  are  than  our  forefathers,  to 
Mose  in  the  midst  of  abundance  what  they  gained 
'  in  penury.  Let  us  therefore  cheerfully  ingage  in 
*.  a  war  which  the  god  himself  hath  recommended, 

*  with  even  a  promise  of  his  favor  in  it.  All  Greece 
'  will  be  with  us ;  and  right  is  on  our  side  ;  as  not 
'  only  notorious  facts  prove,  but  the  god  has  testified. 

*  Nor  let  there  be  delay ;  for  be  it  remembered  that 

*  the  Potidasans,  Dorians,  and  our  kinsmen,  are  at 

*  this  time  besieged  by  an  Ionian  army.  Let  us 
^  therefore  immediately  take  measures  to  reduce  that 

*  proud  republic,  which  is  aiming  at  the  tyranny  of 

*  Greece  ;  that  we  may  ourselves  live  in  peace  and 
'  independency,  and  that  we  may  restore  freedom  to 

*  those  Grecian  states,  which  are  now  so  injuriously 

*  held  in  subjection.' 

This  speech  concluding  the  debate,  the  question  c  iss. 
was  put,  and  war  was  the  determination  of  the  ma- 
jority; Notwithstanding,  however,  the  clamor  for 
hastening  hostilities,  and  notwithstanding  even  the 
danger  of  delay  after  such  a  resolution  so  publicly 
taken;  it  was  presently  found,  so  deficiently  prepar- 
ed yet  was  the  confederacy,  that  delay  was  unavoid- 
able. The  leading  men  therefore  recurred  to  ne- 
gotiation, in  which  they  had  three  distinct  purposes ; 
to  induce  the  Athenians  to  suspend  hostilities,  while 
their  o\vn  preparations  should  be  advancing;  to 
strengthen  their  own  cause  among  the  Grecian 
states,  by  making  the  Athenians  the   refusers  of 

in  view  somethiog  very  different  from  reproach,  b  2.  c.  63.  and 
b.  3.  c  37.     TufavvIJa  Sx^^  ^^^  '^fX^*- 
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CHAP,    offered  peace ;   and  to  aow  dissensi<m  ainmg  the 

,^^^}^  Athenians  themselves. 

Thocyd.  L  With  these  objects  in  view,  ministers  were  sent  to 
Athens,  commissioned  to  make  representations  con- 
cerning a  matter  wholly  forein  to  everything  that 
had  yet  been  in  dispute  between  the  two  republics, 
and  of  no  importance  but  what  Grecian  superstition 
might  give.  Complete  atonement,  it  was  pretended, 
had  never  been  made  for  the  sacrilege  committed, 
near  a  qentiiry  before,  when,  under  the  direction  of 
the  archon  Megacles,  the  partisans  of  Cylon  were 
taken  from  the  altars  to  be  executed.  Many  who 
now  injoyed  the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens,  it 
was  urged,  stood  affected  by  that  pollution  ;  which, 
according  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  ag;e,  adhered 
to  all  the  descendants  of  the  sacrilegious*  Lest 
therefore  the  contamination  should  bring  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  of  Greece  ii^  some  general 
calamity,  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  assertors  of  the 
common  welfare,  required  that  all  such  persons 
should  be  banished,  and  the  pollution  completely 
expiated.  This  \^'as  intended  as  a  blow  principally 
against  Pericles,  who,  by  his  mother,  was  descended 

c.  it7.  from  Megacles :  not  however  with  the  expectation 
that  the  requisition  would  produce  his  banishment ; 
but  with  the  hope  that,  through  alarm  to  the  popu- 
lar mind,  some  embarrassment  might  be  created  for 
the  administration. 

Pericles  was  however  not  at  a  loss  for  a  measure 
to  oppose  to  this.  Two  sacrilegious  pollutions  were 
recollected,  in  which  many  of  the  principal  families 
of  Lacedaemon  were  involved ;  the  death  of  Pausa* 
nias  who  had  been  starved  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chalcioeca,  and  the  execution  of  some  Helots  who 
had  been  dragged  from  the  sanctuary  of  Neptune  on 
mount  Taenarus.     The  latter  was  esteemed  a  profa- 
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aation  so  grossly  impious,  that  popular  superstition  sect. 
attributed  to  it  that  tremendous  odamity  the  great  ,,^^3^ 
earthquake  of  Sparta.  It  was  therefore  required  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  government  to  set  the  example 
of  regard  for  the  welfare  of  Greece  and  respect  for 
Ae  jgods  its  protectors,  by  removing  all  those  who 
were  contaminated  through  either  of  those  sacri- 
leges. With  an  answer  to  this  purpose,  the  Lace- 
demonian ministers  returned  to  Sparta. 

A  second  embassy  arrived  at  Athens  soon  after,  Thacyd.i. 
very  differently  instructed.  As  preliminaries  to  a  ^'  ^  ^^' 
general  peace,  these  ministers  uiged,  that  the  siege 
of  Potidaea  ought  to  be  raised  and  i£gina  restored 
to  independency ;  but  chiefly  they  insisted,  that 
the  prohibitory  decree  against  Megara  should  be 
revoked  ;  and,  that  only  being  done,  they  pledged 
themselves  that  Lacedaemon  would  not  commence 
hostilities.  The  two  first  propositions,  little  insisted 
on,  were  with  little  ceremony  rejected.  To  the 
third  it  was  answered,  ^  That  the  Megarians  h^d 
'  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  gods  and  men,  by 

♦  cultivating  the  extralimitary  land  between  the 
^  boundaries  of  Attica  and  Megaris,  which  was  con- 

•  secrated  to  the  Eleusinian  goddesses** ;  and  that 

*  they  received  and  incouraged  runaway  Athenian 

*  slaves.*  With  this  answer  the  second  embassy 
returned  to  Sparta ;  and  soon  after  arrived  a  third,  of 
three  members,  Rhamphias,  Melesippus,  and  Age- 
Sander,  probably  men  of  more  eminence  than  the 

1^  'EirixaXsv7«(  ^r'  ifyoaion  ro%  M0/ap6u(ri  f%  y^  i%  UpSg  xoj 
rns  dlopi'^.  Megarensibus  crimini  dantes  quod  sacrum,  nullisque 
limitiDas  finitum  solum  colerent. — ^  Land  that  was  sacred ;  land 
^  not  marked  out  for  coUura.'  Smith. — ^These  interpretatioiis 
are  totally  unsatisfactory.  The  scholiast,  who  has  not  equally 
evaded  the  difficulty,  seems  to  warrant  the  sense  ventured  in 
the  text;  bnt  the  matter  is  not  of  consequence. 
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CHAP,    former  ministers,  as  Thucydides  distinguishes  these 
^"'-     alone  by  name.     In  their  representations  they  no- 
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ticed  none  of  the  requisitions  of  their  predecessors, 
but  they  demanded,  as  the  one  condition  of  peace , 
that  all  Grecian  states  held  in  sul^ection  by  Athens 
be  restored  to  independency.  An  assembly  of  the 
people  was  then  convened,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  consider  of  a  decisive  and  final  answer.  Many 
spoke,  some  urging  war,  some  contending  for  peace, 
and  particularly  insisting  that  the  offensive  decree 
against  Megara  ought  not  to  remain  an  obstacle: 
At  lengtli  Pericles  ascending  the  bema,  declared 
himself  thus : 
Thucyd.^  *  My  opinion,  Athenians,  has  always  been,  tlmt 
^  we  ought  not  to  submit  to  the  Pelqxmnesians, 

*  and  it  remains  yet  the  same ;  sensible  as  I  am, 
^  that  men  seldom  support  a  war  throughout  with 

*  the  same  animation  with  which  they  ordinarily 

*  begin  it,  but  that,  in  disasters,  even  such  as  must 
^  in  the  course  of  things  be  expected,  their  spirits 
^  droop,  and  their  opinions  change.     Beforehand 

*  therefore  I  claim,  from  those  who  agree  with  me 

*  in  opinion  now,  to  concur  with  me  in  effort,  when- 

*  ever  misfortune  may  arise ;  or  else,  at  once  to  rc- 

*  nounce  all  pretension  to  merit,  should  successr 

*  attend  our  endevors. 
*  With  regard  to  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  the 

^  insidious  designs  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
^  this  commonwealth  have  long  been  obvious,  and 

*  are  now  more  than  ever  manifest.     For  notwith- 

*  standing  that  the  articles  of  the  existing  treaty 
^  point  out  the  manner  in  which  disputes  between 

*  the  two  states  should  be  adjusted,  and  declare  that, 

*  in  the  meantime,  each  party  should  hold  %vhat  it 

*  possesses,  yet  not  only  they  have  not  desired  such 
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adfnstment,  but  they  refuse  to  admit  it.  They  sect. 
are,  in  short,  evidently  enough  determined  to  sup-  ^^^^^ 
port  their  allegations  against  us,  not  by  ailment, 
but  Jby  arms :  they  come  to  us,  not  accusing,  but 
commanding  :  they  require  imperiously,  that  the 
siege  of  Potidsea  shall  be  raised ;  that  JEgina,  shall 
be  independent ;  that  the  decree  against  Megara 
shall  be  annulled  ;  and,  now  at  last,  that  we  shall 
renounce  our  command  over  all  Grecian  states. 
Let  it  not  however  be  imagined  that  even  the  Me- 
garian  decree  is  too  light  a  matter  to  be  supported 
as  a  cause  of  war.  That  comparatively  little  mat- 
ter has  been  thrown  out  as  an  ultimate  object^ 
meerly  to  try  your  steddiness.  Were  you  to  yield 
that  point,  a  greater  trial  would  quickly  be  im- 
posed upon  you  :  resisting  that,  you  give  them  to 
understand,  that  they  must  treat  with  you  as 
equals,  not  command  you  as  subjects. 

*  It  behoves  you  therefore  at  once  to  resolve,  Thvcyd. 
either  to  submit  to  a  state  of  dependency,  without 
uselessly  incurring  the  unavoidable  evils  of  resist- 
ance, or,  what  appears  to  me  far  preferable,  to  take 
arms  with  a  determination  to  yield  to  nocommandi 
whether  concerning  a  matter  in  itself  of  great  or  of 

little  moment,  nor  at  any  rate  to  hold  what  you 
possess  in  fear  and  under  control.  For  the  moment 
you  •give  up  your  right  of  judgement,  and  yield 
obedience  to  a  command,  however  unimportant 
the  object  of  that  command,  your  subjection  is 
decided. 

*  If  then  we  cast  our  view  upon  the  means  of  eacK 
party,  we  shall  find  ours  not  the  unfavorable  pros- 
pect The  funds  of  the  Peloponnesians  must  be 
drawn  from  the  produce  of  Peloponnesus :  for  they 
have  no  forein  dependencies  capable  of  affording 
considerable  supplies ;  and  in  Peloponnesus  neither 
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private  nor  public  wealth  abounds^^.   In  protracted 
war,  and  in  maritime  war,  they  ai^  equally  unex^ 
perienced ;  &x  their  poverty  has  dlways  disabled 
them  for  both.     They  cannot  equip  fleets ;  nor  can 
diey  send  armies  often,  or  maintain  them  long  from 
home.    For,  in  the  scantiness  of  their  public  reve- 
nue, every  man  must  subsist  on  service  from  his 
private  means,  and  by  long  absence  from  their  do- 
mestic affairs,  even  those  means  must  be  ruined. 
A  superfluity  of  wealth  alone,  and  not  the  strained 
contributions  of  a  people  barely  above  want,  can 
support  lengthened  and  distant  hostilities.     Such 
a  people  are  commonly  readier  to  make  war  with 
their  persons  than  with  their  purses :  they  hope 
that  those  will  finally  escape ;  but  these  may  be 
completely  drained  and  the  business  yet  unfinish* 
ed.     For  a  single  battle  indeed,  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  with  their  allies  might  be  equal  to  all  the 
rest  of  Greece.    But  for  protracted  war,  beside 
their  want  of  money,  wliich  is  their  great  and  in- 
superable deficiency,  wanting  one  common  admi- 
nistration, each  state  having  its  equal  voice  for  the 
decision  of  measures,  and  each  its  separate  inte- 
r^t^^,  each  anxious  for  its  own  particular  concerns, 
the  general  good  will  be  sometimes  thwarted,  often 
neglected,  and  no  great  design  can  be  steddily 
pursued. 

\  Hence  you  need  neither  fear  that  posts  will  be 
occupied  and  fortified  within  your  countiy,  with 
which  some  would  alarm  you,  nor  that  a  formida* 
Ue  navy  can  be  raised  against  you.     Since  the 


w  We  find  this  observation  repeated  more  than  once  in  the 
speeches  reported  by  Tbncydides,  without  any  exceptJon  for 
the  Corintbiaiis,  who  were  commercial  and  rich,  and  bad  colo* 
Dies :  but  their  wealth  bore  but  small  proportion  either  to  the 
resources  of  Athens,  or  to  the  wants  of  Peloponnesus. 
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^  Persian  war,  now  above  fifty  years,  you  have  been 
^  assiduously  applying  to  naval  affiurs,   and  even 

*  your  proficiency  is  yet  far  below  perfection.     Na- 

*  val  science,  and  the  skill  of  experienced  seamen, 
*'  are  not  to  be  acquired  by  a  people  when  they  please,' 
^  and  in  moments  of  leisure ;  on  the  contrary  they' 
^require  practice,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all 

*  leisure.     Nor,   should  the  Peloponnesians  seize  Thucyd.  i. 
^  die  Olympic  or  Delphian  treasures,  will  even  that 

^  avail  them,  to  the  degree  that  some  seem  to  sup- 
^  pose.  The}'  cannot,  with  these,  form  naval  com- 
^  manders  and  seamen,  such  as  we  possess  among 

*  our  own  citizens,  more  and  abler  than  all  Greece 

*  besides  :  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  seamen 
*-  of  our  allies,  for  a  temporary  increase  of  pay,  wil) 
^  banish  themselves  from  their  country,  and  join  the 
^  party  which  has  the  worst  prospect  of  final  sue-" 

*  cess. 

*  Such  then  are  the  deficiencies  under  which  the 

*  Peloponnesians  labor,  while  we  not  only  are  firee 

*  from  these,  but  possess  advantages  peculiar  to 

*  ourselves.  If  they  are  strong  enough  to  invade 
*'  our  country  by  land,  we  are  equally  able  to  harrass 
'  them  by  sea ;   and  should  we  waste  but  a  small 

*  part  6f  Peloponnesus,  and  they  even  the  whole 

*  of  Attica,  the  distress  would  be  far  greater  to 

*  them  than  to  us  :  for  they  have  no  other  country 

*  whence  to  obtain  supplies ;  while  we  have  our 

*  choice  among  ilands  and  continents.  The  com^ 
^  mand  of  the   sea  is  indeed  a  most  important 

*  possession.     Consider  then  :    were  we  ilanders, 

*  who  would    be    so    secure    against   all    hostile 

*  attempts  ?  What  therefore  should  be  now  our 
'  aim,  but  to  put  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible 
^  into  the  situation  of  ilanders?  Our  lands  and 
'  their  appertenances  within  Attica  should  be  totally 
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given  up:  no  vain  attempt  should  be  made  to 
protect  diem  against  the  supericx*  landforce  of  the 
enemy :  our  whole  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  safety  of  the  city  and  the  command  of  the 
sea.  Could  we  gain  a  batde,  fresh  ahd  perhaps 
greater  forces  would  be  brought  against  us.  But 
should  we  lose  one,  the  revolt  of  our  allies,  the 
sources  of  our  wealth  and  strength,  would  follow ; 
for  they  will  no  longer  rest  under  their  present 
subjection,  than  while  we  have  power  to  compel 
them.  Not  the  loss  of  lands  and  houses  there- 
fore, but  the  loss  of  valuable  lives,  whenever  it 
may  happen,  is  to  be  deplored;  for  lands  can- 
not produce  men  :  but  let  us  keep  ourselves 
strong  in  men,  and  we  shall  not  want  for  lands. 
If  therefore  I  thought  I  could  persuade  you,  I 
would  propose  that  you  should  yourselves  go 
forth  and  waste  Attica ;  to  show  the  Peloponne- 
sians  how  vain  their  expectation  is,  that  the  fear 
of  such  an  evil  may  induce  you  to  surrender  your 
independency. 

*  I  have  indeed  many  other  grounds  for  clear 
hope  of  success,  provided  our  own  impatience 
and  rashness,  and  the  wild  desire  of  conquest, 
when  defence  should  be  our  object,  injure  us  not 
more  than  the  strength  or  policy  of  our  enemies. 
On  these  topics,  however,  admonition  may  be 
better  reserved  for  the  circumstances  when  they 
arise.  The  answer  now  to  be  returned  to  Laoc- 
da)mon  should  be  this :  ^^  Our  ports  and  markets 
shall  be  open  to  the  Megarians,  provided  the 
^  Lacedaemonians  will  abrogate  their  prohibitions 

*  of  the  residence  of  strangers  within  their  terri- 
^  tory,  as  far  as  regards  us  and  our  allies :  for  the 

*  treaty  of  truce  leaves  these  matters  equally  open 
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**  to  both  parties  ^^    We  will  give  independency    sect. 

"  to   those    states    of   our    alliance,   which  were  .^^^^^^^^ 

"  independent  when    the    truce   was   concluded,    . 

"  whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  will  allow  to  the 

"  states  of  their  alliance  free  agency  in  whatever 

**  concerns  their  several  governments,  and  will  no 

*'  longer  inforce  among  them  a  constitution  and  a 

"  mode  of  administration,  which  under  the  show 

*'  of  independency,  keep  them  in  effectual  sub* 

**j^ction  to  Laceda)mt)n*^.     Finally,  we  are  ready     ** 

"  to  submit  any  disputed  points  to  a  judicial  deter- 

**  mination  .according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty ; 

"  and  we  will  .not  begin  war,  but  we  will  defend 

"  ourselves  to  the  utmost."     Such  an  answer  will 

*  be  just,  will  be  honorable,  will  be  consonant  to 

*  the  renown  and  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 

*  who  raised  this  empire,  which  we  ought  not  to 

*  transmit  diminished  to  our  posterity.' 

The  assembly  assented  to  the  opinion  of  Pericles,  Thacyd. 
and  an  answer  was  accordingly  delivered  to  the  ^-^'^^-^^ 
Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  nearly  in  the  terms  of 
his  speech;  concluding  with  the  declaration,  '  That 

*  the  Athenian    commonwealth    would    obey  the 

w  The  rough  manner  in  which,  the  Lacedaemonians  executed 
their  decrees  for  the  expulsion  of  strangers,  is  noticed  by  Aris- 
tophanes in  his  comedy  of  the  Birds. 
.  Meton.    Tl  5'  hi  ^smv ;    Peisthetaerus.    "ntfwp  iv  Aaxsdaiium,  ■ 

Hjv>jXarouv7ai,  xou  xsxivrivlai  rivsg 

nXii/a/  (fv)(ifa)  wxr'  agu, — v.  1114. 
Where  it  seems  also  implied  that  Lacedasmon  afforded  temp- 
tation for  strangers  to  go  thither,  probably  for  gain  by  sale  or 
exchange  of  commodities.  In  the  difficulties  made  for  com- 
merce by  the  Lacedemonian  laws,  especially  the  prohibition 
of  money,  the  trader  would  always  have  advantage  over  the 
exchanger,  not  a  professional  trader. 

*0  "Orav  xaxBmi  rcug  Iau7wv  A^oSCki  'sioksifi  ikrj  (fc^ltfi  co^  Aetxs- 
ioifJLoyioij  i^irridsiujs  auTovofASMrioi,  x.  t,  s.  To  turn  this  into 
modem  language,  or  perhaps  into  any  language,  long  circum- 
locution is  necessary. 
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CHAF.    *  commands  of  no  power  upon  earth,  but  would 
J^JI^  *  readily  abide  the  event  of  a  judicial  determination^ 

*  conducted  upon  a  footing  of  equality  between  the. 

*  parties,  in  the  mode   directed  by  the  existing 

*  treaty".' 

With  this  answer  the  Lacedaemonians  returned 
home,  and  no  more  embassies  were  sent.  Hitherto 
the  people  of  the  two  states  had  communicated,  as 
Thucid.  in  peace,  without  the  intervention  of  a  herald,  the 
not  without  caution  and  suspicion :  for,  since  the 
.  ^fiairs  of  Corcyra  and  Potideea,  the  truce  was  con- 
sidered on  both  sides  as  broken,  and  war  as  im- 
pending. But  now,  tho  no  hostilities  immediately 
insued^  yet  communication  was  ventured  on  neither 
side,  without  the  same  formalities  as  if  war  had 
been  declared. 


SECTION  VL 

Attempt  of  the  Ththans  agMrut  Plaif^a, 

Herod.  1.  While  want  of  preparation  still  withheld  the 
Thuc^du'  Peloponnesians,  the  Thebans,  judging  war  to  be 
i.s.  c.  6.  now  unavoidable,  thought  the  moment  of  suspense 
advantageous  for  an  attempt  toward  the  more  com** 
plete  establishment  of  their  own  sovereint}'  over 
Boeotia:  Lacedaemon  must  favor  them;  Athens 
would  fear  to  attack  them. 

The  litde  town  of  Plataea,  with  a  territory  of 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  miles  ^uare,  utterly  unable 
by  its  own  strength  to  subsist  in  independency,  had 

»«  We  want  informRtion  from  Thucydides  what  that  A/x^ 
xacot  rot;  guv%a(,  which  he  so  repeatedly  mentioDfl,  was  to 
hare  been. 
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nevertheless,  for  near  a  century,  been  resolutely    sect. 
resisting  all  control  from  Thebes,  whence  it  was  ,,^J!^:^^ 
less  than  nine  miles  distant    When,  before  the  Herod. 
Persian  war,  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta  was  with  an  xhocy'd. 
army  in  the  neighborhood,  the  Plat«ans,  to  obtain  ^'  ^*  *'^*' 
the  protection,  had  oflFered  to  put  themselves  under 
the  dominion  of  Lacedaemon.     The  answer  which^ 
with  his  usual  expressive  simplicity,  Herodotus  at- 
tributes to  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  the  occasion, 
strongly  paints  the  state  of  Greece:    *We,^  they 
said,  ^  live  afar  off,  and  ours  would  be  a  cold  kind  of 

*  assistance*^ ;  for  you  might  be  overpowered  and 
'  sold  for  slaves,  befor<j  any  intelligence  about  you 

*  could  reach  us.     We  recommend  to  you  therefore 

*  rather  to  put  yourselves  under  the  dominion  of 
^  Athens^,  a  bordering  state,  and  able  to  protect 

*  you.'  This  advice,  adds  the  historian,  they  gave^ 
not  through  any  goodwill  to  the  Plata&ans,  but  with 
a  view  to  create  embarrassment  to  the  Athenians  by 
embroiling  them  with  the  Boeotians.  The  Platasans 
however  followed  the  advice.  The  solemnity  of 
the  sacrifice  to  the  twelve  gods  being  chosen  for 
the  occasion,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Athens,  but 
in  the  habit  and  character  of  suppliants.  Placing 
themselves  at  the  altar,  according  to  the  customary 
forms  of  su^lication,  these  ministers  thence  urged 
their  petition,*  'That  their  commonwealth  might 
*.be  tad^en  under  the  sovereinty  and  protection  of 

*  Athens".'  The  Athenian  people  acceded  to  the 
humble  request* 

The  Thebans,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  thii 
i|«nsact]on,  marched  against  Platsea.     An  Atbenism 

^  The  expression  of  Herodotus  is  very  strong,  Aafvai  vfUa^ 
«M(,  to  ght  yourselves. 
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CHAP,  army  moved  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  new 
^^^™^  dependency  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Corinthi- 
ans however  interfering,  it\i'as  agreed  to  submit  the 
matter  to  their  arbitration.  Actuated  apparently  by 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  and  desirous  to 
give  as  great  extent  as  the  nature  of  things  would 
admit,  to  that  dubious  independency  which  could  be 
injoyed  by  the  smaller  Grecian  commonwealths,  the 
Corinthians  decided,  *  That  the  Thebans  were  in- 

*  titled  to  no  sovereinty  over  any  towns  of  Boeotia, 

*  whose  people  chose  to  renounce  the  advantages  of 

*  that  Boeotian  confederacy  of  which  they  had  made 

*  themselves  the  chiefs.'  The  business  being  thus 
apparently  settled,  the  Athenian  army  moved  home- 
ward ;  but  the  Thebans,  irritated  by  a  decision  so 
adverse  to  their  views,  followed  and  attacked  them 
on  their  march.  They  were  defeated ;  and  thfen 
the  Athenians  took  upon  themselves  to  dictate 
terms :  extending  the  limits  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  Corinthians  for  the  Platsean  territory, 
and  taking  the  neighl>oring  little  town  of  Hysia& 
also  under  their  protection,  they  made  the  river 
Asopus  the  boundary  of  the  Thebaid,  both  against 
the  Plata3an  and  the  Hysian  lands. 

Thenceforward  Platasa,'  more  than  ever  averSe  to 
Thebes,  became  warm  in  political  attachment  t6 
Athens.  The  whole  force  of  the  little  common- 
wealth was  exerted  on  the  glorious  day  of  Mara- 
thon, in  the  honor  of  which  the  Plataeans  alone 
partook  with  the  Athenians.  In  the  not  less  me- 
morable action  of  Salamis,  they  had  their  share,  tho 
an  inland  people,  aboard  the  Athenian  fleet;  and 
they  had  distinguished  themselves,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Aristeides,  in  that  great  and  decisive  battle, 
fought  near  their  town,  which,  beyond  all  other 
circumstances,  hath   given   celebrity  to  its   name. 
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Under  the  patronage  of  Athens,  democracy  of  sect. 
course  prevailed  at  Platan.  But  as  Athens  itself  „^J!^^l^ 
was  not  without  an  aristocratical  party,  so  there 
were  in  Platsea  persons  to  whom  democratical  go- 
vernment, sometimes  perhaps  partially  oppressive, 
and  always  an  obstacle  to  their  ambition,  would  be 
dissatisfactory.  Their  cause  being  hopeless  under 
the  dominion  of  Athens,  Thebes  was  the  protect- 
ing power  to  which  they  looked  for  an  alteration^ in 
their  favor. 

In  these  circumstances  a  plot  was  concerted  be-  xhacyd. 
tween  Naucleides,  the  leading  man  of  the  aristo-  ^•^•*^-*- 
cratical  Plataeans,  and  Eurymachus,  who  held  the 
greatest  influence  in  Thebes.    The  official  directors 
of  the  Theban  government  were  gained  to  it ;  and, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Thirty-years  truce,  when 
Chrysis  was  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  priest- 
hood at  Apgos,  ilLnesias  ephor  at  Sparta,  and  two 
months  were  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  archon- 
ship  of  Pythodorus  at  Athens,  in  the  sixth  month 
after  the  battle  of  Potideea,  the  spring  then  begin-  qJ  37.  i, 
ning  (thus,  in  the  want  of  a  readier  and  more  per-  7th  May, 
feet  method,  Thucydides  has  marked  the  date)  an  but  more 
armed  body,  of  somewhat  more  than  three  hun-  ^IwiT**?* 
dred  Thebans,  reached  Plats^a  about  the  first  sleep. 
The  Boeotarcs  Pythangelus  and  Diemponis  com- 
manded, and  they  were  accompanied  by  Euryma- 
chus.    Through  confidence  in  the  existing  peace, 
no  guard  was  kept  in  so  small  a  city,  which  scarcely 
had  a  public  revenue  ;  the  gates  only  were  shut  at 

**  Eighty  dnj9  after,  according  to  Tiincydides  (b.  2.  c.  19.) 
the  corn  of  Attica  was  nearly  ripe.  Eighty  days  from  the 
eighth  of  April  would  be  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  rather  a 
late  harvest-season  in  Attica.  Eighty  days  after  the  seventh  of 
May,  namely  the  twenty-aixth  of  July,  wheat  is  often  ripe  in 
the  south  of  flngland. 
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CHAP,  iiiglit ;  and  being  now  opened  I^  the  party  friendlf 
^^^^i^  to  the  enterprize,  the  Thebans  entered  unresi$ted« 
Naucleides  and  the  Platseans  about  him,  in  the  too 
commonly  atrocious  spirit  of  Greek  sedition,  would 
have  completed  the  business  by  the  immediate 
massacre  of  the  principal  of  their  fellowtownsmen 
Qf  the  opposite  party.  But  Eurymachus  and  the 
Bceotarcs,  not  equally  stimulated  by  the  passions 
either  of  fear  or  resentment,  refused  to  concur  in 
any  such  proposal.  Reckoning  themselves  already 
masters  of  the  place,  and  depending  upon  the  ready 
support  of  a  body  of  troops,  which  was  to  follow 
from  Thebes,  they  lodged  their  arms  in  the  agora ; 
and  sending  heralds  around  the  town,  with  a  con* 
ciliating  proclamation,  they  invited  all  who  were 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Boeo- 
tian people,  to  come  and  place  their  arms  by  theirs. 
Thncyd.  The  PlataBaus,  hastily  and  in  great  alarm  assem- 
bling,  were,  in  the  moment,  rejoiced  to  find  a  dis* 
position  so  far  friendly,  among  those  who  seemed 
to  have  them,  their  families,  and  their  whole  state, 
completely  at  mercy.  They  showed  therefore  a 
ready  disposition  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  communication  that  Insued, 
having  opportunity  to  discover,  amid  the  darkness, 
how  few  the  Thebans  were,  they  began  to  observe 
to  pneanother  that  they  were  abundantly  able  t^ 
overpower  those  who  had  thus  insidiously  surpriz- 
ed them ;  sind  the  resolution  was  quickly  taken  tQ 
make  the  attempt.  That  they  might  not  be  no- 
ticed in  preparation,  they  broke  ways  through  the 
partition-walls  of  houses,  and  they  formed  a  barri- 
cade of  carts  and  waggons,  from  behind  which  they 
might  make  their  assault  Waiting  then  till  just 
before  day-break,  while  darkness  might  yet  at  the 
same  time  give  them  the  greater  advantage  from 
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their  intimate  knowlege  of  the  place,  and  inerelse  SECT. 
the  alarm  and  uncertainty  of  the  enemy,  they  began  ,^!)^ 
the  attack.  Twice  or  thrice  they  were  repulsed ; 
but  they  returned  to  the  charge,  the  women  and 
slaves  at  the  same  time  throwing  stones  and  tiles 
from  the  house-tops,  with  an  unceasing  clamor 
which  increased  the  confusion,  while  a  heavy  rain 
made  the  obscurity  more  complete.  The  Thebans 
thus  unable  to  hear  commands  or  see  commanders^  n 

were  incapable  of  acting  in  concert,  and  at  length 
fled,  each  as  he  could  find  a  passage,  in  darkness 
and  in  dirt,  mostly  ignorant  of  the  ways,  while  their 
pursuers  were  acquainted  with  every  turn.  A  Pla* 
t®an  had  shut  the  gate  of  the  town  by  which  they 
had  entered,  and  which  alone  had  been  open  ;  and 
for  want  of  other  means  at  hand,  fastened  it  by 
thrusting  the  head  of  a  javelin  into  the  catch  of  the 
lock.  Checked  thus  in  their  hope  of  flight,  some 
of  the  Thebans  mounted  the  rampart,  and  throwing 
themselves  down  on  the  outside,  mostly  perished : 
some,  finding  a  gate*  unguarded,  obtained  an  axe 
from  a  woman,  with  which  they  forced  the  lock, 
and  a  few  thus  escaped.  Many  were  killed,  scat* 
tered  about  the  town ;  but  the  greater  part,  who 
had  kept  more  in  a  body,  entjered  a  large  building 
adjoining  the  rampart,  whose  door,  M'hich  stood 
open,  they  mistook  for  the  town-gate.  This  was 
observed  by  the  Plataeans,  who  took  immediate 
measures  to  prevent  their  egress.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed to  set  fire  to  the  building  and  bum  those  in 
it ;  but  upon  their  offering  to  surrender  themselves, 
they  were  received  as  prisoners  at  discretion  ;  and 
shordy  after,  all  the  rest,  who  remained  alive  with- 
in the  town,  came  and  delivered  their  arms. 

The  march  of  the  troops  which  should  have  sup-  Thacyd. 
ported  the  enterprize  had  been  retarded  by  the  rain.  ^'  ^'  ^'  *• 
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CHAP.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Asopus,  they  found  it  so 
xin.  swelled  that  it  was  with  difficulty  forded ;  and  be- 
fore they  could  reach  Platasa^  the  miscarriage  of 
those  who  had  entered  the  place  was  complete*  As 
soon  as  they  were  aware  of  this,  they  determined 
to  plunder  the  Plataean  Jands  and  villages,  and  to 
seize  all  the  people  they  could  find,  that  they  might 
have  hostages  for  the  security  of  their  own  people, 
if  any  should  be  prisoners  in  Plataea.  But  the  Pla- 
tseans,  expecting  such  a  measure,  ^ent  a  herald  to 
them,  threatening  immediate  death  to  the  prisoners 
if  any  farther  attempt  was  made  against  the  persons 
or  effects,  of  the  people  of  Plata^a,  but  promising  to 
restore  them  if  the  Thebans  would  immediately  quit 
their  territory.  The  agreement  was  presendy  made 
and  ratified  by  oath,  and  the  Theban  army  retired 
accordingly.  Such,  says  Thucydides,  is  the  Theban 
account:  but  the  Piataeans  deny  that  any  oaths  passr 
ed,  and  that  any  promise  was  given  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  except  on  condition  that  a 
treaty  should  be  concluded  between  the  two  states. 
The  Platasans,  however,  allowed  no  opportunity 
for  farther  treaty.  Hastening  the  removal  of  their 
effects  from  the  country  within  tlieir  fortifications, 
they  put  to  death  all  their  prisoners,  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty,  among  whom  was  Eury  - 
machus,  the  author  of  the  enterpriz/s. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  prelude  to  the  Pe-. 
loponnesian  war.  The  execution  of  the  unhappy- 
prisoners,  supposing  no  compact  to  forbid  it,  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  in  strict  conformity  to  what 
may  be  called  the  national  law  of  the  Greeks  ;  upon  % 
the  same  principle  as  spies,  traitors,  and  pirates,  are 
liable  to  capital  punishment  by  the  law  of  nations; 
Thqcyd.  in  modem  Europe.  The  bodies,  as  the  Grecian  law 
of  huipanity  required,  were  restored,  through  the 
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Hitervention  of  heralds.  But  the  Plat2eans,  aware  sect. 
that  the  Thebans  would  feel  upon  the  occasion,  and  ,  ^^' 
perhaps  reason,  differently  from  themselves,  pre- 
pared for  resisting  that  revenge  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Immediately  upon  discovery  that  the  town 
was  surprized,  a  messenger  had  been  dispatched  to 
Athens  with  the  intelligence  ;  and  another  as  soon 
as  the.Thebans  were  made  prisoners.  Upon  receiv* 
ing  the  first  news,  the  Athenian  administration  is- 
sued orders  for  seizing  all  Boeotians  within  Attica !  in 
return  to  the  second,  directions  were  sent  to  keep 
the  prisoners  made  in  Plataea  in  safe  custody,  till 
the  Athenian  government  should  determine  what 
farther  was  to  be  done.  Unfortimately,  such  was 
the  ill-considered  haste  of  the  Plata^ans,  the  fatal' 
execution  had  taken  place  before  the  messenger 
with  this  order  arrived.  So  severe  a  measure,  even 
supposing  no  breach  of  faith,  plighted  or  implied, 
would,  by  its  operation  upon  the  passions,  preclude 
negotiation,.  An  Athenian  army  was  therefore  sent 
with  a  convoy  of  provisions  to  Plataea ;  a  small  body 
was  left  to  strengthen  the  place ;  and  the  women, 
children,  and  whatever  else  would  be  useless  in  a 
siege,  were  brought  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  P£LOPO|fN£3iAN  War,  foom  its  Commence- 
ment to  the  Death  of  Pericles,  with  a  smmnary 
View  of  the  History  of  Thrace. 
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Thucyd. 
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SECTION  I. 

State  of  the  Atkenian  and  Pehporuusian  Confederaeie*,  hMotion  and 
Ravage  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnenaiu,  Operatume  of  the  Athenian 
FUot  m  the  Weettm  Seas  under  Carcintu :  Gallant  Action  of  the 
Spartan  Breuida* .-  Rufoge  of  the  Pelaponnenam  Coaet^  and  Acffnui^ 
tion  of  CephaUenia  to  the  Athenian  Confederacy*     Operatione  of  iha 

'  Athenian  Fleet  in  the  Eatiem  Seat  under  Cleopomptu»  Measures  for 
the  Seeuriiy  of  Athene  .*  Remarkable  Decree  :  Extermination  af  the 
JEgineiano,    Jmaeim^  and  JRavof  e  of  Megmris  by  the  Aikemane, 

jL  Hismifortunajte  transaction  between  two  inferior 
republics,  which  no  prudence  in  the  leading  states 
could  preventer  foresee,  made  accommodation  more 
than  ever  impracticable ;  and  both  parties  prepared 
for  hostilities  with  the  most  serious  diligence.  At 
this  time,  says  Thucydides,  who  was  a  living  wit- 
ness, Greece  abounded  with  youth,  through  inexpe- 
rience, ardent  for  war;  while,  among  those  of  more 
sober  age,  many  things  contributed  to  stimulate 
passion,  or  excite  apprehension.  Many  oracular 
responses  were  circulated,  many  signs  and  wonders 
were  reported ;  and  some  phenomena  really  occur^ 
red,  of  a  kind  to  a£fect  the  imaginations  of  men  in  a 
superstitious  age  :  to  raise  hope  or  inspire  alarm. 
Among  these,  what  most  ingaged  attention  was  an 
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earthquake  that  shook  the  sacred  Hand  of  Delos ;    sect. 
which  never,  within  the  reach  of  tradition,  had  be*  ,^p>Ji^^ 
fore  been  so  affected.    Amid  this  universal  irritation 
of  men's  minds,  a  very  general  disposition  prevailed, 
as  the  candid  Atheniim  in  the  most  explicit  terms 
avows,  to  favor  the  Lacedaemonian  cause,  as  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  independency:  while  animosity 
and  indignation  were  the  sentiments  excited  by  diat 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  command,  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  Grecian  people  experienced,  and  the  - 
rest  dreaded,  from  the  soverein  Many  of  Athens. 

The  two  confederacies,  now  upon  the  point  of 
ingaging  in  war,  were  very  differently  composed, 
but  the  force  of  the  Greek  nation  was  very  equally 
divided  between  them.  With  the  Lacedaemonians 
all  the  Peloponnesian  states  joined,  except  the  Argi<- 
ans,  who  remained  neater,  and  the  Achaians;  of 
whom  the  Pellenians  only  took  part  in  the  beginning  Thucyd. 
of  the  war.  Of  northern  Greece,  the  Megarians,  ^"  ^*  ^'  ^' 
Boeotians,  Locrians,  Phocians,  Ambraciots,  Leuca'- 
dians,  and  Anactorians,  joined  the  Peloponnesian 
alliance.  The  navy  was  to  be  formed  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians, Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Pellenians, 
Eleians,  Megarians,  Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians; 
The  Bceotians,  Phocians,  and  Locrians  fumi^ed 
cavalry*;  the  other  states  infantry  only.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  no  less  than  five  hundred  trireme  gal" 
leys  within  the  confederacy ;  its  proportion  being 
assessed  upon  every  maritime  state ;  and  contribu*- 
t^ons  in  money  were  required  from  all.  Ministers 
were  sent  to  endevor  to  form  alliances  among  forein 
nations ;  and  the  great  king,  as  the  king  of  Persia 
was  called,  or  oftener  simply  the  King,  was  not  ne*  Thncyd. 
glected ;  but  for  external  ttssistance  the  principal  p^^i.12. 
expectatbn  was  from  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  ^'  4^* 
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ctikf.   who  possessed  considerable  maritime  force,   and 
,^J^J^  mostly  favored  the  Peloponnesian  interest. 

Athens  had  few  allies,  properly  so  odled.  On 
the  continent  of  Greece  the  principal  were  the 
ThQcyd.  Thessalians  and  the  Acamanians ;  the  £3rmer  little 
'  '  '  *  ingaged  by  interest  or  inclination,  but  bound  by  a 
treaty  of  long  standing :  most  of  the  Acamanian 
towns,  tho  some  were  adverse,  joined  with  more 
c.  9.  2eal  in  the  Athenian  cause.  The  Plataeans  are  be- 
*  sides  named,  and  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus:  the 
republic  of  the  former  however,  except  the  meer 
garrison  of  their  town,  existing  only  within  the  walls 
x>f  Athens :  and  that  of  the  latter  never  capai>Ie  of 
existence  but  under  Athenian  protection.  Of  the 
ilands,  Corcyrus,  Zacynthus,  Chios,  and  Lesbos, 
are  alone  properly  reckoned  among  the  allies  of 
Athens.  Corey ra  assisted  in  fixing  Zacynthus,  be- 
fore disposed  to  the  Athenian  interest.  Chios  and 
the  republics  of  Lesbos  were  still  treated  with  re- 
ject by  the  Athenian  government,  as  independent 
states;  and  they  still  possessed  their  own  fleets. 
All  the  other  ilands  of  the  iEgean  sea,  except  the 
Lacedffimonian  colonies  of  Melos  and  Thera,  all 
the  numerous  and  wealthy  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  the  Hellespont,  and  of  Thrace,  were  tri- 
butary subjects  of  the  Athenian  people ;  not  allowed 
to  possess  ships  of  war,  but  dependent  upon  Athens 
for  protection,  and  liable  to  every  kind  and  degree 
of  control  from  that  imperial  state. 
Thncyd.  Ncws  of  the  transactions  at  Plataea,  arriving  at 
1. 2.  c.  10.  Laced»mon,  hastened  the  measure,  before  in  some 
degree  resolved  upon,  to  invade  Attica.  Summons 
were  sent  through  the  confederacy,  in  pursuance  of 
which  two-thirds  of  the  whole  landforce  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian states  met  the  LacedsBmonian  army^ 
on  an  appointed  day,  at  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
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The  command- in*chief  was  not  draied  to  the  vene* 
table  king  Archidamus,  notwithstanding  his  known 
disapprobation  of  the  war^  nor  did  he  scruple,  in 
that  command,  to  show  his  steddiness  in  the  princi- 
ples he  had  always  professed.  Before  he  would 
lead  his  forces  out  of  Peloponnesus,  he  sent  a 
herald,  to  make  one  more  trial  whether  the  threat* 
ening  storm,  now  ready  to  burst,  might  have  pro- 
duced  any  disposition  in  the  Athenians  to  relax. 
Thucydides  has  left  no  room  to  doubt  either  that 
his  purpose  was  liberal  and  generous,  or  that  nis 
influence  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  confederacy 
in  the  way  of  liberality  and  generosity,  the  way  that 
he  thought  the  common  good  of  Greece,  and  the 
good  of  Lacedasmon  and  all  Peloponnesus,  as  inse- 
parable from  the  common  good  of  Greece,  required, 
was  very  deficient.  In  this  persuasion  apparently 
of  the  Athenian  administration,  probably  under  the 
direction  of  Pericles,  an  answer  was  returned,  im- 
porting that,  if  the  Peloponnesians  would  commu* 
nicate  with  the  Athenians,  they  must  first  withdraw 
their  army,  and  send  the  troops  of  the  several  states 
to  their  respective  homes :  the  herald  was  required 
to  leave  Athens  the  same  day,  and  conducted  by  a 
guard  to  the  Attic  border.  Upon  this  Archidamus 
proceeded  on  his  march.  The  Thebans  marching 
to  join  him,  detached  a  part  of  their  infantry  to 
waste  the  Plataean  lands.  Widi  the  remainder,  and 
all  their  cavalry,  they  reached  him  in  the  Megarian 
territory. 

While  the  Peloponnesian  troops  were  assembling,  Thncyd. 
Pericles  was  ingaged  in  the  arduous  office  of  pre-  *•  *•  ^'  ^^' 
paring  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  people  for  what 
was  to  follow ;  obviating  the  clamors  of  faction,  the 
discontent  which  would  arise  from  the  unavcndable 
calamities  of  a  defensive  war,  and  the  jealousies  to 
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CHAP,  which  his  own  situatioii  of  fiist-mimster  c^  the  < 
^^^^  monwealth  would  now  more  than  ever  expose  him* 
He  had  been  elected,  according  to  the  ordinary  mi^ 
litary  establishment  of  Athens,  with  nine  coUegneSt 
to  command  the  Athenian  forces.  But  since  the 
first  Persian  invasion,  the  practice  seems  to  have 
gained  to  appoint  one  of  the  ten^  by  pc^ular  elec* 
tion,  to  be  perpetual  chief,  with  the  title  of  general 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  with  the  sole  power  to 
convoke,  at  his  discretion,  extraordinary  assemblies 
of  the  people.  Pericles  was  now  so  elected.  But 
Pericles  had  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  wilh  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamus :  they  were  ingaged  to* 
gether  in  the  sacred  league  of  hospitality.  Possibly 
Archidamus,  in  kindness  to  Pericles,  might,  amid 
the  general  ravage  of  Attica,  procure  favor  to  his 
estates  :  possibly,  to  excite  envy  and  jealousy  i^ainst 
him,  the  Lacedcemonians  most  hostile  to  him  might 
procure  ostentation  of  such  a  mark  of  good-will 
from  the  enemies  of  his  country.  To  prevent  ill 
consequences,  Pericles  declared,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  his  q)prehension  of  such  circumstances; 
and  he  added  that,  if  any  of  his  estates  should  be 
more  spared  than  those  around  them,  they  should 
be  no  longer  his  own  but. the  public  property.  He 
took  opportunity  at  the  same  time  for  repeating  his 
exhortation  to  the  people,  to  disregard  the  waste  of 
their  possessions  in  Attica,  and  by  all  means  to 
avoid  any  general  ingagement  by  land,  directing 
their  utmost  attention  to  their  navy.  This  alone,  he 
said,  could  maintain  their  dominion  over  their  inva- 
luable transmarine  possessions  and  dependencies, 
and  only  those  could  insure  ^them  that  final  success^ 
which  superiority  of  revenue,  under  the  direction  of 
wise  counsels,  must  always  give.  He  proceeded 
then  to  a  display  of  the  means  which  the  common* 
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ti«alth  possessed.  The  annual  tribute  from  trans- 
marine dependencies,  exclusively  of  other  sources 
of  revenue,  he  observed,  amounted  now  to  six 
hundred  talents,  about  ^ne  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds, sterling.  But  diere  were  actually 
in  the  treasury,  in  coined  money,  no  less  than  six 
tiioiisand  talents,  or  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling;  The  uncoined  gold  and  silver 
which  might  be  employed,  should  the  necessities 
of  the  commonwealth  require,  offerings  public  and 
private,  sacred  vases  used  in  processions  and  pub- 
lic festivals,  Persian  spoils,  and  a  variety  of  smaller 
articles,  would  amount  to  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred talents.  Besides  all  this,  the  pure  gold  about 
the  single  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  acropolis  was  of 
the  weight  of  forty  talents ;  precisely,  according  to 
Arbuthnot,  a  ton  averdupois,  and  in  value  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poimds  sterling^ ;  and 
this  quantity  of  gold  had  been  so  adapted  by  Phei- 
dias  that  the  whole  might  be  taken  oiflf  without  in- 
jury to  the  statue  ;  and  whenever  returning  public 
wealth  in  setded  peace  afforded  means,  it  might  be 
replaced.  The  military  force  of  the  commonwealth 
was  at  the  same  time  truly  formidable.  The  native 
heavy-armed  foot  were  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
thousand  men.  Sixteen  thousand  of  these  sufficed 
for  guards  and  garrisons ;  and  the  eldest  and  the 
youngest  of  the  citizens  were  competent  for  that 
service  ;  so  that  there  remained  tliirteen  thousand, 
the  flower  of  the  Athenian  youth,  to  be  employed 

^  A  ton  weight  appears  an  enorn&ons  quantity  of  gold  to  be 
so  employed ;  jet  the  account  seems  not  to  have  excited  sus- 
picion among  commentators,  antient  or  modem.  Indeed  when 
a  quantity  of  gold  was  collected,  means  to  make  interest  of  it 
were  not,  in  those  days,  ready ;  and  to  secure  it  against  demo- 
cratical  extrayagance,  for  a  resource  in  calamity,  no  method 
was  80  effectual  as  dedicating  it  in  a  temple. 
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CHAP,    w  annoying  the  enemy  wherever  opportunity  might 
^^^-     offer.     The  cavalry,  including  the  horse-bowmen, 
were  twelve  hundred ;  the  foot-bowmen  were  -six- 
teen hundred ;  and  the  whole  native  force  of  the 
commonwealth  thus  amounted  to  near  thirty-two 
thousand  men,  exclusively  of  the  numerous  light- 
armed  slaves  alwajrs  attendant  upon  Grecian  armies. 
What  should  be  added  for  the  forces  which  might 
be  raised  among  the  allies  and  subjects  of  the  state, 
the  historian  has  not  informed  us,  and  we  have  no 
means  for  calculation.     The  fleet  consisted  of  three 
hundred  trireme  galleys.    The  crews  would  be  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men.     How  far  slaves  were  em- 
ployed, and  how  far  the  citizens  of  subject  states, 
Thucyd.    we  have  no  precise  information.     But  every  Athe- 
ii  ai.^  ^^'  ^'^^  was  more  or  less  a  seaman  :  even  the  heavy- 
armed  sometimes  worked  at  the  oar ;  and,  upon 
occasion,  all  the  seamen  equally  served  by  land. 
But  the  meer  sailor  was  commonly  of  the  lowest 
order  of  citizens^  carried    only  light  armor,    and 
Xen.  Hal.  was  esteemed  of  inferior  military  rank  to  the  hea- 
•!V,2.  *    vy-armed  and  perhaps  even  to  the  middle-armed 

soldier. 
Thucyd.  Persuadcd,  says  Thucydides,  by  these,  and  other 
'  '  '  '  arguments  which  Pericles  was  accustomed  to  urge, 
the  Attic  people  applied  themselves  to  the  ungrate- 
ful task  of  stripping  their  whole  country,  and  fixing 
themselves  with  their  families  within  that  space, 
ample  of  its  kind^  which  the  walls  surrounding  and 
connecting  Athens  and  its  ports  inclosed.  All 
their  furniture  they  brought  with  them  ;  and  many 
even  the  frames  of  their  houses  ;  valuable  in  a 
countiy  where  the  materials  for  building  were 
wood  and  marble ;  the  former  scarce ;  the  latter, 
tho  plentiful,  yet  in  workmanship  costly.  Their 
cattle,  great  and  small,  and  attending  slaves,  were 
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transported  to  the  neighboring  ilands,  principally  sect. 
to  Euboea.  This  measure  however  was  not  resolved  ,,^^J^ 
on,  even  upon  conviction  of  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity, without  extreme  rehictance ;  for  the  Attic  peo- 
ple, continues  the  cotemporary  writer,  were,  beyond 
all  other  Greeks,  attached  to  their  country  posses*" 
sicMis  and  a  country  life.  The  ravages  of  the  Per- 
sian war  were  now  repaired,  with  lai^  improve- 
ment upon  the  antient  state  of  things ;  most  of  the 
houses  were  newly  built ;  some  lately  completed, 
and  elegantly  and  expensively  furnished,  so  that, 
according  to  Isocrates,  they  were  superior  to  the  Uocr. 
houses  in  the  city.  The  temples  also  in  the  seve-  p.7»t.«. 
ral  borough  towns,  destroyed  in  the  Persian  war, 
had  been  zealously  restored ;  and  the  people  were 
warmly  attached  to  those  which  they  esteemed 
their  own  inherited  religious  rites,  peculiar  to  that 
town  which  had  been  the  town  of  their  ancestors, 
before  Theseus  concentrated  their  religion,  go- 
vernment, and  jurisprudence  of  the  country  in 
Athens. 

Beside  the  prejudices  thus  to  be  violated  and 
imaginary  evils  to  be  supported,  the  real  inconve- 
niencies,  unavoidably  attending  the  measure,  were 
great.  While  their  improvements  were  to  be  de- 
molished, and  the  revenues  from  their  estates  to 
cease,  only  a  few  of  the  more  opulent  could  obtain 
houses  for  the  habitation  of  their  families ;  and  but 
a  small  proportion  could  be  received  into  those  of 
their  friends.  The  numerous  temples  of  Athens 
afforded  an  incommodious  shelter  to  many  :  all 
were  occupied,  excepting  those  within  the  citadel, 
and  the  magnificent  and  highly  venerated  Eleusi- 
nium,  the  fane  of  the  mysterious  Ceres,  with  one  w 
two  others,  which  were  firmly  locked.  Even  the 
superstition  which  had  taught  to  dread  the  roof  of 
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CHAP,  the  temple  called  the  Pelasgic,  as  under  a  curse 
^^Ji^  from  the  deity,  yielded  to  the  pressing  necessity  of 
the  times.  Those  who,  in  the  actual  circumstances, 
took  the  lead  in  public  business,  had  certainly  a 
difficult  and  hazardous  office :  it  was  of  urgent 
necessity  for  them  to  be  cautious  of  pressing  upon 
a  larger  portion  of  the  soverein  multitude  in  favor 
of  a  smaller  ;  and  hence  perhaps  the  distressed 
individuals  from  the  country  were  not  objects,  as 
apparently  they  ought  to  have  been,  of  the  care  of 
government,  but  were  left  almost  intirely  to  their 
own  means  and  their  own  discretion.  When  the 
temples  were  all  occupied,  the  turrets  of  the  city- 
walls  were  resorted  to  for  private  residence.  But 
neither  buildings  nor  space  within  the  city  suffic- 
ed for  the  multitude.  Many  families  formed  for 
themselves  the  best  shelter  they  were  able,  on  the 
vacant  ground  inclosed  within  the  long  walls  and 
about  the  port  of  Peiraeus.  In  this  space,  could  the 
administration  have  used  the  foresight  and  dili- 
gence which  it  seems  to  have  possessed,  all  or  the 
greater  part,  best  both  for  themselves  and  for  the 
public,  perhaps  might  have  been  accommodated. 
Measures  against  the  enemy  showed  ability  and 
energy.  The  most  effectual  steps  were  taken  for 
applying  the  force  of  the  allies ;  and  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  triremes  was  prepared  for  an  expedition 
against  Peloponnesus. 
Thucyd.  The  Peloponnesian  army  meanwhile  entered  At- 
tica by  the  way  of  OEnoe,  and  the  first  operation 
was  the  siege  of  that  town,  critically  situated  for  the 
defence  of  the  border  against  Boeotia,  and  therefore 
strongly  fortified  and  well  provided.  The  reluc- 
tance of  the  Athenians  to  abandon  their  estates  had 
been  such,  that  much  of  their  effiscts  might  have 
been  the  prey  of  the  invaders,  if  the  delay  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  siege  of  CEnoe  had  not  given  oppor-. 
tunity  to  complete  the  removal.  Complaint  was 
in  consequence  loud  against  Archidamus.  That 
worthy  prince  had  scarcely  now  given  up  all  hope 
that  some  disposition  to  concession  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Athenians  might  aflford  opportunity  to  open  a 
treaty,  and  save  Greece  from  the  ruin  threatened  by 
the  exertion  of  its  whole  force  so  equally  divided 
against  itself.  But  when  the  siege  had  been  pressed 
for  several  days,  with  the  machines  then  in  use,  and  Thucyd. 
in  all  the  known  ways  of  attack  upon  fortifications', 
and  little  progress  was  made,  discontent  spreding 
and  growing  more  vehement  through  the  army,  and 
no  symptom  appearing  of  a  disposition  among  the 
Athenians  to  treat,  Archidamus  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  his  troops.  About  eighty  days  after  the  attempt 
upon  Platasa,  when  the  corn  was  nearly  ripe,  being  sethJan*. 
joined  by  the  Theban  infantry,  he  raised  the  siege  of 
CEnoe,  and  advanced  into  Attica  with  an  army,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  of  sixty  thousand  men.  The  Pi^*-  ^»*- 
Eleusinian  and  Thriasian  plains  were  immediately 
ravaged  :  a  body  of  Athenian  horse  was  defeated 
near  Rheiti ;  and  the  army,  keeping  mount  JEgar 
Icon  on  the  right,  passed  by  the  way  of  Cecropia  to 
Achamae,  the  largest  and  richest  borough  of  Attica, 
situate  within  eight  miles  of  Athens. 
.  Archidamus  had  expected  that  the  Athenian  peo-  Th««yd. 
pie,  strong  in  numbers,  naturally  high-spirited  and 
impatient,  and  prepared  for  war  as  they  had  never 
before  been,  would  not  have  borne,  without  oppo- 
sition, the  waste  of  the  Eleusinian  and  Thriasian 
lands ;  but  he  depended  still  more  upon  the  ruin 
now  hanging  over  Acharnae.  The  people  of  that 
borough  formed  no   fewer    than  three    thousand 
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CHAP,   heavy-armed  foot ;  they  could  not  but  have  great 
^*^*     weight  in  the  Athenian  assembly;  and  Archida- 
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mus  thought  it  probable  that  their  impatience,  under 
the  destruction  of  their  property,  would  influence 
the  whole  people  to  require  that  they  should  be  led 
out  to  batde :  or  otherwise,  that  when  the  Achamians 
saw  their  own  estates  ruined,  they  would  with  little 
zeal  ingage  in  the  defence  of  those  of  others,  and 
thus  he  might  proceed  with  more  security  to  ravage 
all  the  rest  of  the  country.    What  passed  in  Athens 

Thucjrd.^  proved  the  justness  of  his  judgement.  From  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  now  remembered  <mly  by 
a  few  of  the  oldest  citizens,  Attica,  except  a  small 
part  of  the  border,  had  never  felt  the  ravage  of  an 
enemy.  The  Eleusinian  and  Thriasian  plains  had 
been  plundered  about  fourteen  years  before  by  the 
army  under  Pleistoanax ;  and  so  much  was  sup- 
ported now  as  matter  to  be  expected.  But  when 
the  Peloponnesian  army  incamped  within  sight  of 
Athens,  and  the  rich  Achamian  vale  was  to  be  the 
next  object  of  devastation,  the  whole  city  was  in 
uproar.  Some  were  vehement  for  mardhing  out  to 
defend  their  property ;  others  as  warmly  opposed  a 
measure  which  would  so  indanger  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  on  all  sides  there  was  an  outcry  against 
Pericles ;  who,  whether  as  advising  the  \TOr,  or  re- 
fusing the  means  of  ingaging  the  enemy,  was  re- 
proached as  the  principal  author  of  the  present  evils. 

c*  »•  Amid  all  the  vehemence  of  clamor,  the  intrigues 

of  faction,  and  the  threats  of  popular  animosity,  Peri- 
cles remained  immoveable.  Leaving  the  ferment 
to  evaporate  in  altercation  among  individuals,  he 
would  convene  no  assembly;  he  would  hold  no 
council ;  but  while  he  gave  his  own  attention,  he 
directed  also  that  of  others  as  much  as  possible  to 
what,  in  any  moment  of  sober  reflection,  all  would 
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admit  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  the  guard  of  the 
city  and  the  preservation  of  good  order.  Meantime 
he  was  frequendy  sending  out  parties  of  cavalry  to 
cut  off  stragglers  and  prevent  the.  extension  of  ra- 
vage to  any  distance  fr5m  the  Peloponnesian  camp. 
Expectation  thus  raised,  and  an  interest  created 
for  the  public  mind,  popular  passion  was  diverted, 
popular  combination  dissipated,  and  ruinous  resolu- 
tions were  prevented.  In  an  action  with  the  Boeo- 
tian horse,  ithe  Athenian  and  Thessalian  had  the 
advantage,  till  a  body  of  Peloponnesian  foot  coming 
up,  compelled  them  to  retreat.  They  so  far  how- 
ever vindicated  the  honor  of  their  arms  as,  on  the 
same  day,  to  carry  off  their  dead,  without  a  truce, 
which  the  defeated  usually  solicited  for  the  purpose ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  in  claim  of  victory,  erected  a  trophy  on  the 
field.  After  some  time,  provisions  be^nnin?  to  fail  Thucyd. 
m  the  Peloponnesian  camp,  and  every  provocation 
appearing  ineffectual  against  the  resolution  of  the 
Athenians  not  to  risk  a  general  ingagement,  the 
army  moved  from  Achamse.  Ravaging  the  lands 
betiyeen  the  mountains  Pames  and  Brilessus,  they 
proceeded  by  Oropus,  whbse  territory  they  also  ra- 
vaged, into  Boeotia,  and  having  thus  traversed  Attica 
firom  west  to  east,  they  returned  into  Peloponnesus, 
and  dispersed  to  their  several  homes. 

While  such  were  the  sufferings  of  Attica  in  this 
first  summer  of  the  war,  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  trireme 
galleys,  with  a  thousand  heavy  foot  and  four  hun- 
dred bowmen,  was  sent  from  Peir«us,  under  Carci- 
nus,  Proteas,  and  Socrates  son  of  Antigenes,  to 
retaliate  devastation  upon  Peloponnesus.  Fifty  gal- 
leys from  Corcyra,  and  a  few  from  some  of  the  other 
allies,  joined  this  armament.  A  descent  ivas  made  c.  25. 
first  on  the  Messenian  coast,  and  the  troops  marched 
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CHAP,  toward  Methone;  a  town  then  ill  fortified,  and 
^^^]^  without  a  garrison.  As  it  was  known  that  there 
was  no  considerable  military  force  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, they  incamped,  scattered  around  the  place, 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  valuables  from  being 
carried  out,  and  to  collect  booty  from  the  country. 
But  Brasidas,  who  commanded  the  district^  with 
only  a  hundred  Lacedeemonians,  piercing  their 
camp,  got  into  Methone  ;  and  by  the  order  which 
he  established  among  the  inhabitants,  together  with 
the  small  force  which  he  brought  (for  the  Spartans 
were  all  bred  to  be  either  soldiers  or  officers  as  oc- 
casion might  require)  secured  the  place  against  an 
assault'.  The  Athenian  cQmmanders,  finding  their 
design  thus  frustrated,  for  it  was  not  at  all  their  pur- 
pose to  ingage  in  a  siege,  reimbarked  their  forces. 
By  this  bold  and  successful  effort,  Brasidas  gained 
great  credit  in  Sparta,  and  became  considered  as  an 
officer  superiorly  qualified  for  commands  which 
might  require  activity  and  daring  exertion. 

The  Peloponnesians  early  found  that  a  navy  was 
not  to  be  created  so  rapidly  as  some  of  their 
warmer  politicians  had  promised  them.  A  wide 
extent  of  coast  remained,  and  was  likely  to  remain, 
open  to  the  attacks  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  The 
hmdforce  was  again  debarked  near  the  Eleian 
town  of  Pheia,  which  was  taken ;  the  neighboring 
country  was  ravaged,  and  the  Eleians,  assembled 
in  haste  to  protect  their  property,  were  defeated. 
To  keep  Pheia  being  however  no  object  to  the 
Athenian  commanders,  the  Eleians  were  no  sooner 

'  Av^poj<6jv  ix  lvov7ejv,  is  the  phrase  used  by  Thucydides  in 
first  speaking  of  Methone.  In  the  veiy  next  sentence  he  says 
that  Brasidas  IC»^»  ^s  Jv  r$  X<^'V*  His  meaning  therefore 
was,  that  there  were  no  Lacedaemonians  in  the  place,  and  con- 
sequently no  soldiers ;  the  inhabitants  being  all  unarmed  Messe- 
iiians  and  Helots. 
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collected  in  force  sufficient  to  oppose  them,  than 
they  reimbarked  their  troops,  and,  proceeding 
northward  along  the  coast,  continued  their  depre- 
dations wherever  they  found  most  temptation  and 
least  danger.  They  took  Solium,  a  small  town  on  Thncyd. 
the  iEtofian  coast  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  ^•^•^•^' 
and  gave  it  to  the  Acamanians  of  Palira.  They 
took  Astacus  in  Acamania,  and,  expelling  its  tyrant 
Evarchus,  they  committed  the  supreme  power  to 
the  popular  assembly,  and  the  city  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Athenian  confederacy.  They  proceeded 
then  to  Cephallenia,  which  was  at  that  time  divided 
between  no  less  than  four  republics.  Pale,  Crane, 
Same,  and  Prone.  The  particularity  with  which 
Thucydides  describes  its  situation  and  circum- 
stances implies  that,  in  his  time,  those  western 
ilands  were  little  generally  known  among  the 
Greeks.  Without  any  act  of  hostility,  the  whole 
of  Cephallenia  was  induced  to  accede  to  the  Athe- 
nian alliance.  After  these  considerable  services, 
the  armament  returned  to  Attica. 

While  the  war  was  thus  carried  into  the  western  xhucyd. 
seas  of  Greece,  a  squadron  of  thirty  galleys,  under  ^•*'  *^'^^* 
Cleopompus,   sailed  eastward  and  northward,   to 
protect  Eubcea,  and  to  annoy  the  hostile  states  in 
its  neighborhood,  especially  Locris.     Some  of  the 
lands  on  the   Locrian  coast  were  ravaged;    the 
town  of  Thronium,  capitulating,  gave  hostages  to 
insure  the  performance  of  some  compact,  probably 
for   payment   of  a   subsidy  and   abstaining   from 
hostilities,  and  the  Locrians  of  the  other  towns, 
taking  the  field  to  relieve  Thronium,  were  defeated 
at  Alope.      To  prevent  depredations  which   the  c.  3t. 
Opuntian  Locrians  were  accustomed  to  make,  on 
the  Eubcean   coast,    the  little  iland  of  Atalanta, 
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CHAP,  near  the  coast  of  Locris,  ivas  fortified,  and  a  small 

^.^^^  naval  force  was  stationed  there. 

Within  Attica^  meanwhile,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Peloponnesian  army,  the  counsels  of  the 
administration  were  diligently  directed  to  provide 
the  best  security  for  the  countiy  that  its  exposed 
situation  and  the  inferiority  of  its  landforce  would 
admit:  posts  were  occupied  on  the  frontier,  and 
guard-ships  were   stationed  on  different  parts  of 
the  coast.     A  measure  followed,  which,   taking 
place   at  the  time  when  Thucydides  wrote   and 
Pericles  spoke,  and  while  Pericles  held  the  prin- 
cipal influence  in  the  administration,  strongly  marks 
both  the  inherent  weakness  and  the  indelible  bar- 
barism of  democratical  government.     A  decree  of 
the  people  directed  that  a  thousand  talents  should 
be  set  apart  in  the  treasury  in  the  citadel,  as  a 
deposit,  not  to  be  touched  unless  the  enemy  should 
attack  the  city  by  sea ;   a  circumstance  which  im- 
plied the  prior  ruin  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
only  one,  it  was  supposed,  which'could  superinduce 
the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.    But  so  little  confi- 
dence was  placed  in  a  decree  so  important,  sanc- 
tioned only  by  the  present  will  of  that  giddy  tyrant 
the  multitude  of  Athens,  against  whose  caprices 
since  the  depression  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus,  no 
balancing   power    remained,   the   denunciation  of 
capital  punishment  was  added  against  whosoever 
should  propose,  and  whosoever  should  concur  in, 
any  decree  for  the  disposal  of  that  money  to  any 
other  purpose,  or  in  any  other  circumstances.     It 
Avas  at   the  same  time  ordered,  by  the  same  au- 
thority, that  a  hundred  triremes  should  be  yearly 
selected,  the  best  of  the  fleet,  to  be  employed  on 
the  same  occasion  only. 
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Another  measure,  of  no  small  actual  severity;  sect. 
was  thought  justifiable  by  public  expediency,  and  .^^^^ 
by  the  right  and  the  duty  of  obviating  public  J^^^^^' 
danger.  It  was  judged  unsafe  to  permit  a  people 
so  inveterately  inimical  as  the  iEginetans^  and 
known  to  have  been  active  in  exciting  the  war, 
any  longer  to  hold,  tho  under  the  control  of  an 
Athenian  garrison,  that  iland  which  had  been 
emphatically  termed  the  Eyesore  of  Peiraeus,  It 
was  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  disincumber  the 
city  of  a  part  of  the  multitude  which  so  inconve- 
niently crowded  it.  The  ^ginetans  were  there- 
fore expelled  from  their  iland,  and  a  colony  of 
Athenians  took  possession  of  their  lands  and 
houses.  A  garrison  was  thus  maintained  without 
public  expence,  and  the  government  was  relieved 
of  some  portion  of  the  care  incumbent  on  it,  to 
provide  for  those  citizens  who  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  A  distribution  of  money  from  P^n*-  ▼«*• 
the  public  treasury  alleviated  the  present  wants 
of  the  remaining  poor  in  Athens.  No  provision 
seems  to  have  been  made  or  proposed  by  the  Athe- 
nian government  for  the  exterminated  iEginetans. 
Instances  indeed  are  so  familiar,  in  Grecian  history, 
of  an  obnoxious  people,  a  Grecian  people,  reduc- 
ed to  slavery  by  a  Grecian  people,  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  thought  an  act  of  clemency  to  allow  Thncyd. 
them  to  migrate.  The  Lacedaemonians  however  «*■«?• 
gave  them  the  Thyreatis,  a  small  territory  on  the 
confines  of  Laconia  and  Argolis,  a  situation  pro- 
bably inconvenient  enough,  from  the  constant 
enmity  of  Argos  to  Lacedsemon.  A  few  only  of 
the  exiles  found  more  desirable  establishments 
among  their  friends  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
Thucydides  mentions,  among  the  events  of  this 
summer,  a  nearly  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  begin-  Ann*.  Tiia. 
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fling  soon  after  midday,  which  ascertains  the  chro- 
nology. 

Toward  the  close  of  autumn  the  whole  force  of 
Athens  marched,  under  the  command,  of  Perides, 
to  retaliate  /the  vengeance  and  reap  the  profit  of 
ravage,  where  it  could  be  done  most  readily,  and 
now  with  complete  security,  in  the  bordering  terri- 
tory of  Megara.  The  fleet  under  Carcinus,  just 
returned  from  the  western  sea,  was  lying  at  iEgina. 
Proceeding  to  the  Megarian  coast,  its  landforce 
joined  that  under  Pericles.  Thus  was  formed^  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  the  largest  Athenian  army 
ever  assembled  in  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
Athenians  were  not  less  than  ten  thousand,  and  the 
Metics,  those  denizens  of  Athens  who  had  not  the 
privileges  of  Athenian  citizens,  were  four  thousand 
heavy-armed  foot :  the  number  of  light-armed  he 
does  not  state,  but  he  says  they  were  a  large  body. 
When  plunder  and  waste  had  been  carried  as  far 
as  circimistances  allowed,  the  whole  armament  re- 
turned to  Peiraeus  and  Athens. 


SECTION  II. 

Summary  view  oftJu  Hutory  of  l%raet  .•  JtUiance  negotiaied  by  Jithen§ 
vnth  Sitalces  King  of  Thrace  and  Perdiuas  King  of  Mcuedonia. 
Piiblic  Funeral  at  Athena  in  honor  of  the  Stain  in  their  Covn- 
tiry'^s  Service.  Expedition  of  the  Corinthians  againat  JUanuanA 
and  Cephallenia, 

Such  were  the  military  transactions  of  the  first 
summer  of  the  war.  Meanwhile  negotiations  had 
been  diligently  prosecuted  ;  with  the  purpose  chief- 
ly of  providing  security  for  that  revenue,  arising  in 
tribute  from  transmarine  Grecian  states,  which  ina- 
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bled  Athens  to  maintain  the  most  powerful  navy    sect. 
then  in  the  world,  and  to  withstand' the  superior  ^^^^^^^ 
landforce  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.     The*' 
enmity  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  threatened  incon- 
venience ;   and,  especially  to  obviate  this,  an  im- 
provement of  friendly  connection  with  the  extensive 
monarchy  of  Thrace  was  desirable. 

Thrace,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  appears 
to  have  been  occupied  in  early  times  by  the  same 
Pelasgian  hords  who  principally  gave  origin  to  the 
Grecian  people.  But  instead  of  advancing  with 
the  Greeks  in  knowlege  and  civilization,,  those 
glimmerings  of  science  which,  according  to  the 
oldest  Grecian  traditions,  beamed  upon  their  coun- . 
try  before  they  reached  Greece,  were  totally  lost  ; 
and  two  prejxidices,  perhaps  brought  by  hords  from 
the  mountains  of  the  interior,  who  overwhelmed 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  becoming 
leading  principles  over  the  whole  nation,  made  the 
Thracians  incorrigibly  barbarous :  '  To  live  by  war  Herod. 

*  and  rapine,'  says  Herodotus,  *  is  their  delight  and  ^'  *'  ^'  ^' 

*  their  glory  ;  and  nothing  they  esteem  so  disho- 
'  norable  as  agriculture.'  A  most  indispensable 
ornament  of  their  persons  was  to  have  the  skin 
punctured  in  various  figures  ;  a  whimsical  practice 
of  barbarians,  remarkable  for  its  universality  ;  found 
antiently  among  our  ancestors  the  Britons,  in  the 
extreme  of  the  old  world,  and  lately  among  their 
antipodes  in  the  little  ilands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ; 
who,  but  for  the  wonderful  improvements  of  mo* 
dem  European  navigation,  must  have  remained  ever 
equally  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  old  world, 
and  of  what  has  been  called  the  new.  Between 
mount  Haemus  and  the  Danube  lived  the  Getes,  by 
some  supposed  the  founders  of  the  Gothic  name  ; 
according  to  Thucydides  a  Thracian  people,  but 
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CHAP.   Still  more  barbarous  than  the  other  Thracians ; 

s^^,,^r!^  resembling  in  manners  the  Sc3rthians,  who  wandcr- 

Thucyd.    ed  to  an  unknown  extent,  over  the  vast  continent 

ii.'  *    'to  the  northward  and  northeastward  of  the  Danube 

and  the  Euxine. 

Under  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  whole  of  the 
Thracian  country  had  been  brought  to  acknowlege 
the  Persian  dominion.  The  retreat  of  the  Persians 
out  of  Europe,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  appears 
to  hav6  given  opportunity  for  forming,  among  its 
people,  an  empire  such  as  had  been  before  un^ 
Thucyd.  known.  What  wars  or  what  policy  led  to  it  we 
1.2.C.29.  jjj.^  uninformed;  but  Teres,  chief  of  the  Odrysian 
clan,  became  soverein  of  all  the  Thracians,  from 
the  ^gean  sea  to  the  Danube,  and  from  the  Eux- 
ine to  the  Strymon ;  a  country  considerably  larger 
than  all  Greece.  Some  mountaineers  of  the  bor- 
ders, and  some  clans  of  the  plains,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  continent  beyond  the  Strymon,  alone 
maintained  themselves  in  independency.  The  Gre- 
cian towns  on  the  coast,  all  paying  tribute  to  Athens 
to  have  safety  for  their  commerce,  found  it  conve- 
nient also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Thracian  prince,  to 
have  safety  for  their  lands  and  towns.  So  far  then 
owning  subjection,  and  contributing  to  the  strength 
and  splendor  of  the  monarchy,  they  were  not  ob- 
jects of  jealousy  and  oppression,  but  rather  of 
protection  and  incouragement :  for  the  Thracians, 
wealthy  by  the  possession  of  ample  and  fruitful 
territory,  by  the  produce  of  mines  of  the  richest 
metals,  and  by  the  command  of  numerous  tributa- 
ries, but  despising  agriculture  and  commerce,  did 
not  despise  conveniencies,  or  even  luxuries,  which 
only  agriculture  and  commerce  can  give. 

On  the  death  of  Teres  the  extensive  monarchy 
of  Thrace  devolved  to  his  son  Sitalccs,  who  had 
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married  the  sister  of  Nymphodorus,  a  citizen  of  the   sect. 
Grecian  town  of  Abdera,  one  of  the  subject  depen-  ^^^^^^^ 
dencies  of  Athens.     An  advantageous  opening  was 
thus  offered  to  the  Athenian  government  for  ira-     ' 
proving  their  interest  with  the    Thracian   king. 
Through   Nymphodorus  an  alliance  was  formed 
with  Sitalces :  and  such  was  the  ascendancy  which 
the  litde  republics  of  Greece  had  acquired  among 
forein  nations,  Sadocus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pow- 
erful monarch  of  Thrace,  accepted,  as  a  valuable 
honor,  his  admission  to  the  name  and  privileges  of 
one  of  the  Athenian  people.     The  brother-in-law 
of  Sitalces  then  undertook  to  be  mediator  between 
the  king  of  Macedonia  and  the  Athenian  common* 
wealth ;  and,  for  the  town  of  Therme,    Perdiccas 
joined  the  Thracian  prince  in  the  Athenian  alli- 
ance. 

Winter  setting  in,  and  military  operations  being 
suspended,  Pericles  did  not  neglect  the  means 
which  established  custom  offered,  for  animating  the 
Athenian  people  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
ingaged,  and  converting  even  the  calamities  of  war 
into  an  occasion  of  triumph.  The  funeral  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  their  country's  service  was  pub- 
licly solemnized ;  and  tht  manner  of  it  remains 
particularly  described  by  Thucydides.  Three  days  Thucyd. 
before  the  ceremony  of  burial,  the  bones,  collected  *'^'  ^* 
from  the  bodies  previously  burnt,  according  to  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  Greeks,  were  arranged  un- 
der an  ample  awning.  While  thus,  according  to 
the  modern  phrase,  they  lay  in  state,  it  was  usual 
for  the  relations  to  visit  them,  and  throw  on  any- 
thing that  fancy  or  superstition  gave  to  imagine  a 
grateful  offering  to  the  spirits  of  the  deceased,  or 
honorable  to  their  memory  among  the  living.  The 
day  of  the  burial  being  arrived,  the  bones  were 
placed  in  ten  chests  of  cypress- wood,  raised  on  car- 
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CHAP,  riages,  one  for  each  ward  of  Attica,  and  an  eleventh 
y^^}J^  carriage  bore  an  empty  bier  withva  pall,  in  honor 
of  those   whose  bodies  could  not  be  recovered. 
Procession  was  then  made  in  solemn   march    to 
Thucyd.    the  public  tomb  in  the  Cerameicus,  the  most  beau- 
&  Not.  ed.  tiful  suburb  of  the  city ;  the  female  relations  of  the 
^^'        deceased,  attending,  and,  according  to  the  Greciaa 
custom,   venting  their  lamentati(ms  aloud.     Frcmi: 
Thncyd,    the  institution  of  the  ceremony,  the  tomb  in  the 
1.  «.c.  34.  Cerameicus  had  been  the  receptacle  of  all  who  had 
been  honored  with  a  public  funeral,  excepting  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Marathon  ;   who,  for  the  super- 
eminence  of  their  merit,  and  the  singular  glory  of 
the  action,  had  been  buried  in  the  field  of  battle, 
where  their  peculiar  monument  was  raised  over 
.  them.     Some  person  of  superior  dignity  and  emi- 
nent abilities  was  always  appointed  by  the  people 
to  speak  the  funeral  panegyric.     On  the  present 
occasion  every  circumstance  directed  the  public 
choice  to  Pericles.     When  therefore  tlie  ceremony 
of  intombing  was  over,  Pericles  passed  through  the 
crowd  to  a  lofty  stand  raised  for  the  occasion,  so 
that  he  might  be  heard  by  the  attending  multitude 
the  most  extensively  possible  ;  and  thence  delivered 
that  oration,  the  heads  of  which  at  least  Thucydi- 
1.  i!c.  35!  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^^  probably  present,  has,  it  is  from  his 
&46.        own  professions  to  be  presumed,  faithfully  collect- 
ed, preserving  in  a  great  degree  even  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  spoken.     It  remains,  in  its  original 
language,  a  finished  model  of  the  simple  and  severe 
sublime  in  oratory,  which  has  been  the  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages ;  but  which  must  sink  in  any 
translation,  denies  abridgement,  and  defies  either 
imitation  or  paraphrase,  perhaps  beyond  any  com- 
position that  ever  was  committed  to  writing. 
Thucyd.       The  winter  was  not  for  all  parts  of  Greece,  as 
1. 2.  c.  33.  fQj.  Athens,  a  season  of  repose.     Evarchus,  the  ex- 
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peHed  tyrant  of  Astacus  in  Acamania,  applied  to  skt. 
Corinth  for  assistance  to  restore  him  to  his  little  .^^^^ 
dominioil.  The  antients  'seldom  ventured  upon 
maritime  expeditions  in  short  days  and  stormy  sea- 
sons ;  the  narrowness  of  their  seas,  the  height  and 
rockiness  of  their  coast,  the  frequency  of  sudden 
squalls,  and  the  want  of  a  guide  in  cloudy  weather, 
rendering  it  far  more  dangerous  than  where  the 
ocean  is  at  hand,  and  where  in  a  stout  vessel,  under 
guidance  of  the  compass,  distance  from  land  is 
safety.  The  zeal  of  Corinth  however  was  not 
to  be  deterred.  Forty  ships  of  war  and  fifteen 
hundred  heavy  foot,  under  Euphamidas,  with  some 
auxiliary  mercenaries  raised  by  Evarchus,  recovered 
Astacus.  Attempts  were  made  upon  some  other 
towns  of  Acamania,  but  without  success.  The 
Corinthians  then  moving  homeward,  debarked  in 
Cephallenia,  on  the  Craneean  lands.  The  Cranasans, 
amusing  them  with  the  pretence  of  a  disposition 
to  capitulate,  attacked  them  unawares,  and  forced 
them  to  reimbark  with  loss  ;  upon  which,  without 
attempting  anything  further,  they  returned  to  Co- 
rinth. 


SECTION  III. 

Second  hivasion  of  Aitiea  by  the  Peloponnesians.  Pestilenee  ai  Athens. 
Operations  of  the  jSUhenian  Fleet  on  the  Peloponnenan  Coast  under 
Pericles  ;  and  on  the  Macedonian  Coast  under  Agnon.  Effects  of 
popular  Discontent  at  Athens,  First  Effort  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Fleet.  Attempt  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  send  an  Embassy  into  Persia. 
Barbarity  of  the  Oruian  System  of  War.  An  Athenian  Squadron 
stationed  in  the  Western  Sea.  Surrender  ofPotidcta  to  the  Athenians. 
Death  of  Pericles. 

The  events  of  the  first  campain  justify  the  wisdom    ^^^' 
both  of  Pericles  and  of  Archidamus,  in  the  counsels  ><^^r^ 
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CHAP,  they  respectively  gave  before  the  commenceme&t 
^^J^  of  hostilities.  The  Peloponnesians  were  evidently 
not  prepared  to  wage  oflRsnsive  war  against  Athens 
with  any  advantage.  A  considerable  part  of  Attica 
had  been  ravaged ;  the  harvest  had  been  consumed, 
carried  off,  of  destroyed.  But  Athens  could  sup- 
port that  loss ;  and  the  Athenian  fleets  had  mean- 
while,  with  less  expence  and  inconvenience,  and 
probably  with  more  profit,  been  dealing  destruc- 
tion and  gathering  spoil  in  various  parts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus and  its  confederate  states.  At  the  same  time 
negotiations  had  been  concluded  which  promised 
great  access  of  strength  to  Athens  for  the  campaina 
to  insue ;  while  the  Peloponnesians,  who  had  pro-, 
posed  to  extend  their  alliances,  had  brought  nothing 
/  of  the  kind  to  effect. 

In  the  second  year  the  Peloponnesian  army  was 
again  assembled  in  spring ;  and  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  still  under  the  command  of  Archi- 
damus,  again  entered  and  ravaged  Attica.  But 
a  natural  calamity,  far  more  terrible  than  the  swords 
of  their  enemies,  now  attacked  the  Athenians  ;  a 
pestilential  fever,  in  many  points  nearly  resembling 
that  scourge  which,  under  the  name  of  the  plague, 
has  been,  in  modem  times,  continually  desolating 
the  fine  climates  of  the  east ;  yet,  according  to  the 
accurate  Thucydides,  differing  in  some  essential 
circumstances.  It  was  then  new  to  the  Greeks.. 
Like  the  modem  plague,  it  was  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Ethiopia  ;  whence,  passing  into 
Egypt,  it  was  quickly  communicated  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  Among  the 
Greeks  it  was  first  observed  in  some  towns  of  the 
Asian  coast,  and  of  the  neighboring  ilands,  particu- 
larly Lemnos.  Its  first  appearance  among  the 
Athenians  was  in  Peiraeus  ;  and  they  were  so  little 
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aware  how  it  came,  or  what  it  ^vas,  that  a  fancy  sect. 
arose,  and  gained  some  credit  among  them,  that  the  .^^IJI;^^ 
wells  had  been  poisoned  by  the  Peloponnesians. 
Quickly  it  made  its  way  into  the  upper  town,  as 
Athens  was  often  called,,  and  then  the  mortality 
increased  rapidly.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
malady,  says  Thucydides,  I  will  leave  to  others  to 
investigate ;  but  I  will  describe  its  effects,  which 
I  can  undertake  to  do  exactly  ;  having  both  expe- 
rienced them  in  my  own  person,  and  seen  numbers 
of  others  under  the  same  affliction. 

The  year,  it  is  universally  acknowleged,  was  re-  Thucyd. 
markably  healthy,  till  the  pestilence  appeared  ;  and 
then  every  existing  sickness  seemed  to  change  into 
that  one,  or  lost'its  sjrmptoms  in  the  violence  of  the 
supervening  disorder.  Persons,  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  were  suddenly  seized,  first  with  extreme 
heat  in  the  head,  attended  with  particular  redness 
and  inflammation  of  the  eyes ;  then  quickly  the 
tongue  and  throat  assumed  a  bloody  appearance,  the 
breath  became  fetid,  frequent  sneezing  followed, 
with  hoarseness  of  the  voice  ;  and  before  long  the 
breast  labored,  and  a  violent  cough  came  on.  The 
stomach  was  then  affected ;  evacuations  in  all  ways 
followed,  attended  with  excessive  colicky  pains,  and 
often  with  violent  hiccoughs  and  spasms.  The 
flesh  meanwhile,  not  externally  hot  to  the  touch, 
appeared  reddish  and  livid,  and  broke  out  in  pus- 
tules and  ulcers.  But  the  internal  fever  was  such 
that  the  patient  could  scarcely  bear  the  tightest 
covering;  and  what  the  affection  of  the  moment 
gave  to  imagine  as  the  most  agreeable  relief,  was  to 
plunge  into  cold  water.  Many  of  the  poorer  sort,  ill 
attended,  ran  to  the  wells,  and  there  indulged,  to 
extreme,  the  immediate  calls  of  immoderate  thirst. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  disorder  to  sleep  was  im-« 
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CHAP,  possible  ;  yet  considering  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
^^||i^  toms,  the  suflferers  were  less  weakened  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  fever  was  mostly  spent 
by  the  seventh,  or,  at  farthest,  by  the  ninth  day ; 
and  if  the  patient  resisted  so  long,  he  xvas  generally 
left  not  without  some  strength  to  combat  what  was 
to  follow.  But  the  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  which 
rfien  took  place,  and  the  flux,  its  consequence,  de- 
stroyed numbers.  For  the  disease,  beginning  with 
the  head,  pervaded  the  whole  body,  and  finally  fixed 
upon  the  extremities  :  so  that  some,  who  had  sup- 
ported all  the  vehemence  of  its  attack  upon  the 
vital  parts,  survived  at  last,  not  without  the  loss  of 
their  hands,  their  feet,  their  privy  members,  or  their 
eyes.  Some  were  totally  deprived  of  memory  ;  on 
their  recovery  not  knowing  their  nearest  fiiends, 
Thueyd.  nor  even  themselves.  The  extreme  and  singular 
'  *  ^*  '  virulence  of  the  disorder  appeared  also  remarkably 
in  the  refusal  of  animals  of  prey  to  touch  the 
corpses,  which  lay  in  numbers  unburied,  and  in  the 
death  which  insued  to  the  more  ravenous  few  which 
fed  on  them.  Of  birds  of  prey  indeed  there  was  a 
very  remarkaUe  scarcity,  almost  a  dereliction  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  effect  was  principally  observed 
in  dogs, 
c.  51.  For  this  terrible  disease,  the  skill  of  physicians 

was  found  utterly  vain,  and  all  attempted  remedies 
were  either  useless  or  totally  uncertain  ;  what  seem- 
ed to  relieve  some  patients  appearing  even  injurious 
to  others.  Nor  did  any  strength  of  constitution 
avail ;  but  the  robust  and  the  infirm  were  nearly 
equally  affected.  Among  the  first  symptoms,  and 
the  most  grievous,  an  extreme  dejection  of  spirits 
was  almost  universal;  the  patient  lost  the  ability 
even  to  stru^e  for  life  ;  and  this  despondency  was 
rendered  the  more  fatal  by  the  infectious  nature  of 
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the  disorder,  which  either  deterred  assistance,  or  sect. 
quickly  involved  the  attendants  upon  the  sick  in  the  .^^J}^:^^ 
same  evil  and  the  same  inabili^  with  those  whom 
they  served,  or  to  whom  their  charity  was  afforded. 
Many  therefore  died  wholly  unattended  :  while 
others  received  little  advantage  from  every  assist- 
ance that  could  be  given.  One  only  comfortable 
circumstance  appeared  to  alleviate  this  dreadful  ca- 
lamity: different  from  the  modern  plague,  the  dis- 
ease was  among  those  which,  through  some  inscru- 
table management  of  Providence,  the  human  frame 
is  incapable  of  receiving  more  than  once ;  or,  at 
least,  if  not  perfectly  secured,  by  once  suffering, 
against  all  future  injury  from  the  virulence  of  the 
infectious  matter,  yet  incapable  of  receiving  twice 
the  full  force  of  the  .disorder.  Of  those  M'ho  had 
recovered  from  the  Athenian  pestilence,  none  were 
again  so  infected  by  any  communication  with  the 
diseased,  as  to  appear  in  any  danger  of  their  lives. 
Thus  hope  first  shone  upon  the  sick,  upon  those 
yet  in  health,  and  upon  those  who  had  borne  the 
disease  ;  thus  alarm  first  ceased  to  be  universal,  and 
thus  the  Athenian  people  seemed  at  length  war- 
ranted s^inst  that  utter  extinction  which  the  effects 
of  the  disorder  had  appeared  to  threaten. 

The  mortality  was  however  tremendous ;  and  the  Thac^d. 
misery  was  greatly  inhanced  by  the  increase  of  mul-  ^•*'  ^'  ^^' 
titude  in  the  city,  which  the  war  had  occasioned. 
The  want  of  sewers,  a  convenience  unknown  in  strab.  i. 
Grecian  towns,  and  of  which  the  Romans  appear  to  ^'  ^'  ^^* 
have  given  the  first  example,  woufd  also  be  severely 
felt  upon  this  occasion^.     It  was  the  hot  season ; 

*  The  necessity  of  a  drain  for  the  marshy  soil,  as  well  as  of 
a  vent  for  the  filth  which  accumulated,  in  the  hollow  between 
the'  Palaftne  hill  and  the  Capitoline,  seems  to  have  givBn  occa* 
ston  to  that  wonderful  structure  the  cloaca  maxima  at  Rome, 
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CHAP,  sitid  not  only  every  house  was  fufly  occupied,  bat 
^^^J^^  very  many  families  of  the  poorer  people  were  crowd- 
ed together  in  stifling  huts,  where  they  died  in 
heaps.  To  bury  all  regularly  was  impossible  : 
corpses  were  rolled  out  into  the  streets,  wid  diere 
Mcft ;  and  numbers  were  to  be  found  dead  and  dying 
about  every  fountain,  whidier  intolerable  thirst  im- 
pelled them  to  seek  relief.  What  would  before 
have  been  esteemed  a  portentous  pollution,  became 
now  familiar ;  the  temples  of  the  gods  occupied  as 
the  habitations  of  men,  were  filled  with  dead  bodies* 
Funeral  rites  were  not  less  profaned,  and  a  singidar 
kind  of  robbery  became  common.  When  those 
who  had  means  of  burning  the  bodies  of  their  de* 
ceased  friends,  according  to  the  established  prac- 
tice, had  formed  their  funeral  pile,  others  would 
put  on  their  dead,  and  immediately  set  fire  to  iL 
With  less  scruple,  of  course,  where  a  pile  was  found 
burning,  many,  without  ceremony,  would  throw  on 
it  a  corpse,  and  go  their  way. 

The  moral  effects  of  this  extraordinary  visitation, 
reported  by  that  judicious  eyewitness  to  whom  we 
owe  this  whole  detail,  deserve  our  notice.  Where- 
ever  the  doctrine,  of  retribution  in  a  life  to  come, 
for  good  and  evil  deeds  in  this  world,  has  taken 
any  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  a  general  calamity 
strongly  tends  to  check  the  passions,  to  inspire  se- 
rious thought,  to  direct  attention  toward  that  future 
existence,  and  to  make  both  hope  and  fear  con- 
verge to  the  great  Author  of  nature,  the  all-power- 
ful, all-wase,  and  all-just  God,  who  can  recompense 
the  sufferings  of  the  good  with  endless  blessings, 

perhaps  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  ils  kind.  Sewers  are  seen 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  or  were  so  when  Shaw  visited 
the  site  of  that  city,  in  the  heginning  of  the  past  century ;  but 
whether  Carthaginian  works  or  Roman,  does  not  appear. 
Shaw's  Trayeis,  p.  151.  ed.  fol.  1738. 
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ind  convert  to  lasting  misery  any  shortlived  joys  sect. 
that  can  arise  from  the  perpetration  of  evil.  But  ^"' 
in  Athens,  where  the  Deity  was  looked  to  very 
generally  and  very  anxiously  for  the  dispensation  of 
temporal  good  and  evil  only,  it  was  otherwise\ 
The  fear  of  the  divine  power,  says  Tbucydides^ 
ceased ;  for  it  was  observed,  that  to  worship  or  not 
to  worship  the  gods,  to  obey  or  not  to  obey  those 
laws  of  morality  which  have  always  been  held  most 
sacred  among  men,  availed  nothing.  All  died 
alike ;  or,  if  there  was  a  difference,  the  virtuous^ 
the  charitable,  the  generous,  exposing  themselves 
beyond  others,  were  the  first  and  the  surest  to 
suffer.  An  inordinate,  and  before  unknown,  li* 
centiousness  of  manners  followed.  Let  us  injoy 
ourselves,  let  us^  if  possible,  drown  thought  in 
pleasure  today,  for  tomorrow  we  die,  was  the  pre-* 
vailing  maxim.  No  crime,  therefore,  that  could 
give  the  means  of  any  injoyment  was  scrupled ; 
for  such  were  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  that  for 
perpetrator,  accuser,  and  judges,  all  to  survive,  so 
that  an  offender  could  be  convicted  in  regular 
course  of  law,  was  supposed  against  all  chance. 
The  final  consummation  already  impending  over 
equally  the  criminal  and  the  innocent,  by  the  de- 
cree of  fate  or  of  the  gods,  any  punishment  that 
human  laws  could  decree,  was  little  regarded.  How 
most  to  injoy  life  while  life  remained,  became  the 
only  consideration ;  and  this  relaxation,  almost  to  a 
dissolution  of  all  moral  principle,  is  lamented  by 
Thucydides  as  a  lasting  effect  of  the  pestilence  of 
Athens. 

^  Anaxagoras,  the  preceptor  of  Pericles,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  taught  that  better  religioD,  if  the  term  may  be 
allowed,  which  was  aAerward  propagated  by  Socrates  and  hk 
disciples,  and  he  was  persecuted  for  it  as  an  atheist 
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CHAP.       T^^  Peloponnesian  army  had  already  begun  the 
XIV.    ravage  of  Attica  when    the  pestilence  was  first 
Thucyd.    publicly  observed.     They  wasted  all  the  vale  of 
m!'  ^'  ^^'  Athens,  and  dien  proceeded  through  the  seaside 
country,  more  fruitful  and  better  cultivated  than 
the  inland  hills,  toward  the  silver-mines  of  mount 
Laureium.     The  firm  mind  of  Pericles  meanwhile 
was  not  to  be  depressed  by  all  the  calamities  which 
surrounded    him,    nor    by  all  the    terrors  which 
threatened,    from    the  ^var,   from    the  pestilence, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  irritation  and  4^spair  of 
the  despotic  people  whose  minister  he  was.     Sted- 
dily  persevering  in  his  former  policy,  of  avoiding 
any  decisive  action  with  the  landforce  of  the  ene- 
my, he  prosecuted  offensive  op^:utions  by  s^  as 
if  Athens  was  under  no  affliction ;  thinking,  pro- 
bably, in  some  degree  to  divert  the  public  mind 
from  brooding  over  domestic  misfortune,  and  to 
c.  56.        suspend  any  rising  acrimony  against  himself.     He 
took    the    command  of   the    armament    destined 
against  Peloponnesus,   consisting  of  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  Athenian   and  fifty  Chian  and  Lesbian 
triremes,  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  foot  and 
three  hundred  horse.     It  appears  from  Thucydi- 
des,  that  this  was  the  first  instance  of  cavalry  be- 
ing sent  by  any  Grecian  state  on  an  expedition 
by  sea ;  tho  the  practice  was  not  new  to  the  Asiat- 
ics, since  the    Persians  had,    sixty   years  before, 
sent  a  lai^e  force  of  horse  across  the  i£gc;an,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphernes.      Vessels  were  ordinarily 
built,  or,  at  least,  fitted,  for  the  purpose,  with  the 
name  of  hippagogi,  horse-transports.     For  the  pre- 
sent occasion  some   old  triremes  were   converted 
under  the  direction  of  Pericles.     The  first  descent 
was  made  on  the  Epidaurian  ten^itorj'^,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  ravaged.      The  operations  of 
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waste  and  i)lunder  were  then  continued  along  the  sect. 
coast,  throi^h  the  Troezenian,  Halian,  and  Her-  ,^^!^^ 
mionian  lands.  The  troops  bemg  then  reimbariced, 
the  fleet  passed  the  Argian  coast,  and  a  second  de- 
scent was  made  in  Laconia,  near  the  town  of  Pta* 
sisB,  which  was  taken.  After  ravage  had  been 
extended  through  the  neighboring  country,  as 
far  as  circumstances  permitted,  the  whole  arma- 
ment returned  to  Peiraeus  and  Athens.  They 
found  the  country  then  clear  of  an  enemy.  The 
Peloponnesians,  alarmed  by  the  accounts  given  by 
deserters,  probably  slaves,  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  pestilence,  and  of  its  fatal  effects  in  Athens, 
and  seeing  themselves  the  frequent  blazing  of  fu- 
neral piles,  had  hastened  their  retreat  homeward, 
about  the  fortieth  day  from  their  entering  Attica. 

The  Athenian  armament  soon  sailed  again  under  Thucjd. 
Agnon  son  of  Nicias,  and  Cleopompus  son  of  Clei- 
nias,  two  of  the  nine  collegues  of  Pericles  in  the 
supreme  military  command.  The  purpose  was  to 
press  the  siege  of  Potidasa,  which  remained  still 
blockaded  by  Phormion.  This  was  apparendy  an 
ill-judged,  and  certainly  an  unfortunate  measure. 
The  fresh  troops,  carrying  with  them  the  pestilen- 
tial disorder  from  Athens,  not  only  fell  down  ^hem- 
selves  in  great  numbers,  but  communicated  the 
infection  to  Phormion's  army,  which  had  before 
been  healthy.  After  losing,  within  forty  days,  no  i.  ?.  c.  58. 
fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  of  his  four  thousand  ^  ^'  ^'  ^^* 
foot,  Agnon  sailed  with  the  remainder  to  Atdca* 
Phormion,  with  about  three  thousand,  continued 
the  blockade  of  Potidaea. 

Accumulated  evils,  public  and  private,  at  length  j.  2,  c.  69. 
irritated  beyond  sufferance  the  minds  of  the  Adie- 
nian  people.    Popular  discontent  will  find  an  object 
on  which  to  vent  itself,  and  that  object  now  was 
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CHAP.  Pericles.  Suchwas  the  depression  of  Ae  public 
,J^^^^  spirit  that  ambassadors  were  sent  to  LacedaBmon, 
to  try  the  temper  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  en- 
devor  to  negotiate  a  peace ;  but  as  the  Athenians 
drooped,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  be- 
came arrogant,  and  the  negotiation  failed.  The 
shame  of  disappointment,  and  increased  apprehen- 
sion from  the  &ilure,  added  to  former  feelings,  rais- 
ed such  a  ferment,  that  Pericles  found  it  necessary 
to  take  active  measures  for  calming  it.  In  his  capa- 
city of  general  of  the  commonwealth,  or  first  of  the 
board  of  war,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  he  had  a 
right  to  summon  the  general  assembly,  whenever 
he  thought  proper.  The  people  met,  and  he 
mounted  the  speaker's  stand.  He  began  his  ora- 
tion with  urging  a  maxim  applicable  to  all  states, 
but  the  force  of  which  would  be  mOTe  particularly 
Thncyd.  Sensible  in  the  litde  Grecian  republics,  *  That 
1.  «.  c.  60.  <  every  individual  has  a  deeper  interest  in  the  pub- 

*  lie  than  in  his  private  prosperity ;  for  the  decay 

*  of  private  affluence  must  ever  be  involved  witfi  the 

*  country's  ruin  :  but  while  the  country  florishes, 
^  opportunity  will  be  open  for  the  recovery  of  pri- 

*  vate  fortune.'  He  proceeded  then  to  assert,  with 
manly  confidence,  his  own  claim  to  the  merit  of 
integrity  above  suspicion,  and  to  reproach  the  peo- 
ple with  that  want  of  fimmess,  which  disposed 
them  to  impute,  as  a  crime  to  him,  a  public  mis* 
fortune,  impossible  equally  to  be  prevented  and  to 
be  foreseen;  and  which  could  reasonably  be  as- 
cribed only  to  the  inscrutable  will  of  the  Deity. 

1  t  c  61   *  ^^  ^^^  then,'  he  added,  *  from  having  just  cause 
w.  .        *  for  that  despondency  which  infected  them,  they 

*  were  still  in  full  possession  of  what,  well  used, 

*  would  give  them  certain  superiority  over  all  dieir 

*  enemies.^     No  potentate   upon  earth  possessed 
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*  such  a  navy  as  theirs,  nor  could  any  one  prescribe    sect. 

*  bounds  to  the  empire  which  they  might  acquire  ,J!JIl, 
'  by  it     Such  an  opinion  he  never,  had  declared 

*  before ;  and,  but  for  the  universal  depression  of 

*  the  public  mind,  he  would  not  now  have  uttered 
'  a  truth  too  flattering  to  them,  and  too  alarming  to 

*  all  the  world  besides.      What  then  were  their 

*  houses  and  fields,  the  momentary  loss  of  which 
'  they  deplored,  in  comparison  with  such  a  posses- 
'  sion  ?  To  others  indeed  necessaries  ;  but  to  them 
'  meerly  incidental  decorations  of  high  fortune  ;  or, 
'  at  most,  luxuries  and  superfluous  conveniencies, 

*  with  which  they  could  well,  for  a  time,  dispense. 

'  Their  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  was  truly  essential ;  Thncyd. 

*  not  only  to  their  command,  but  to  their. indepen-  ^-^c.  63. 
^  dency ;  not  only  to  their  prosperity,  but  to  their 

'  safety  against  the  revenge  which  that  invidious 
^  empire,  that  tyranny  which  they  had  long  exten- 

*  sively  held,  could  not  fail  to  excite*.     What  we  ^^  ^^ 

*  suffer  from  the   gods,'   continued  Pericles,  *  we 

*  should  bear  with  patience ;  what  from  our  ene- 

*  mies,  with  manly  firmness ;  and  such  were  the 

*  maxims  of  our  forefathers.     From  unshaken  for- 

*  titude    in    misfortune    hath    arisen    the    present 

*  power  of  this  commonwealth,  together  with  that 

*  glory,  M'hich,  if  our  empire,  according  to  the  lot 

*  of  all  earthly  things,  decay,  shall  still  survive  to 

*  all  posterity.     Let  no   more  begging  /embassies 

*  then  be  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  nor  let  it  any  way 

*  appear  that  you  are  sinking  under  your  misfor- 

*  tunes ;  but  be  assured  that  the  steddiest  resist- 
•  *  ance  will  bring  our  troubles  to  their  best  con- 

^  elusion.' 

VOL.  U.  49 
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cuxv.  This  speech  had  not  all  the  effect  which  Pericles 
^JiJ^  hoped  from  it.  So  far  he  prevailed,  that  it  was 
Thticyd.  determined  no  more  to  take  lany  measure  bearing 
the  appearance  of  smng  for  peace  from  Sparta. 
But  the  acrimony  excited  among  the  people,  by 
their  private  sufferings,  was  not  to  be  immediately 
appeased :  many  of  the  poor  were  reduced  to  total 
want,  while  the  rich  bore  with  extreme  uneasiness 
the  loss  of  revenue  from  their  estates  in  Attica,  the 
destruction  of  their  country-houses,  their  favorite 
residences,  and  the  waste  of  all  the  expence  be- 
stowed on  them.  But  what  now,  says  Thucydides, 
principally  affected  all,  was,  that  instead  of  peace 
they  had  war ;  not,  as  often  formerly,  war  far  from 
home,  but  all  the  present  evih  of  war  at  their 
doors,  and  apprehension  of  consequences  which 
could  not  be  considered  without  shuddering.  The 
ferment  did  not  subside  till  Pericles  was  deposed 
from  his  military  command,  and  mulcted  in  a 
heavy  fine.^ 

At  the  same  time  with  this  public,  disgrace, 
Pericles  was  suffering  under  the  severest  domestic 
misfortunes.  Several  of  his  children,  some  in  this 
year,  some  in  the  former,  had  died  of  the  pesti* 
lence;  which,  with  the  return  of  warm  weather, 
had  broken  out  again  in  Athens.  The  same  cruel 
disorder  had  deprived  him  of  others  of  his  nearest 
relations,  together  with  some  of  those  invaluable 
friends  in  whose  assistance  he  could  best  confide 

^  Thucydides,  in  mentioning  the  fine,  does  not  name  the 
sum.  According  to  Diodorus,  if  we  may  trust  our  copies,  it 
was  no  less  than  eighty  talents,  about  nineteen  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  (Diod.  1.  12.  c.  45.^  But  Plutarch  says, 
that  among  various  accounts  extant  in  his  time,  none  made  it 
exceed  iki\y  talents,  about  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds ;  whereas  some  asserted  it  to  have  been  no  more  than 
tiAeen,  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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for  the  administration  of  public  affitirs.  During  sect. 
these  successive  and  complicated  scenes  of  private  ,,^^^1^ 
woe,  rendered  more  distracting  by  the  public 
calamity,  and  the  pressure  of  that  popular  dis- 
content which  arose  from  it,  the'  firmness  of  his 
mind  was  the  admiration  of  all  around  him.  That 
philosophy,  then  new  in  Greece,  which  had  been 
the  favorite  study  of  his  leisure,  inculcated  rather 
the  pride  of  disdaining  to  complain,  and  of  being 
above  the  feelings  of  humanity,  than  a  just  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  a  Supreme  Being,  infinitely  wise 
and  good;  tho  such  a  Being  it  acknowleged  for 
the  author  and  preserver  of  nature.  No  complaint 
was  heard  from  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  no 
change  of  countenance  or  manner  was  perceptible 
in  him,  till  he  lost  his  favorite  son  Paralus.  Evei> 
then  he  would  not  seem  to  feel  the  anguish  which 
oppressed  him.  But  when,  according  to  custom.  Pint.  nt. 
in  the  funeral  ceremony,  he  approached  the  bier  to  *"^* 
put  the  chaplet  on  the  head  of  the  deceased  youth, 
the  sight  overcame  him,  and  he  biurst  into  a  flood 
of  tears®.  In  this  accumulation  of  distress,  to  retire 
from  public  business  was,  in  the  moment,  a  relief. 
But  the  people  had  no  sooner  vented  their  anger 
than  they  repented  of  what  they  had  done :  the 
keen  sensation  of  distress  in  their  private  affairs, 
says  the  cotemporary  historian,  abated,  while,  upon 
reflection,  they  became  aware  that  no  other  man 
was  qualified,  like  Pericles,  for  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  public  business.     First,  or  equal  to  any,  in 

^  According  to  Plutarch,  Pericles  lost  all  his  iegUimatc 
sons  by  the  pestilence,  one  of  his  own  name,  who  survived 
him,  being  illegitimate.  But  Xenophon  mentions  Pericles 
son  of  Pericles,  without  noticing  any  irregularity  of  his  birth;  * 
(Xen.  Mem.  Socr.  1.  3.  c.  5.)  and  it  appears  that  he  long  sur- 
vived his  father.  Plato  also  speaks  of  a  son  or  sons  of  Pericfes, 
and  as  surviving  him,  and  not  as  illegitimate. 
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CHAP,  birth,  clearly  superior  in  abilities,  eminent  in  tried 
^^.^^  integrity,  in  all  together  he  had  not  a  second. 
None  of  the  other  orators  therefore,  with  all  the 
support  of  faction  they  were  able  to  muster,  could 
satisfy  the  multitude.  With  loud  and  anxious 
voices  Pericles  was  called  for  to  mount  the  bema, 
as  the  stand  whence  orations  delivered  to  the 
people  was  called,  and  declare  his  opinion  of  public 
affairs,  what  was  the  situation  of  things,  and  what 
measures,  in  his  judgement,  ought  to  be  taken.  He 
did  not  refuse  to  obey  the  honorable  summons ; 
and  quickly  a  strong  reflux  of  popular  favor  restor- 
ed him  to  the  situation  of  commander-in-chief  and 
prime  minister,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  the  nearest 
which  modem  language  affords,  but  inadequate  to 
express  the  plenitude  of  that  power,  which  absolute 
possession  of  the  favor  of  the  people  gave  him  over 
the  Athenian  empire®. 
Thucyd.  While  Athens,  weakened  by  the  pestilence,  and 
'  "  *  '  laboring  with  internal  discord  and  the  depression  of 
public  spirit,  was  in  some  degree  disabled  for  exer- 
tion, the  Peloponnesians,  for  the  first  time,  ven- 
tured upon  a  naval  expedition .  A  hundred  triremes, 
with  a  thousand  heavy-armed  Lacedaemonians,  sail- 
ed to  Zacynthus ;  an  Achaian  colony,  but  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy.  The  troops  debarked,  and 
ravaged  great  part  of  the  open  country ;  but  the 
fortified  places  all  either  deterred  or  resisted  their 
efforts:  the  people  could  neither  by  threats  nor 
promises  be  induced  to  treat,  and  the  armament 
returned  home. 
H«od*  ^^'  Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  a  measure  was 
1. 7.  c.  J.  taken  in  another  line,  from  which  more  important 
advantages  were  expected.     An  embassy  was  ap- 

cyd.  1.  2.  c.  65. 
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pointed  to  go  to  the  Persian  court  with  a  view  to  ne- 
gotiate an  alliance,  and  particularly,  to  obtain  pecu- 
niary assistance.  It  consisted  of  three  Lacedaemoni- 
anSf  Aneristus,  Nicolaiis,  and  Pratodemus,  with  the 
Corinthian  Aristeus,  Timagoras  of  Tegea,  and  Po- 
lls, an  Argian,  who  went  unauthorized  by  his  own 
commonwealth;  a  circumstance  which  indicated 
that  he  was  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  ruling 
party  there«  But  means  to  make  their  journey  to 
Susa  were  not  obvious ;  for  the  Athenians  com- 
manded all  the  western  coast  of  Asia  minor  with  the 
Helle^)ont ;  and  the  hazards  that  might  attend  the 
unusual  passage  by  the  way  of  Phcenicia,  were 
many,  to  their  knowlege,  and  probably  many 
which  they  could  not  know.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  go  first  to  the  court  of  Sitalces,  king 
of  Thrace  ;  whose  alliance  with  Athens  did  not 
bind  him  to  be  the  enemy  of  Lacedaemon.  On  the 
contrary,  hopes  were  entertained  of  detaching  him 
from  the  Athenian  interest ;  and  his  protection  was 
depended  upon  for  the  journey  through  his  domi- 
nion to  the  satrapy  of  Phamaces,  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Hellespont,  whence  the  prc^ess  to  Susa,  tho 
long,  would  be  secure.  The  ambassad(»rs  accord- 
ingly found  a  courteous  reception  from  the  Thra- 
cian  prince,  tho  two  Athenian  ministers,  Learchus 
and  Ameiniades,  were  with  him.  Their  endevors 
however  to  withdraw  him  from  the  Athenian  alliance 
not  succeeding,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
The  Athenian  ministers  were  equally  unable  to  in- 
gage  Sitalces  in  all  their  views ;  but  tliey  found  the 
zeal  of  an  Athenian  citizen  in  Sadocus  his  eldest 
son.  That  prince  took  upon  himself  to  send  a 
party,  \mder  the  orders  of  Learchus  and  Ameinia- 
des, in  pursuit  of  the  Peloponnesian  ministers ;  who 
were  seized  before  they  could  imbark  to  cross  the 
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CHAP.  Hellespont)  put  aboard  a  ship,  and  conveyed  to 
i^J!I^  Athens,  where  a  decree  of  the  people,  without  a 
trial,  consigned  them  all  to  the  executioner.  Thu* 
cydides  acknowleges  the  most  illiberal  policy  in 
bis  fellowcountiymen  as,  in  part  at  least,  instigating 
this  measure :  they  dreaded  the  enterprizing  abili- 
ties of  the  Corinthian  Aristeus,  which  had  been 
conspicuous  in  operations  agunst  them  in  Chalci- 
dice  and  Macedonia.  The  law  of  retaliation  was 
however  alleged  in  justification  of  it;  and  such 
was  die  illiberal  and  cruel  spirit  of  war  among  the 
antients,  that  the  law  of  retaliation  might  generally 
be  pleaded  to  justify  almost  any  atrocity :  from 
the  beginning  of    the  war,   the   Lacedaemonians, 

1. 2!?.  67.  wherever  they  met  with  merchant-ships  of  the 
Athenians  or  their  allies,  or  even  of  the  neutral 
Greeks,  had  usually  put  the  crews  to  death. 

c.  68, 69.  Such  were  the  transactions  of  the  summer.  In 
the  beginning  of  winter  circumstances  arose,  in  the 
nortliwestem  parts  of  Greece,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Athenian  administration  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Phormion,  recalled  from  his  command  in 
Chalcidice,  was  sent,  with  a  squadron  of  twenty 
ships,  to  block  the  Corinthian  gulph.  Meanwhile, 
tho  the  Peloponnesians  had  no  fleet  at  sea,  yet  their 
privateers^^  harboring  on  the  coasts  of  Caria  and 
Lycia,  had  been  annoying  the  Athenian  trade  with 
Asia  minor,  and  with  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  A  squadron  of  six  triremes  was 
thought  sufficient  both  to  prevent  such  depreda* 
tions,  and  to  collect  the  tributes  due  fix)m  the  de- 
pendent states  in  those  parts.  But  Melisander, 
who  commanded,  being  induced  to  undertake  an 
expedition  up  the  country  of  Lycia,  with  the  troops 
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of  his  little  squadron  and  some  auxiliaries  which  he   sect. 
collected,  was  overpowered  in  an  action  in  which  .^iJ^Ji^^ 
he  lost  his  life. 

The  winter  was  not  far  advanced  when  the  Poti-  Thucyd. 
daeans,  so  pressed  by  famine  that  they  had  begmi  to  '  '  ^' 
eat  oneanother,  and  hopeless  of  succour,  desired  to 
capitulate.  Xenophoa  son  of  Euripides,  who  with 
two  other  generals  now  commanded  the  besie^ng 
army,  taking  into  consideration  what  their  troops 
must  suffer  in  winter  operations,  and  what  expence 
the  commonwealth  had  already  incurred  by  the' 
siege,  which  was  not  less  than  two  thousand  talents, 
about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was 
induced  to  treat.  The  garrison  and  people  were 
allowed  to  quit  the  place ;  the  men  each  with  one 
garment,  the  women  with  two ;  and  both  with  a 
small  specified  sum  of  money,  which  might  inable 
them  to  travel  to  such  retreats  as  they  could  find  in 
Chalcidice,  or  elsewhere  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. Xenophon  and  his  collegues  did  not  escape 
censure  from  their  soverein  the  Athenian  people,  for 
granting,  without  first  consulting  them,  terms,  even 
such  terms  to  those  who  were  considered  as  me- 
riting vengeance,  and  who,  it  was  found  after  the 
surrender,  were  incapable  of  longer  resistance. 
Thus  however  the  Athenians,  unable  in  their  full 
strength,  to  defend  their  own  country,  yet  never- 
theless persevering  amid  aiBiction  and  resisting 
weakness,  gained  that  distant  object  of  contention 
which  had  given  immediate  rise  to  the  war. 

Pericles  lived  probably  to  know  the  success  of 
the  Atlienian  arms  against  Potida&a,  and  it  was  not 
long  after  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  that  calamity,  the 
endemial  disorder,  which  had  already  carried  off  so 
many  of  his  nearest  relations,  and  most  Valued  pi^t.  rit. 
friends.     He  survived  however  the  violence  of  the  ^^"^* 
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CHAP,  fever,  and  died,  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  of  a 
,„^^^  lingering  illness  which  it  superinduced. 

No  man  seems  to  have  been  held  in  such  estima- 
tion, by  most  of  the  ablest  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  for  universal  superi(»*ity  of  talents,  as  Peri- 
cles. The  accounts  remaining  of  his  actions  hardly 
support  his  renown  ;  which  was  yet  perhaps  more 
fairly  earned  than  that  of  many,  the  merit  of  whose 
atchievements  has  been  in  a  great  degree  due  to 
others  acting  under  them,  whose  very  names  have 
perished.  The  philosophy  of  Pericles  taught  him 
not  to  be  vainglorious,  but  to  rest  his  fame  upon  es- 
sentially great  and  good,  rather  than  upon  brilliant 
actions.  It  is  observed  by  Plutarch  that,  often  as  hp 
commanded  the  Athenian  forces,  he  never  was  defeat- 
ed ;  yet,  tho  he  won  many  trophies,  he  never  gained  a 
splendid  victory.  A  batde,  according  to  a  great  mo- 
Saxe'tMe-  ^^™  authorit}'^,  is  the  resource  of  ignorant  generals : 
moirt.  when  they  know  not  what  to  do,  they  fight  a  battle. 
It  was  almost  universally  the  resource  of  the  age  of 
Pericles :  litde  conception  was  entertained  of  military 
operations,  beyond  ravage  and  a  batde.  His  genius 
led  him  to  a  superior  system,  which  the  wealth  of 
his  country  inabled  him  to  cany  into  practice.  His 
favorite  maxim  was  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  soldiers ; 
and  scarcely  any  general  ever  gained  so  many  im- 
portant advantages  with  so  little  bloodshed.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  his  consolation*  and  his  boast,  in 
his  dying  hours,  that  he  never  was  the  cause  that  a 
fellowcitizen  wore  mourning :  a  glorious  and  per- 
haps a  singular  subject  of  exultation  for  a  head  of  a 
party  in  Greece  ;  where,  in  the  struggles  of  iaction^ 
secret  assassinations,  numerous  public  executions^ 
and  bloody  contests  in  arms,  were  so  ordinary. 
Pericles  might  almost  equally  have  made  it  his  boast 
as  general  of  the  commonwealth  :  for  when  his  sol- 
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diera  fell,  tbey  fell  victims  to  the  necessity  of  their  sect. 
countxy's  service,  and  not  to  the  incapacity,  rash-  "*• 
ness,  or  vanity  of  the  commander*  N^d  he  been 
less  a  patriot,  less  a  philosopher,  less  humane,  his 
atchievements  might  have  been  more  brilliant,  but 
he  would  not  equally  have  earned,  from  the  mouth 
of  Socrates,  and  the  report  of  Plato,  the  praise  of 
supereminence  in  what  was  wise,  great,  and  be- 
comings^. 

This  splendid  character  however  perhaps  may 
seem  to  receive  some  tarnish  from  the  political  con- 
duct of  Pericles  ;  the  concurrence,  at  last,  which  is 
imputed  to  him  in  depraving  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution, to  favor  that  popular  power  by  which  he 
ruled,  and  the  revival  and  confirmation  of  that  per- 
nicious hostility  between  the  democratical  and  aris- 
tocratical  interests,  first  in  Athens,  and  then  by  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  throughout  the  nation.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  both 
suffering  banishment,  one  for  twenty  years,  the 
other  for  life,  from  that  democratical  power  with 
which  both  express  themselves  abundantly  dissatis- 
fied, nevertheless  always  speak  with  the  highest 
respect  of  Pericles.  The  testimony  of  Isocrates  will 
also  deserve  consideration.  Complaining  of  the  de< 
praved  state  of  the  Athenian  constitution  in  his  own 
time,  that  patriotic  statesman  says,  ^  Pericles  found 
'  the  constitution  less  perfect  than  it  had  been,  but 

*  still  tolerably  good ;  yet  he  did  not  use  his  extra- 

*  ordinary  power  for  his  own  profit,  but  leaving  his 

*  private  fortime  less  than  he  had  received  it  from 

^*  IlepixXla  xTUi  jUfcsyaXo^fpwwff  tfoqjov  avipa,  is  a  phrase  which 
Plato  pots  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  immediately  after  the 
mention  of  Themistocles  and  Aristeldes.  Plat.  Menoo.  p.  94. 
t.  2.  The  force  and  elegance  of  the  Greek,  expressing  in  one 
compound  adverh  the  great  and  the  hecoming,  cannot  he  giren 
perhaps  in  any  other  language. 
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CHAP.  *  his  father,  he  carried  into  the  treasury  eight  thou^ 
^^^'  *  sand  talents  (near  two  millions  sterling)  over  and 
'  above  the  proceeds  of  the  sacred  revenue.'  This 
concurrence  of  three  such  men,  in  successive  ages, 
(of  whom,  Thucydides  probably  had  personal  ac- 
qiiaintance)  all  friendly  to  the  aristocratical  inte- 
rest, and  all  anxious  for  concord  with  Laced®mon, 
strongly  indicates  that  what  may  appear  exceptiona- 
ble in  his  conduct  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  resist 
not  of  choice  but  of  necessity ;  a  necessity  produced 
by  the  violence  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  him  at 
home,  together  with  the  violence  of  a  party  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, adverse  to  the  politics  of  his  friend  the 
king  of  ijacedaemon,  Archidamus.  By  no  other 
conduct  probably  the  independency  of  Athens  could 
have  been  preserved;  and  however  the  power  of 
Athens,  unless  it  might  be  moderated  and  modelled 
by  an  extraordinary  union  of  political  wisdom  and 
moral  rectitude  in  the  leaders,  was  threatening  to  the 
liberty  of  every  other  Grecian  state,  yet  the  inde- 
pendency of  Athens,  as  the  event  showed,  was  in- 
dispensable for  the  liberty  of  Greece.  On  such  a 
view  of  things  those  diree  great  writers  may  seem  to 
have  formed  their  judgement  of  the  politicsd  conduct 
of  Pericles,  and  to  have  reckoned  that  on  his  wis- 
dom, his  probity  and  his  influence,  had  his  life  been 
lengthened,  would  have  rested  the  best  chance  for 
an  advantageous  setdement  of  the  singularly  trou- 
bled state  of  the  Greek  nation. 
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Of  the   PiLOPONNEsiAN  Wajr,  from  the  Death  of 
'  Pericles,   in   the  third  Year,  to  the  Applica- 
tion for  Peace  from  Lacedamon  in  the  seventh. 


SECTION  I. 
Siege  of  Plaitea  hy  the  Pdop&muiiane, 

JLn  the  third  spring  of  the  wiu*,  the  Peloponnesians    sect. 
changed  their  plan  of  offence.     By  the  invasion  v,^4^ 
iind  ravage  of  Attica  for  two  following  summers,  ^C  429. 
tho  much  injury  had  been  done  to  the  Athenians,  p/w.  3. 
little  advantage  had  accrued  to  themselves  :    the  Thacyd. 
booty  was  far  from  paying  the  expence  of  the  ex-  '^'^''^ ' 
pedition ;  the  enemy,  it  was  found,  could  not  be 
provdced  to  risk  a  battle,  and  the  great  purpose  of 
the  war  was  little  forwarded.      The  Peloponne- 
sians were  yet  very  unequal  to  attempt  naval  ope- 
rations of  any  consequence.      Of  the  continent^ 
dependencies  of  Athens  none  was  so  open  to  their 
attacks,  none  so  completely  excluded  from  naval 
protection,  none  so  likely  by  its  danger  to  super- 
'induce  that  war  of  t;he  field  which  they  wished,  as 
Platasa.      Against  that  town  therefore  it  was  deter- 
mined to  direct  the  principal  effort ;  and  success 
was  more  reasonably  expected,  as,  at  Athens,  pub- 
lic councils  were  no  longer  directed,  and  popular 
,  passion  no  longer  restrained,  by  the  wisdom  and 
the  influence  of  Pericles. 
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CHA?.  Under  the  command  still  of  Archidamus,  the 
^^^^  confederate  army  accordingly  entered  the  Plat»id» 
and  ravage  was  immediately  begun.  The  Platae- 
ans  sent  ministers  to  deprecate  hostilities ;  urging 
the  antient  merit  of  their  commonwealth  in  the 
Persian  wars,  and  the  privileges  solenmly  granted 
to  ity  when,  after  the  glorious  battle  in  their  teiri- 
tory,  Pausanias  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer^ 
Thucyd.  m  the  agora  of  their  city.  Archidamus  was  not 
disposed  to  harsh  measures,  and  he  offered  them 
c,  73^  neutrality.  The  Plataeans  professed  that,  if  they 
could  chuse  for  themselves,  they  should  willingly 
accept  his  offer;  but  without  the  consent  of  the 
Athenians,  in  whose  power  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren were,  they  could  decide  nothing.  Besides, 
should  they  lose  the  protection  of  Athens,  they 
could  never  be  secure  against  the  superior  power 
of  the  Thebans,  their  most  bitter  entemies,  longer 
than  while  a  Peloponnesian  army  remained  in  the 
neighborhood.  To  obviate  the  latter  objection, 
Archidamus  made  this  remarkable  proposal :   ^  K 

*  such  are  your  fears,  deliver  your  city,  your  lands, 
^  and  all  your  immoveable  property  in  trust  to  ihe 
^  Laceda&monians.      Show  us  the    boundaries  of 

*  your  territory,  number  your  fruit-trees,  and  take  an 

*  exact  account  of  whatever  else  admits  numeration 
^  or  description.  Go  then  yourselves  wherever 
'  you  can  find  the  most  convenient  residence  while 
'  the  war  shall  last ;  and  we  will  provide  that  your 
^  lands  shall  be  duly  cultivated ;  we  will  ingage 
'  that  subsistence  shall  be  regularly  remitted  to 

*  you ;  and,  when  the  war  is  over,  everything  shall 

*  be  restored.*  The  Plataean  deputies  returned 
with  this  answer,  and  proposing  it  to  the  assem- 
bled people,  or  rather  garrison,  it  was  agreed  to 
accept  the  conditions,  provided  the  consent  of  the 
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A&eniasi  goveminent  could  be  obtained;    Le^ve    sect. 
was  readily  granted  by  the  Spartan  prince  to  send  v^^^Z^^ 
to  Athens,   and  deputies  were    dispatt^hed  ;    but 
they  brought  back  a  requisition  that  the  Platssans 
should  abide   by  die  terms  of  their  confederacy 
with  Athens,  accompanied  with  assurance  of  every 
assistance.     The  PlatiBans  in  consequence  resolved  Thocyd- 
to  remain  firm  to  the  Athenian  alliance ;  and,  with-  * 
out  sending  to  the  Peloponnesian  camp,  they  de« 
clared,  from  their  ramparts,  ^  That  it  was  impossi- 
^  ble  for  them  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
^  LacedsBmonians.'      Archidamus  then  made  this 
solemn  address  to  the  deities  of  the  country :  *  Ye 

*  gods  and  heroes,  who  preside  over  Platasa,  be 
^  witnesses,  that  not  till  the  Plataeans  have  re-* 
^  nounced  the  sworn  terms  of  the  general  confede- 

*  racy  of  the  Greeks,  we  act  hostilely  against  this 
^  land,  in  which  our  fathers,  after  due  invocation 

*  to  you,  vanquished  the  Persians,  you  rendering 

*  it  propitious  to  their  arms.  We  have  made  libe- 
'  ral  o&rs,  which  have  been  rejected.  Grant 
'  therefore  that  they  may  receive  that  punishment 

*  which  breach  of  faith  deserves,  and  that  we  may 
^  obtain  the  success  to  which  a  righteous  cause 
'  intitles.' 

Then  immediately  was  begun  that  siege,  the  first  e.  75. 
of  which  any  connected  detail  remains  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind.     The  town  was  small,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  very  small  force  which  sufficed 
for  an  effectual  garrison;  only  four  hundred  Pla-  c.7S. 
taeans,  with  eighty  Athenians.    There  were  besides 
in  the  place  a  hundred  and  ten  women  to  prepare 
provisions,  and  no  other  person  free  or  slave.    The 
besieging  army,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian youth,  was  numerous.    The  first  ope-  c.  75, 
ration  was  to  surround  the  town  with  a  palisade, 
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CHAP,  which  might  prevent  any  ready  egress ;  the  neigh- 
boring forest  of  Cithaeron  supplying  materials. 
Then,  in  a  chosen  spot,  ground  was  broken,  ac« 
cording  to  the  modem  phrase,  for  making  ap- 
proaches. The  business  was  to  fill  the  town-ditch, 
and  against  the  wall  to  form  a  mound,  on  which  a 
force  sufficient  for  assault  might  ascend.  For  this 
operation  also  the  woods  of  Cithaeron  were  highly 
serviceable.  Either  extremity  of  the  mound  was 
made  firm  with  interwoven  pUes,  and  the  interval 
was  filled  with  wood,  stones,  earth,  anything  that 
came  readiest  to  hand.  Seventy  days  were  em- 
ployed unintermittingly  on  this  work  ;  reliefs  being 
established  through  the  army,  and  Lacedasmonian 
officers  always  superintending ;  those  appointed  to 
the  allies  bearing  the  peculiar  title  of  Xenage. 

Such  was  at  that  time  the  inartificial  process  of  a 
siege.      Thucydides   appears  to  have  been  well 
aTi'are  that  it  did  no  credit  to  the  science  of  his 
age.    The  principal  dependence  of  the  besieging 
army,  he  says,  was  on  the  disproportionate  supe- 
riority of  its  numbers.     To  oppose  this  mode  of 
attack,  the  first  measure  of  the  besieged  was  to 
raise,  on  that  part  of  their  wall  against  which  the 
mound  was  forming,  a  strong  wooden  frame,  co- 
vered in  front  with  leather  and  hides ;  and,  within 
this,  to  build  a  rampart  with  bricks  from  the  neigh- 
boring houses.      The  wooden   frame  bound  the 
whole,  and  kept  it  firm  to  a  considerable  height : 
the  covering  of  hides  protected  both  work  and 
workmen  against  weapons  dischai^d  against  them, 
especially  fiery  arrows.    But  the  mound  still  rising 
as  the  superstructure  on  the  wall  rose,  and  this 
superstructure  becoming  unavoidably  weaker  with 
increasing  height,  while  the  mound  was  liable  to 
no  counterbalancing  defect,  it  was  necessary  for 
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the  besieged  to  devise  other  opposition.    Accord-    sect. 
ingfly  they  broke  through  the  bottom  of  their  wall,  „^4^ 
where  the  mound  bore  against  it,  and  brought  in 
the  earth.      The  Peloponnesians,  soon  aware  of 
this,  instead  of  loose  earth,  repaired  their  mound  Thnejd. 
with  clay  or  mud  inclosed  in  baskets.    This  re-r  ^-^'^''^^^ 
quiring  more  labor  to  remove,  the  besieged  un- 
dermined the  mound;  and  thus,  for  a  long  time 
unperceived,  prevented  it   from    gaining  he^ht. 
Still  however,  fearing  that  the  efforts  of  their  scanty 
numbers  would  be  overborne  by  the  multitude  of 
hands  which  the  besiegers  could  employ,  they  had 
recourse  to  another  device.      Within  their  town- 
wall  they  built,  in  a  semilunar  form,  a  second  wall, 
connected  with  the  first  at  the  extremities.    These 
extended,  on  either  side,  beyond  the  mound;  so 
that  should  the  enemy  possess  themselves  of  the 
outer  wall,  their  work  would  be  to  be  renewed  in  a 
far  less  favorable  situation. 

Machines  for  battering  walls  were  already  known  ^l"^  ▼«*• 
among  the  Greeks.    According  to  the  historian 
Ephorus,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  tho  he  says  it  was 
disputed  by  other  writers,  they  were  first  used  by 
Pericles  at  the  siege  of  Samos,  under  the  direction 
of  a  lame  engineer  named  Artemon  ;  who  being 
commonly  carried  among  his  works  in  a  litter^,  had 
thence  the  surname  of  Periphoretus.    Battering- 
rams  were  certainly  of  much  earlier  date  in  the  east ; 
and  indeed  Thucydides  would  scarcely  have  left 
unmentioned  the  first  introduction  of  so  remarkable 
a  military  engine  among  the  Greeks,  had  it  happen- 
ed within  his  own  memcnry.     The  Peloponnesians  Thucjd. 
were  not  without  it  at  the  siege  of  Plataea,  but  "**  ****' 
they  seem  to  have  been  unskilful  in  its  use ;  and 
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CHAP,  probably  the  mtdniie  itself  was  ftr  less  adspled  to 
^^^^  its  purpose  than,  through  various  improveiAents, 
it  afterward  became.    A  nun,  advanced  upon  the 
Peloponnesian  mound,  battered  the  superstructure 
<m  the  Plataean  rampart,  and  shook  it  violendy  ;  to 
the  great  alarm  of  die  garrison,  but  with  Ikde  frnber 
effect    Other  machmes  of  the  same  kind  were  em* 
plojred  against  different  parts  of  the  wall  itsdf,  but 
to  yet  less  purpose.    The  Platarans,  letting  down 
ropes  from  the  rampart,  dragged  some  out  of  their 
direction ;  others  they  broke  by  dropping  on  diem 
weighty  beams  suspended  with  chains.    No  meaas 
however  were  neglected  by  the  besiegers  that  either 
approved  practice  sugge^ed,   or  their  ingeninCy 
could  devise,  to  promote  their  purpose ;  yet,  after 
much  of  the  summer  consumed,  they  found  every 
effort  of  their  numerous  forces  so  completely  baffled 
by  the  vigilance,  activi^,  and  resoludon  of  the 
litde  garrison,  that  they  began  to  despair  of  sue* 
ceeding  by  assault.     Before  however  they  would  re- 
cur to  the  tedious  method  of  blockade,  they  deter- 
mined to  try  one  more  experiment,  for  which  their 
numbers,  and  -  the  neighboring  woods  of  Cithseron, 
gave  them  more  than  ordinary  facilit}\    Preparing  a 
vet}'  great  quantity  of  faggots,  they  filled  with  them 
the  town-ditch  in  the  parts  adjoining  to  their  mound, 
and  disposed  piles  in  other  parts  around  the  place, 
wherever  ground  or  any  other  circumstance  gave 
most  advantage.     On  the  faggots  they  put  sulphur 
and  pitch,  and  then  set  all  on-fire.    The  conflagra- 
tion was  such  as  was  never  before  knotvn,  says 
Thucydides,  to  have  been  pre{Ku*ed  and  made  by 
the  hands  of  men,   tho,   in  mountain-foiests,  the 
fricdon  of  dry  wood,  by  the  agitation  of  the  wind, 
may  somedmes  have  produced  greater.     Had  the 
wind  favored,  it  must  have  had  all  the  effect  diat 
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the  besifigen  desired  :  great  part  of  the  town  ac-    sbct. 
tuftliy  became  unapproachable.    But  fortunately  for  .^^^^ 
the  garrison,  a  heavy  rain,  brought  on  by  a  thunder- 
storm without  wind,   extinguished   the  fire,   and 
relieved  them  from  an  attack  far  more  formidable 
than  any  they  had  before  experienced. 

This  attempt  failing,  the  Peloponnesians  deter-  Thucrd. 
mined  immediately  to  reduce  the  siege  to  a  block-  e  xoij/  * 
ade ;  which,  tho  slow  and  consequently  expensive, 
would  in  the  end  be  sure*    To  the  palisade,  which 
idready  surrounded  the  town,  a  contravallation  was 
added ;  with  a  double  ditch,  one  without,  and  one 
within.     A  sufficient  body  of  troops  being  then 
appointed  to  the  guard  of  these  works,  the  Boeotians 
undertaking  one  half,  the  other  was  allotted  to  de- 
tachments drafted  from  the  troops  of  eveiy  state  of 
the  confederacy,  and,  a  little  after  the  middle  of 
September,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  dismissed  for  sept  i9. 
the  winter. 


SECTION  II. 

Optratiom  of  the  Athenians  on  (he  J^orthem  Coast  of  the  JEgeasu 
Affairs  of  the  Western  Parts  of  Grtue :  Assistance  sent  &y  Pelopon- 
nesus to  the  Amt^raeiots  against  the  A'oythilochian  Ai^ns  and  Ataar^^ 
nanians :  Battle  near  Strattu :  Sea'Jight  between  the  Pehponnesian 
Fleet  under  the  Corinthian  Machon^  and  the  Athenian  Fleet  under 
PhomUon :  Sea-fight  between  the  Peloponnesian  Fleet  undw  the  Spar- 
tan Cnemut,  and  the  Athenian  Fleet  under  Phormian.  Attempt  to 
surprise  Peiraus,  Success  of  Phormian  in  Acamania,  Invasion  of 
Macedonia  by  SUalces  king  of  Thrace, 

While  the  Peloponnesians  were  thus  bending  their    sect. 
whole  strength,  and  hitherto  so  vainly,  against  the  ,,^41^ 
little  town  of  Plataea,  offensive  operations  were  not  B.C.429. 
neglected  by  the  Athenians.     Xenophon  son  of  p  \y\ " 
Euripides,  who    had    commanded  the  Athenian  7^'**=^^' 
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CHAP*  forces  at  the  taking  of  Potidsa,  was  ^ent  again  istto 
^^^JI[^  Chalcidice,  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  heavy  foot, 
and  two  hundred  horse.  A  little  before  harvest  he 
entered  Bottiasa,  and  ravaged  the  country  about 
Spartolus.  Often  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  among 
oneanother,  the  intrigues  of  faction  did  more  than 
arms.  Through  such  intrigue  the  Athenian  general 
entertained  hope  of  acquiring  Spartolus ;  but  timely 
support,  which  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  Athe- 
nian interest  obtained  from  the  neighboring  city  of 
Olynthus^  disappointed  him.  A  battle  insuing,  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  in  cavalry  prevailed  figainst 
the  superior  discipline  of  the  Athenian  heavy  foot : 
Xenophon,  with  two  general  officers  his  collegues, 
and  above  four  hundred  of  their  heavy-armed,  were 
killed ;  and  the  remainder,  who  found  an  immediate 
refuge  in  Potidsea,  too  weak  to  prosecute  offensive 
operations,  returned  to  Athens. 

Through  this  extensive  war,  upon  which.  thQ 
Athenians  fixed  the  name  of  the  Peloponnesian,  wq 
Thucyd.  becomc  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  history 
1.2.  c.  63.  q£  some  parts  of  Greece,  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  totally  unknown.  The  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos,  a  city  on  the  border  of  Acamania 
against  Epirus,  was  founded,  according  to  Thucy* 
dides,  by  Amphilochus,  son  of  that  Amphiaraiis 
who  is  celebrated  among  the  heroes  of  the  war  of 
Thebes.  Amphilochus  himself  fought  at  Troy. 
On  his  return  to  the  Peloponnesian  Argos,  his 
native  city,  little  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things 
under  the  usurpation  of  iEgistheus,  he  departed 
with  such  as  chose  to  follow  his  fortune,  and  settled 
his  colony  at  the  bottom  of  that  gulph  antientlj 
called  the  Amphilochian,  but  afterward  the  Am- 
bracian.  To  the  town  which  he  buflt  there  be 
gave  the  name  of  that  from  which  he  had  migrated; 
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and  the  same  partiality  fixed  upon  the  river,  near  sEgr. 
whose  mouth  it  stood,  the  name  of  the  Peloponne-  ,^^^:^, 
^«n  stream  of  Inachus.  The  epithet  Amphilo- 
chian  M^as  added  to  the  town  for  the  convenience  of 
distinction.  Situate  among  barbarians,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Greece,  the  city  of  Amphilochus  florish- 
ed;  the  inferiority,  in  arts -and  knowlege,  of  the 
neighboring  clans,  to  whom  the  Amphilochian 
name  was  communicated,  but  who,  according  to 
Thucydides,  were  barbarian,  being  perhaps  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  its  prosperity.  Afterward,  through 
various  misfortunes,  its  strength  was  so  reduced 
that  it  ivas  scarcely  able  to  support  itself  as  an  in* 
dependent  commonwealth ;  and  to  obviate  other 
evils,  its  people  recurred  to  a  dangerous  expedient 
for  weak  states,  that  of  associating  a  number  of 
families  from  the  neighboring  Corinthian  colony 
of  Ambracia.  Disputes  arose  between  the  two 
people,  and  in  the  end  the  Ambraciots  expelled 
the  Argians  from  their  own  city.  These  applied 
to  the  neighboring  people  of  Acamania,  and 
the  Acamanians  to  the  Athenians;  who,  a  little 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
sent  Phormion  M'ith  thirty  triremes  to  their  as- 
sistance. Through  the  abilities  of  that  officer, 
and  the  superior  discipline  of  the  very  small  body 
of  Athenians  which  he  commanded,  Argos  was 
taken  by  assault.  The  city  and  territory  were  re- 
stored to  the  Argians,  with  whom  some  Acama- 
nians were  associated ;  and  according  to  the  barba- 
rous practice  not  unusual  with  the  most  polished 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Ambracian  inhabitants  and  gar- 
rison were  condemned  to  slavery.  Hence  followed 
the  alliance  of  both  Acamania  and  the  Amphilo- 
chian Argos  with  Athens,  which  has  been  men- 
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tioned  as  subsisting  when  the  Peloponnesian  war 
began. 

In  the  second  summer  of  that  war,  while  the 
pestilence  was  raging  at  Athens,  the  Ambraciots, 
incensed  against  the  Argians  by  the  treatment  of 
their  captive  fellowcitizens,  determined  to  attempt 
revenge.      Associating   the   Chaonian    and  some 
other  barbarous  clans  of  their  neighborhood,  they 
overran  the  territory  of  Argos,  but  after  some  vain 
efforts  against  the  city,  returned  home.     In  the  fol- 
L«?c[ tt).  lowing  year,  that  of  the  siege  of  Platsa,  they  pro- 
posed not  only  to  take  Argos,  but  to  conquer  all 
Acamania.     With  this  view  they  applied  to  Lace- 
daemon  ;  promising  that,  if  they  might  liave  such 
support,  naval  and  military,  as  they  desired,  not 
only  they  would  reduce  their  particular  enemies 
the  Acamanians,  but  they  would  bring  over  the 
neighboring  ilands  of  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia 
to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  they  hoped 
also  to  take  Naupactus.    Thus  the  Athenians  would 
be  deprived  of  what  principally  inabled  them  to 
carry  expeditions  around  Peloponnesus,  and  keep 
a  fleet  in  the  western  seas.     The  project  was  allur- 
ing:   the  Corinthians  instantly  and  zealously  in- 
gaged  in  it ;    incited  by  their  enmity  to  Athens, 
their  connection  with  Ambracia,  the  desire  of  re- 
venge against  Corcyra,  and  the  hope  of  recovering 
their  power  in  that  iland,  to  which  any  success  in 
the  proposed  measures  would  be  at  least  a  step ; 
and  they  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  concur. 

The.  Athenian  administration,  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  these  motions  and  preparations,  and  judg- 
ing Phormion,  apparently  on  account  of  his  expe- 
rience of  the  western  |)eople  and  western  seas,  most 
proper  for  the  command  there,  recalled  him  from 
Chalcidice,  and  sent  him^  as  we  have  seen>  with 
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twenty  triremes  to  Naupactus.  In  the  following  sect. 
summer,  in  pursuance  of  the  measures  concerted  ,,^IJl^ 
with  the  Peloponnesiansy  the  naval  force  of  the 
LeucadianSy  Anactorians,  and  Ambraciots,  was  as- 
sembled at  Leucas ;  and  the  Spartan  admiral  Cne* 
mus  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  them  from  CyUene, 
with  a  small  squadron  and  a  thousand  heavy-armed 
Peloponnesian  infantry,  undiscovered  in  his  passage 
by  the  Athenians.  The  Corinthians  and  Sicyoni- 
ans  were  preparing  their  naval  force,  but  could  not 
so  readily  escape  out  of  their  own  gulph.  Cnemus 
therefore,  witHout  waiting  for  them,  determined  to 
begin  operations,  by  marching  directly  for  Stratus, 
the  largest  town  of  Acarnania,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  carry  it  by  assault ;  by  which  he  expected  so 
to  break  the  force  of  the  province  that  it  would  be- 
come  an  easy  conquest. 

The  Acarnanians,  meanwhile,  informed  that  be-  Thncyd. 
side  the  formidable  army  already  in  their  country,  *  * 
a  fleet  was  expected,  which  might  chuse  its  points 
of  attack  upon  their  coast,  resolved  to  remain  within 
their  respective  towns,  and  attempt  the  protection 
of  their  fields  only  so  far  as,  with  their  strength, 
and  opportunities  offering,  might  be  prudent.  The 
Athenian  admiral  at  Naupactus,  to  whom  they  sent 
a  request  for  assistance,  gave  them  to  understand 
that  he  could  spare  no  part  of  his  scanty  force  from 
attendance  upon  the.  Peloponnesian  fleet,  in  the 
Corinthian  gulph,  which  was  ready  to  sail.  The 
allied  army  therefore  marched  unopposed  from 
Leucas,  through  the  Argian  territory  into  Acarnania. 
It  was  disposed  in  three  columns ;  the  Peloponne- 
sians  and  Ambraciots  forming  the  left,  the  Leuca- 
dians,  Anactorians  and  some  odier  Greeks  the  rights 
and  the  barbarian  Epirots  the  center.  The  Greeks 
kept  their  columns  regularly  formed^  and  chose 
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CHAP,  to  be  very  readily  susceptible  of  confusion,  bore 
^^^J[^  immediately  upon  them  with   his  line  of  battle 
formed  a-head,  and  rowed  around  them;  having 
first  directed  his  captains  to  threaten  as  near  as 
possible  so  as  to  avoid  engaging,  till  they  should 
have  the  signal  from  him.      He  well  knew  that 
when  the  breeze  from  the  gulph  sprung  up,  which 
seldom  failed  about  daybreak,  the  enemy's  circle 
could  not  long  remain  perfect;    and  his  purpose 
was,  by  alarming,  to  hasten  and  inhance  the  con- 
fusion.    It  happened  precisely  as  he  foresaw:  the 
first  of  the  breeze  drove  the  windward  ships  against 
the  transports  in  the  center :  confusion  immediate- 
ly arose ;  clamor,  with  expostulation  from  ship  to 
ship,  insued;  orders  were  no  longer  heard;  signals 
remained  unobserved;  the  attention  of  the  crews  was 
wholly  ingaged  in  obviating  the  continually  threaten- 
ed shock  of  one  ship  against  another,  or  of  many 
against  one ;  and  the  swell,  that  quickly  arose,  suf- 
ficed to  prevent  any  eflFectual  use  of  oars  by  rowers 
so  litde  skilful.     Phormion  seized  the  critical  mo- 
ment for  giving  the  signal  of  attack.     In  the  first 
onset  one  of  the  Corinthian  admirals  was  sunk; 
several   other  ships  were  quickly  disabled  ;    and 
such  was  the  conf\ision  tiiat  resistance  was  scarcely 
attempted,  but  the  first  effort  of  the  Peloponnesians 
was  to  fly  toward  the  friendly  ports  of  Patrae  and 
Dyme.     The  Athenians  took  twelve  triremes,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  crews  they  put  to  the  sword. 
Having  pursued  as  far  as  was  judged  convenient, 
they  returned  with   their  prizes  to  the  iEtolian 
coast ;  according  to  the  usual  practice,  which  land- 
locked and  stormy  seas,  the  want  of  the  compass, 
and  the  deficiency  of  accommodation  in  the  antient 
ships  of  war,  made  necessary.     On  the  headland  of 
Rhium  they  raised  a  trophy,  and  dedicated  to  Nep- 
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tune  one  of  the  cdptive  triremes,  after  which  cere-     sect. 
monies  they  returned  to  their  station  at  Naupactus.  ,^^4!;^^ 
Then  the  defeated  Peloponnesians  moved,  from  the 
places  of  their  first  refuge,  to  the  Eleian  port  of 
Cyllene,  where  Cnemus,  with  the  forces  from  Acar- 
nania,  soon  after  joined  them. 

This  action  of  Phormion,  tho  the  forces  em- 
ployed on  either  side  were  too  small  for  the  conse- 
quences to  be  very  important,  yet  for  the  boldness 
of  the  attempt,  the  ability  displayed  in  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  completeness  of  the  success,  has  been 
deservedly  reckoned  by  Plutarch  among  the  most 
brilliant  atchievements  of  the  war*.  It  appears  to 
have  disturbed,  not  a  little,  the  Peloponnesians,  and  Thucyd. 
particularly  the  Lacedaemonians.  Those  who  di-  ^-  ^*  ^-  ^*' 
rected  the  administration  of  their  government,  un- 
versed in  naval  affairs,  could  not  readily  conceive  a 
superiority  of  science  among  the  Athenian  com- 
manders, and  of  skill  among  their  seamen,  that 
should  give  the  advantage  against  more  than  double 
their  numbers;  without  great  misbehavior  on  the 
part  of  their  own  people  ;  especially  as  in  land-war 
the  superiority  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  all  the 
world  besides,  was  held  incontestable.  The  unwise 
practice  of  dividing  military  command,  ordinary 
with  most  of  the  other  Greeks,  was  little  usual  with 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  now,  in  some  indignation 
that  the  Peloponnesian  navy  should,  by  a  squadron 
of  only  twenty  ships,  be  excluded  from  the  western 
seas,  which  were  esteemed  more  peculiarly  their 
own,  three  Spartan  officers,  Timocrates,  Brasidas, 
and  Lycophron,  were  sent  to  be  of  council  with 

8  We  find  a  complimeat  to  Phormion,  which  seems  to  mark 
the  popniaritv  of  his  character,  in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes, 
called  The  Knights,  v.  551. 
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CHAP.   Cnemus  in  his  command;^    The  ships  damaged  in 
^^J^^::^^  the  late  action  were  diligently  repaired;   a  rein- 
Thucyd.    forccment  was  required  from  the  maritime  states  of 
'  Peloponnesus ;  and  a  fleet  of  seventy-seven  triremes 
was  thus  collected,  which  proceeded  from  Cyllene 
to  Panormus  on  the  Achsdan  coast ;  where  a  land* 
army,  in  the  antient  manner  of  naval  war  generally 
capable  of  advantageous  cooperation  with  a  fleet, 
was  also  assembled. 
e.85.  Phormion,  informed  of  these  preparations,  had 

sent  intelligence  of  them  to  Athens;  and  desired  a 
reinforcement.  Twenty  triremes  were  in  conse- 
quence ordered  to  join  him.  It  is  upon  this  occa- 
sion that  we  first  discover  in  history  the  importance 
of  the  loss  of  Pericles,  and  the  want  of  those  supe- 
rior abilities  for  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  which 
had  hitherto,  in  so  great  a  degree,  obviated  misfor- 
tune and  commanded  success.  Nicias,  a  Cretan  of 
Gortynium,  having  in  view  to  advance  his  own 
power,  proposed  to  the  Athenian  government  the 
reduction  of  Cydonia  in  Crete,  a  member  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy*  It  would  be  an  easy 
conquest,  he  said,  for  the  fleet  which  was  ready  to 
sail  for  Naupactus,  and,  with  the  assistance  to  be 
readily  procured  within  the  iiand,- could  occasion 
/  little  delay.  The  Athenian  people  were  ill-advised 
enough  to  decree  as  he  desired.*  The  armament 
went  to  Crete,  and  ravaged  without  opposition  the 
Cydonian  lands ;  but  the  town  was  found  so  strong, 
and  its  people  so  determined,  that  there  appeared 
no  probability  of  tstking  it  without  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  a  siege,  or  perhaps  a  blockade.  The  com- 
manders would  have  then  hastehed  their  voyage  to 
Naupactus,  but  contrary  winds  detained  them  long 
in  Crete. 
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Meantime  Phormion  was  left  to  exert  his  abilities    sect. 
and  his  vigilance  against  an  enemy  who  too  much  ,,^4J^ 
outnumbered  him.     Yet  tho  they  had  nearly  four  Thucyd. 
times  his  strength,  so  confident  was  he  in  superior 
skilly  that  not  only  he  did  not  refuse,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  desircns  to  meet  them  wherever  he  could 
have  sea-room.   Moving  therefore  from  Naupactus, 
he  took  a  station  just  without  the  gulph,  near  the 
headland  of  the  Molycrian  or  northern  Rhium ;  and 
a  small  army,  composed  chiefly  of  Naupactian  Mes-  c.  9a 
senians,  joined  his  naval  camp  on  the  shore,  to 
assist  in  case  of  any  attempt  from  a  superior  force 
upon  the  fleej  fn  its  station.     This  movement  was 
not  without  danger,  as  the  event  proved  ;  but  the 
apprehension    that   the    squadron   expected  from 
Attica  might  be  intercepted  and  overpowered  by 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  appears  to  have  been  his 
motive  for  quitting  the  security  of  his  station  at 
Naupactus,  before  that  assistance  arrived. 

The  Peloponnesians  however,  with  all  their  ad- 
vantage of  numbers,  with  all  the  pride  of  reputed 
preeminence  in  arms,  and  all  the  zeal  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian commanders  to  incite  them^  so  felt  their 
inferiority  in  naval  action,  from  the  event  of  the 
late  ingagement,  that  they  perseveringly  avoided 
the  open,  and  directed  their  endevors  to  draw  the 
Athenians  into  the  narrow  sea.  From  Panormus, 
which  is  a  little  within  the  gulph,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site, Naupactus,  they  moved  to  the  Achaian  or 
southern  Rhium,  overagainst  the  station  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  two  headlands,  forming  the  mouth  of 
the  gulph,  are  less  than  a  mile  asunder  :  the  stations 
of  the  two  fleets  would  be  something  more. 

During  six  or  seven  days  they  watched  oneano-  c.  m. 
ther  without  moving.     The  Peloponnesians  then 
practised  a  stratagem,  apparently  well  imagined,  for 
forcing  the  Athenian  admiral  to  action  within  the 
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CHAP,   gulph.    The  town  of  Naupactus,  while  its  yodth 
^^'     were  in  the  army  attending  the  Athenian  fleet,  wa» 


left  almost  without  defence.  At  day-break  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  moved  eastward^  along- the  Achaian 
coast,  in  a  column  with  four  triremes  abreast ; 
twenty  of  the  swiftest  forming  an  advanced  guard. 
Fhormion  was  immediately  in  alarm  for  Naupactus. 
With  all  haste  hq  got  his  people  aboard  from  his 
naval  camp,  and  proceeded  eastward  by  the  northern 
coast  of  the  gulph,  with  his  line  of  battle  formed 
a-head ;  the  Messenians  at  the  same  time  pressing 
their  march  along  the  shore  toward  their  town. 
This  was  precisely  what  the  Peloponliesians  wished. 
They  no  sooner  saw  the  Athenian  fleet  irrecovera- 
bly ingaged  within  the  straits,  than,  trusUng  to  the 
advanced  guard  for  preventing  its  escape  into  the 
harbor  of  Naupactus,  they  formed  for  acuon  in 
line  of  battle  abreast,  and  pushed  across  the  gulph. 
The  eleven  head*most  ships  of  the  Athenian  line, 
through  superior  swiftness,  outstretching  the  right 
wing  of  the  Peloponnesians,  escaped  attack :  the 
nine  others  were  intercepted,  overpowered,  and 
forced  ashore.  One  was  taken  with  its  whole  crew : 
all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Peloponnesians  ;  but,  of 
their  people,  many  escaped  by  swimming ;  the  rest 
were  mostly  put  to  the  sword.  What  followed, 
reported  by  the  authoritative  pen  of  Thucydides, 
proves  how  important,  in  the  antient  system  of  naval 
war,  the  cooperation  of  an  army  might  be  to  a  fleet. 
The  brave  Messenians,  zealous  in  hereditary  ennaity 
to  Lacedaemon,  arriving  on  the  beach,  dashed  com- 
pletely armed  through  the  surf,  boarded  the  stranded 
galleys  and  driving  out  the  conquerors,  recovered 
all :  tho  some  were  already  taken  in  tow. 
Thucyd.  Meanwhile  the  twenty  galleys  of  the  Peloponne- 
*  *    *  sian  advanced  guard  were  pursuing  the  eleven  Athe- 
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nian  which  had  overstretched  the  main  body.    Ten    sect. 
of  these  reached  the  harbor  of  Naupactus:   and  .^^i^^ 
forming  against  the  shore,  prepared  to  resist  any  at- 
tack that  might  be  attempted  against  them.     A 
Leucadian  trireme,  the  swiftest  of  the  allied  fleet,  in  V^^"^^ 
which  was  Timocrates,  the  first  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian commissioners  appointed  to  be  of  council  with 
the  admiral,  pursued  the  eleventh,  and  gained  upon 
her  so  fast,  that  to  escape  into  the  harbor  of  Nau- 
pactus seemed  impossible.     It.happened  that  a  large 
merchant-ship  was  lying  at  anchor  off  the  harbor's  c.  9i. 
mouth.     The  Athenian  captain  having  passed  this 
vessel,  turned  close  round  it,  and  judged  his  time  so 
well,  and  managed  the  evolution  with  such  combined 
rapidity  and  exactness,  that  with  his  beak  he  struck 
the  galley  of  the  amazed  Leucadians  amidship,  and 
with  such  force  that  she  presendy  sunk.     Timo- 
crates, in  a  fit  of  passionate  despair,  stabbed  himself; 
and  his   gored  body,  floating   into  the  harbor  of 
Naupactus,  was  afterward  taken  up  there.     The  rest 
of  the  advanced  squadron  was  at  this  time  following 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  the  crews  singing  the  song 
of  triumph,  as  if  already  completely  conquerors*. 
The  catastrophe  of  their  comrades,  happening  with- 
in sight  of  all,  astonished  and  alarmed  them.    Some 
rested  on  their  oars  to  await  the  main  body  of  their 
fleet,  but  the  main  body  of  their  fleet  was  far  off, 
and  the  enemy  near.     Some,  through  ignorance  of 
the  coast,  struck  upon  shoals.     Their  hesitation  and 
distress  were  as  a  signal  to  the  Athenians  in  the 
harbor.     The  Athenians,  quickly  aware  of  all  cir- 

^  The  song  of  battle  and  the  song  of  victory,  both  hjmns  to 
the  gods,  one  a  prayer  before  battle,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
signal  for  ingagiog,  the  other  a  thanksgiving  for  saccess,  were 
equally  called  i^a^an ;  but  Thucydides  distinguishes  that  it  was 
the  song  of  triumph  which  was  sung  upon  this  occasion ; — 
Efl'aiwvi^ov  TS  a,aa  tfXiov7eg,  dg  vsvixi)xoVsf . 
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CHAP,  cumstances^  advanced  in  gocxl  order  against  the  en- 
,^^^^  emy  yet  in  ccmfiision.  The  contest  was  not  long  : 
the  Peloponnesians  fled  for  their  port  of  Panonnus, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  gulph,  distant  about 
seven  miles,  losing  six  triremes  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians. The  main  body  of  their  fleet,  too  distant  to 
give  any  considerable  support,  and  apparently  fearful 
of  passing  the  night  on  a  hostile  coast  with  which 
they  were  imperfectly  acquainted,  also  sought  the 
security  of  the  port*.  The  success  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  altogether  extraordinary :  they  took  six 
of  the  enemy's  triremes ;  they  sunk  one  :  they  re- 
covered all  their  own  which  had  been  taken  or  forced 
ashore,  excepting  only  that  which  had  fkllen  into 
the  enemy's  hands  with  its  crew  aboard ;  they  col- 
lected the  wreck  and  their  own  slain  ;  they  restored 
the  slain  of  the  enemy  only  through  the  customary 
ceremony  of  a  truce  solicited  for  the  purpose ;  and 
erecting  their  trophy,  which  was  the  easiest  part  of 
the  business,  they  vindicated  to  themselves,  against 
a  force  so  superior,  every  ordinary  mark  of  decided 
victory.  The  Peloponnesians  also  erected  a  trophy 
at  the  Achaian  Rhium,  on  pretence  of  their  success 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  placed  by  it  the 
single  captured  ship  which  had  not  been  retaken, 
as  an  offering  to  the  god  of  the  sea. 

If  the  event  of  the  former  action  against  Phormi- 
on  had  excited  indignation  at  Lacedamion,  that  of 
the  recent  battle  would  give  Cnemus,  ivnd  his  two 
surviving  coadjutors,  to  apprehend  no  very  favora- 
ble reception  on  their  return  thither.    A  project 

^  Thncydides  does  not,  with  his  usual  Accuracy,  acco/int  for 
the  inefficieDcy  of  the  main  body  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in 
tiie  latter  part  of  the  day.  Perhaps  there  was  among  them 
something  of  that  mismanagement  frequently  incident  to  con- 
federate armaments,  of  which  he  was  not  himself  perfectly  in- 
formed. 
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therefore  occorring:,  while  the  fleet  remained  yet    jiect. 
assembled  on  the  Corinthian  coast,  for  attempting  ^^.^U^ 
4m  important  stroke  against  the  enemy  before  they 
tiispersed  for  the  winter,  was  received,  particularly 
by  the  enterprising  Brasidas^  with  eager  joy.     It  Thucjd. 
was  known  to  the  Megarians  that  the  Athenian  ^'^'^^ 
government,  secure  in  naval  superiority  left  their 
harbor  of    PeirsE^us  without  an  adequate  g;uanL 
That  most  important  place  therefore  it  was  propo- 
sed to  surprize.    A  select  body  of  seamen  were 
inarched  by  land  to  Megara,  each  carrying  his  oar, 
bis  cushion,  and  his  thong^.     Arriving  in  the  eve- 
ning, diey  with  all  haste  launched  forty  triremes 
which  had  been  laid  up  in  the  port  of  Nisssa,  and 
putting  immediately  to  sea,  made  for  the  Attic 
coast.     A  contrary  wind  presently  arising,    gave 
them  to  apprehend  that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
reach  Peiraeus  in  time  to  accomplish  a  surprize. 
Doubtful  therefore  of  the  possibility  of  executing 

^  ToQV  x^^Tjv  xoi  ro  u4ri]p5(fioy,  xai  rov  rpoircor^pa*—- Cum  singulis 
remisj  ^  singulis  pulvinis^  quos  sibi  remigantilms  substemerent^ 
^  cum  singtdu  scalmis.  The  thong*,  or  loop,  to  fasten  the  oar  - 
to  the  rowlock,  is  not  unknown  with  us,  and  I  have  seen  the 
cushion  used  by  Thames  wherrymen  ;  yet  that  the  cushion 
should  have  been  so  indispensable  an  implement  as  the  account 
in  the  text  would  make  it  appear,  we  do  not  readily  concet? e. 
Tbo  therefore  the  scholiast  gives  the  explanation,  which  the 
Latin  translator  has  followed,  v^itripMy  kt  ro  xums  ^  ifrtxaArivTM 
6i  ipi(f(fov1$s^  Sia  to  fiii)  <fv)/lpl^8(f6(u  eevruv  ro^  tsTUvo;.  I  cannot 
help  haying  some  suspicion  that  it  meant  another  thing.  A 
marble  fragment,  which,  before  the  spoliations  of  the  French, 
was  in  the  Vatican  museum  at  Rome,  has  been  mentioned  in 
R  former  note,  (25.  s.  4.  ch.  8.)  as  the  most  satisfactory  repre- 
sentation known  of  an  antient  ship  of  war.  In  that  curious 
monument,  the  oars  project  from  the  side  of  the  vessel  through 
apertures,  like  the  rowports  of  our  small  ships  of  war  ;  but  at 
the  aperture  every  oar  lias  a  bag  about  it,  whose  purpose 
apparently  has  been  to  prevent  the  waves  from  flowing  in. 
I  leave  it  for  those  who  have  leisure  for  the  inquiry  to  decide 
whether  the  t^ti^^iov  of  Thucydides  may  have  been  such  a 
case  or  bag,  rather  than  a  cushion  to  sit  upon. 
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CHAP,  their  original  plan»  they  determined  upon  a  smaller 
^^'     enterprise,  which  was  clearly  within  their  power. 
Instead  of  pushing  for  Peineus,  they  debarked  cm 
Salamis.    Notice  comatanicated  to  Athens  by  fire- 
beacons,  raised  an  aiai m.  there,  says  Thucydides, 
equal  to  anything  experienced  in  the  course  of  the 
war.    The  immediate  apprriienaion  was,  that  the 
enemy  were  already  in  PeiroBus :  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place  supposed  that  the  Peloponnesians  were 
at  least  masters  of  the  town  of  Salamis,  and  that  the 
attack  would  reach  them  \nthout  delay.    At  day- 
break  the  whole  strength  of  Athens  moved  down  to 
the  port;  and  the  galleys  were  hastily  laundied  and 
manned,  while  a  strong  garrison  was  appointed  to 
Peirsus.    The  danger  howe^^er  was  over  almost  as 
soon  as  known.    Tiie  Peloponnesians,  after  collect- 
ing some  booty,  making  some  defenceless  people 
prisoners,  and  seizing  three  triremes  from  which 
the  crews  had  fled,  hastened  back  to  Nisasa,  not 
without  apprehension  that  their  leaky  vessels  might 
founder  before  they  reached  that  port.    Had  the 
Peloponnesians  persevered,   says  Thucydides,  in 
their  first  design,  supposing  no  hindrance   from 
the  wind,  they  might  easily  have  succeeded.    The 
event  therefore  was  salutary  to  Athens,  by  the  ad- 
monition it  gave.     A  proper  guard  was  thencefor- 
ward kept  in  Peirasus,  the  mouth  of  tlie  harbor 
^vas  shut  with  a  chain,  and  iEill  due  precaution  was 
observed  against  surprizes. 

As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  returned 
to  their  fleet,  the  ships  were  sent  to  their  several 
homes,  and  laid  up  for  the  winter.  But  the  active 
Phormion  did  not  let  the  severe  season  pass  unem- 
Thucyd.i.  ploycd.  A  party  adverse  to  that  which  favored  the 
Athenian  alliance  was  strong  in  some  of  the  Acar- 
nanian  to\vns.     As    soon  as  certain  intelligence 
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arrived  that  the  Pelc^onnesian  fleet  was  disperse*d,  sect. 
nothing  remaining  to  be  feared  for  Naupactus,  he  ,,^^1^ 
sailed  to  Astacus.  Debai^ing  there  four  hundred 
heavy-armed  Athenians  and  as  many  Messenians, 
lie  marched  through  Acamania,  and  concerting 
measures  with  the  friendly  at  Stratus,  Coronta, 
and  other  principal  towns,  he  banished  the  obnox* 
jous.  (Uneiadas,  strongly  situated  among  marshes 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis,  alone  of  all  the 
Acamanian  cities,  maintained  its  alliance  with  the 
Feloponnesians.  Re'imbarking  then  with  his  es* 
cort,  he  returned  to  Naupactus.  In  spring  he 
proceeded  to  Athens,  taking  with  him  the  cap- 
tured ships,  and  the  prisoners :  of  whom  the  free- 
xnen  were  shortly  exchanged  for  so  many  Athe- 
nians, prisoners  with  the  Feloponnesians. 

During  these  transactions  in  the  western  part  of 
Greece,   while,   in  Lacedsemon  and  Athens,  war 
seemed  to  sleep  for  the  winter,  far  more  alarming 
movements  occurred    on    the    northern    borders. 
Philip,  brother  of  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,  Thucyd. 
dying,  his  son  Amyntas  claimed  the  succession  to  ^*  ^'  ^"  *^* 
the  principality  which  he  had  held  in  Upper  Mace- 
donia.    Perdiccas,  who  had  proposed  to  deprive  Cb.  13.  •. 
his  brother  of  that  little   subordinate   sovereinty,  Hut. 
seized  it  on   his  death.     What  the  Macedonian 
law  on  the  subject  may  have  been,  we  have  no  in- 
formation, and  perhaps  it  was  not  very  well  defi- 
ned.   Amyntas  however  resorted  to  the  neighboring 
powerful  soverein  of  Thrace,  Sitalces.   This  prince, 
by  his  recent  alliance  with  Athens,  for  what  advan- 
tages in  return,  is  not  said,  had  ingaged  to  compel 
the  revolted  dependencies  of  Athens  in  Chalcidice 
to  return  to  their  obedience.     Ready  therefore  with 
his  army,  he  took  Amyntas  under  his  patronage  ; 
and,  Perdiccas  refusing  to  reinstate  that  prince  in 
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CHAP,  the  principality  which  had  been  held  by  his  father, 
^^^^^  he    resolved    to    dethrone    Perdiccas,    and    make 
Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia. 

Winter  was  approaching,  but  winter  warfiare,  we 
find,  was  more  common  with  the  Thracians  than 
Thucyd.  with  the  Greeks.  The  forces  of  Sitalces,  unlike 
'  '  ^*  ■  the  little  armies  of  the  Grecian  republics,  almost 
rivalled  in  numbers  the  hosts  of  Asia :  but,  far  alien 
from  Asiatic  efifeminacy,  Thrace  was  held  by  the 
Greeks  themselves  to  be  the  favorite  residence  of 
Ares  and  Enyb,  or,  as  the  Romans  named  them. 
Mars  and  Bellona,  the  deities  of  war.  Sitalces 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot 
and  fifty  thousand  horse  ;  and,  taking  with  him  the 
Macedonian  prince,  marched  toward  that  inland 
district  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  which  had 
Thttcydj^  been  his  father's  appanage.  Here  Amjmtas  had 
still  friends,  and  the  towns  of  Gortynia  and  Ata- 
lanta  readily  opened  their  gates  to  his  protector. 
Perdiccas,  tho  of  no  mean  talents,  and  command- 
ing a  considerable  dominion,  yet  weakened  by 
civil  war  with  the  princes  of  his  family,  was  ut- 
terly unequal  to  meet  the  Thracian  army  in  bat- 
tle. WitJi  his  cavalry  only  he  attended  upon  its 
motions,  while  his  people  sought  refuge,  some  in 
the  fortified  towns ;  but  as  these  in  Macedonia,  a 
country  yet  little  improved,  were  few  and  small, 
the  greater  part  fled  to  the  mountains,  woods,  and 
marshes. 

The  first  opposition  that  Sitalces  met  was  from 
the  town  of  Eidomene,  which  he  took  by  assault. 
He  next  attacked  Em'opus ;  but  unskilled  in  sieges, 
and  unprovided  for  them,  he  there  failed.  Mean- 
while the  Macedonian  horse,  armed  for  defence  in 
the  Grecian  manner,  did  not  fear  to  meet  superior 
numbers ;  and  it  was  found  that  against  the  most 
numerous  body  of  Thracians,  wherever  they  made 
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a  charge,  they  made  an  impression.  Being  never-,  sect. 
theless  constantly  in  the  end  overpowered,  and  ..^^^I;^ 
continually  liable  to  be  surrounded,  they  soon  de- 
listed from  efforts  which  were  found  unavailing. 
All  the  open  country  therefore  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Tbracian  prince  :  the  provinces  of  Mygdo- 
nii,  Grestonia,  Anthemous,  and  .£mathia,  were 
wasted.  It  had  been  concerted  with  the  Athenian  Jhocyd. 
government,  that  an  Athenian  fleet  should  coope- 
rate with  the  Thracian  army ;  but  it  was  so  little 
expected  that  Sitalces  would  perform  his  ingage- 
ment  at  that  season,  that  the  fleet  was  never  sent. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  actually  en- 
tered Macedonia,  an  embassy  was  dispatched  to 
apologize  for  the  omission,  carrying  presents,  as 
the  Thracian  custom  required.  Sitalces,  in  some 
degree  gratified,  sent  a  part  of  his  army  into  Chal- 
cidice  ;  and  the  ravage  of  that  country  was  added 
to  the  destruction  made  through  so  many  other 
provinces.  The  people  however  found  security  in 
their  towns  :  for  against  a  Grecian  town,  mode- 
rately fortified,  unless  by  surprize  or  by  the  slow 
operation  of  a  blockade,  all  the  force  of  Thrace 
was  little  efficacious. 

The  apprehensions  excited  by  the  fame  of  the 
vast  army  of  Sitalces,  were  not  confined  to  Mace- 
donia. All  the  Greeks  as  far  as  Thermopylae 
were  in  alarm,  and  took  measures  for  resisting  the 
storm,  should  it  reach  them.  The  various  clans 
of  free  Thracians,  north  of  the  Strymon,  were  not 
less  apprehensive  and  not  less  in  motion.  But 
want  and  the  rigor  of  the  season  began  soon  to 
press  severely  upon  such  a  multitude,  so  unpro- 
vided as  the  army  of  Sitalces^.     The  able  Perdic- 

7  There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  this  expedi- 
tion of  the  Iting  of  Thrace,  as  compendiously  related  by  Thu- 
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CHAP,  cas  used  ibe  opportunity  for  iiegotiation«  He 
^,^^^^  found  means,  through  confidential  persons,  to 
communicate  with  Seuthes,  nephew  and  principal 
favorite  of  the  Thracian  monarch.  Stratonice, 
sister  of  Perdiccas,  was  offered  him  in  marriage, 
with  a  large  portion.  The  intrigue  succeeded :  the 
restoration  of  Amyntas  to  his  father's  principality 
was  of  cotirse  allowed ;  and,  after  a  month  spent 
in  wasting  Macedonia  and  Chalcidice,  but  no 
farther  piupose  of  the  expedition  accomplished, 
Sitalces  led  his  forces  home.  A  treaty  of  amity 
foUowed  between  the  two  monarchs,  and  the 
Macedonian  princess  gave  her  hand  to  Seuthes. 


SECTION  III. 

Fourth  Contain :  Third  Invtuion  of  Aliica.  Revolt  of  Miiylent. 
Flight  of  Part  of  the  Giurruon  of  Plaiaea.  Siege  of  Mityleni  hjf 
Ptuhet,  Dittre$i  and  Exertiom  of  Athens,  Trafuactimie  under  Ae 
Lactdmnonian  Altidat^  and  the  Athenian  Pachet  on  the  Ionian  Coaet. 

Thucyd.  j^  the  former  summer,  as  we  have  seen,  invasion  of 
B.C.  428.  Attica  was  intermitted  by  the  Peloponnesians  ;  but 
^^- H-  f  •  in  the  year  to  whose  transactions  we  now  proceed, 
tlie  fourth  of  the  war,  they  entered  that  country  fbr 
the  third  time  still  under  the  command  of  the  Spar- 
tan king  Archidamus.  They  chose  as  usual,  the 
season  just  before  harvest,  and  extensive  waste  fol- 
lowed :  but  the  Athenian  cavalry  was  successful  in 
desultory  attacks,  and  repressed  the  excursions  of 
the  Peloponnesian  light  troops  beyond  the  protec- 

cydides,  and  that  of  the  Khan  of  Crim  Tartary,  described  at 
large  by  baron  Tott,  who  accompanied  the  Tartar  prince  in 
hiB  winter  campain,  ih  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
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tion  6f  their  heavy-armed,  so  that  the  lands  imme- 
diately around  Athens  were  little  infested.  '  After  no 
long  stay,  the  Peloponnesian  army,  having  consu- 
med the  small  stores  brought  with  it,  and  v^rhat  could 
be  collected  in  Attica,  returned  home  and  was  dis- 
banded. 

But  new  troubles  were  preparing  for  Athens,  the         * 
more  dangerous  as  they  had  their  source  in  the  de-* 
fective  constitution  of  the  empire.     Among  its  most 
valuable  and  most  powerful  dependencies  was  the 
iland  of  Lesbos,  about  forty  miles  long  only,  and 
ten  wide,  yet  divided  between  six  republics,  which 
claimed  their  septoitc  and  equal  independency.     In   ' 
population  and  power,  however,  Mitylene  and  Me- 
thymne  were  far  superior  to  the  others^     The  con-  Thncyd. 
sidefation  of  their  iEolian  extraction  tended  to  dis- 
pose all  the  people  of  Lesbos  to  the  Ladedaemonian 
alliance  ;  but  more  especially  to  the  Bosotian,  rather 
than  to  the  Athenian,  to  which  the  course  of  events, 
the-  naval  superiority  of  Athens,  and  their  own  situ- 
ation as  ilanders,  had  led  them.     But  the  momen- 
tary interest  of  faction,  too  commonly  among  the 
Greeks,    overwhelmed   all    other    consideratbns ; 
deadened  all  feeling  for  the  ties  of  blood,  and  blind- 
ed to  all  views  of  inlarged  policy.     In  Metliymne 
the  democratical  party  was  decidedly  superior,  and 
its   people   held  close  alliance  with  those  of  the 
neighbcMTing  iland  of  Tenedos,  who  were  influenced 
by  the  same  political  principles.     The  Methym- 
na&ans  and  Tenedians  were  therefore  warmly  attach- 
ed to  Athens.    But  in  Mitylene  the  aristocratical 
party  was  powerful ;  and  an  aristocratical  party,  if 
not  oppressed,  must  be   always  insecure,   where 
Athenian  influence  prevailed.     Nor  could  men  of 
observation  and  foresight  consider,  without  great 
iipprehension,  what  had  already  befallen  other  states 
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CHAP,  of  the  Athenian  confederacy;  all  of  which,  except 

,,^^^^^  those  of  Lesbos  and  Chios,  were  deprived  of  their 
marine,  forbidden  even  fortifications  for  their  de- 
fence, and  reduced' to  complete  subjection  under 
the  despotic  will  of  the  Athenian  multitude. 

Accordingly,  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  the  principal  Mitylenaeans 
had  sent  offers,  to  the  Lacedaemonian  administration 
to  renounce  the  Athenian,  and  reunite  themselves 
with  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  Their  views 
indeed  extended  farther  than  the  meer  change  of 

Thucyd.  their  domestic  constitution  and  forein  connections : 
they  proposed  to  reduce  the  rival  republic  of  Me- 
thymne,  or  at  least  to  repress  the  democracy  there  ; 
they  had  already  a  secure  influence  in  the  four  infe- 
rior commonwealths;  and  thus  the  whole  iland 
would  be  brought  under  one  dt>minion,  in  which 
they  would  have,  the  principal  if  not  the  sole  author- 
ity. The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  seem  to  have 
judged  far  better  on  the  occasion  than  the  Mityle- 
naeans :  aware  that .  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
protecting  an  ally,  across  the  iEgean,  against  the 
Athenian  navy,  they  declined  the  proposal.  The 
same  sentiments  nevertheless  continuing  to  animate 
the  Mitylenaeans,.  when  they  saw  the  Athenians,  be- 
tween invasion  and  pestilence,  in  deep  distress,  they 
thought  the  season  favorable  for  the  execution  of 
their  project :  they  built  ships  of  war ;  they 
strengthened  the  walls  of  their  town  ;  they  took 
measures  for  giving  security  to  their  harbor ;  they 
imported  com  from  the  Euxine  to  form  magazines ; 
and  they  increased  their  military  force  by  hiring 

Thucyd.    ^rcliers  from  the  same  parts. 

I.3.C.3.  In  the  dejection  of  the  public  mind  at  Athens, 
under  severe  and  complicated  calamity,  there  was 
great  unwillingness  to  credit  the  information  of 
these  transactions  at  Mitylene,  and  of  the  prevsuling 
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political  sentiments  there;  which  was  repeatedly  sect. 
given  by  the  Methymnaeans,  by  tlie  Tenedians,  and  ,,^IJJl^^ 
by  the  democratical  party  in  Mitylene  itself.  At 
length  commissioners  of  inquiry  and  inspection  were 
sent,  with  a  requisition  for  the  Mitylenaeans  to  de- 
sist from  measures  which  gave  alarm  to  the  neigh- 
boring cominonwealth  of  Methymne,  and  umbrage 
to  Athens.  The  Mitylenaeans  nevertheless  con- 
tinued active  in  preparation.  On  the  return  of  the 
commissioners  therefore  it  was  determined  to  use 
every  exertion  for  checking  in  its  beginning,  an  evil 
which,  in  its  progress,  might  involve  the  ruin  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  Peloponnesian  army  had  now  quitted  Attica ; 
and  the  news  of  the  extraordinary  successes  of 
Phormion,  manifesting  a  decided  superiority  in  the 
Athenian  marine,  had  somewhat  reanimated  ad- 
ministration and  people.  A  squadron  of  forty  tri- 
remes, under  the  command  of  Clei'ppides,  was  ready 
to  sail  on  an  expedition  against  the  Peloponnesian 
coast.  It  was  recollected,  by  the  Athenian  adminis- 
tration, that  the  festival  ^f  the  Maloeian  Apollo  was 
approaching,  in  the  celebration  of  which  the  whole 
Mitylenfean  people  would  go  in  procession  out  of  the 
city.  Cleippides  was  ordered  with  his  squadron  to 
surprize  them  in  the  performance  of  this  ceremony ; 
but  apparentiy  a  vote  of  the  general  assembly  wa^ 
deemed  necessary  to  autiiorize  the  measure.  To 
prevent  the  communication  of  intelligence  therefore, 
ten  Lesbian  triremes,  tiien  in  the  ports  of  Attica  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  were  stopped,  and 
their  crews  put  into  safe  custody.  A  private  Les- 
bian nevertheless  carried  the  intelligence :  hastening 
to  Geraestus  in  Euboea,  and  procuring  a  small  ves- 
sel, he  reached  Mitylene  on  the  third  day  from  his 
leaving  Athens.     The  Mitylenaeans  in  consequence 
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CHIP,    kept  within  their  walls,  and  prepared  for  defence. 
,^^^^  Cleippides  arriving  shortly  after,  and  finding  the 
^Thucyd.    intended  surprize  frustrated,  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  all  ships  of  war,  and  the  demolition  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  city ;  informing  the  Mitylena^ns 
that  his  instructions  required  him,  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  denounce  war  against  them,  and  immediately  to 
begin  operations.      The  Mitylenseans,  yet  incom- 
pletely prepared,  endevored  to  gain  time  by  nego- 
tiation ;  and  Cleippides,  thinking  his  force  insuffi- 
cient for  the  reduction  of  the  place,  permitted  them 
to  send  a  deputation  to  Athens.     The  deputies  were 
directed  to  assure,  the  Athenian  people  that  no  de- 
fection from  their  political  ingagements  had  been 
intended  by  the  Mitylenaeans ;  and,  to  give  some 
color  to  the  assertion,  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
sent  intelligence  to  Athens,  but  who  had  been  gain- 
ed over  to  the  ruling  party  in  Mitylene,  was  ap- 
pointed of  the  deputation.     Lookhig  however  only 
for  the  relief  of  delay  from  this  measure,  the  Mity- 
lenaeans  at  the  same   time^  privately  dispatclied  a 
triren^e  with  ministers  to  Lacedeemon,  to  report  the 
state  of  things,  and  again  ui^e  solicitation  for  assis- 
tance. 
Thucyd.        The  Mitylenaean  deputies  returning  from  Athens, 
as  was  expected,  without  procuring  any  relaxation 
of  the  terms  required,  both  parties  prepared  for 
hostilities.      All   Lesbos  declared  for  the  Mityle- 
nEBans,  except  Methymne,  whose  whole  force  join- 
ed   the   Athenian   armament,   which   was    farther 
strengthened    from    Imbrus,    Lemnos,  and    other 
places.      The  Mitylenaeans  at  first  endevored  to 
gain  credit  to  their  cause,  by  making  a  parade  of 
their  strength  in  taking  the  field  against  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  after  an  action  in  which,  tho  not  de- 
feated,  no  advantage   was  obtained,  they  retired 
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Within  their  fortifications.      Then    the   Athenian    sect. 
general  sent  with  more  confidence  to  require  as-  ,,^ii!^ 
sistance  from  the  other  allies :  who  came  in  with 
readier  zeal  as  they  began  to  conceive  a  worse 
opinion  of  the  Mitylensean  affairs ;  and  the  siege 
of  Mi^lene  was  regularly  formed. 

The  Mitylenasan  ministers  arriving  at   Sparta,  Thucyd. 
found  no  very  earnest  disposition  to  ingage  in  their  6l.  88. 
cause.      The    Lacedasmonian    government  would  B.C.  428. 
neither  of  itself  undertake  it,  nor  call  a  congress      ^* 
of  the  confederacy.     The  Mitylenaeans  were  coldly 
told,  that  the  season  of  the  Olympian  festival  was 
at  hand :  they  might  go  to  Olympia,  where  they 
would  find  some  principal  persons  of  every  state 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  and  so  they  might 
have  opportunity  to  learn  how  each  was  disposed. 
Going  accordingly,  they  found  readier  favor  amon^ 
the  subordinate  than  in  the  imperial  government. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  a  meeting  of  Thucyd. 
deputies  of  the  several  states  was  held,  in  which  *  '  ^'  ^^' 
it  was  determined  to  receive   the  Lesbians  into 
alliance,  and  to  make  immediately  a  diversion  in 
their  favor  by  a  fresh  invasion  of  Attica.     Sum- 
mons were   issued  for  two- thirds  of  the  force  of 
the  confederacy  to  repair  without  delay  to  Corinth  ; 
and  to  give  new  efficacy  to  the  invasion,  frames 
were   prepared,  on  which  to  drag  the   triremes, 
which  lay  in  the  Corinthian  gulph,  across  the  isth- 
mus, that  a  fleet  might  cooperate  with  the  army : 
for  weakened  as  the  Athenians  were  by  the  pes- 
tilence, by  the  repeated  waste  of  their  territory, 
and  by  the  distraction  of  their  forces,  it  was  sup- 
posed impossible  that  they  could  make  any  con- 
siderable opposition  by  sea,  without  withdrawing 
their  squadrons  employed  in  the  siege  of  Lesbos 
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CHAP,  armed  Athenians,  to  take  the  command  in  Lesbos. 

s^^^^  This  sufficed  to  insure  superiority ;  and,  by  the 
beginning  of  winter,  a  contravallation  was  com- 
pleted, and  Mitylene  was  blockaded  by  land  and 
sea. 

Tbncyd.        The  expences  of  the  war  however  had  been  so 

1. 3.  c.  17,  great  to  Athens,  that  its  treasury,  wealthy  as  it  had 
been  at  the  beginning,  was  now  exhausted.  The 
daily  pay  of  every  Athenian  foot-soldier  on  distant 
sen'ice  (Thucydides  mentions  particularly  those 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Potidsea)  was  no  less 
than  two  Attic  drachmas,  about  twenty  pence  Eng- 
lish; one  drachma  for  his  own  subsistence,  the 
other  for  a  slave-servant.  The  pay  of  the  fleet  was 
the  same.  Thucydides  does  not  indeed  specify 
that  the  seamen  had  their  servants  aboard,  but, 
Hvhat  may  imply  the  contrary,  the  thousand  soldiers, 
who  went  with  Paches  to  Lesbos,  themselves  rowed 
thf  vessels  which  carried  them.  Upon  other  occa- 
sions also  we  find  Athenian  soldiers  doing  duties 
that  would  seem  to  be  rather  the  business  of  ser- 
vants, if  any  were  attending ;  and  as  none  are 
mentioned  by  the  historian,  we  must  suppose  the 
indulgence  was  not  always  allowed.  Sieges  were 
the  most  expensive  military  operations  of  the  age, 
and  generally  lasting.  Extraordinary  measures  were 
•  therefore  necessary  to  provide  means/  for  prose- 
cuting the  siege  of  Mitylene ;  and  accordingly  now, 

c.  19.  ^^^  ^^^  fi^^  ^"^^j  ^  contribution,  apparently  in  the 
way  of  a  free-gift,  was  collected  from  the  Athenian 
citizens,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  talents. 
This  manner  of  taxation  becanie  afterward,  as  was 
likely  in  a ,  government  where  the  multitude  was 
despotic,  a  source  of  intolerable  oppression  upon 
the  higher  ranks,  A  reduction  of  pay  to  tiie  sol- 
diers and  seamen  seems  to  have  taken  place,  as  a 
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correspondent  tax  upon  the  lower;  for  we  learn    sect. 
from  Thucydides,  that  the  pay  was  afterward  con-  ^^J^I^ 
siderably  below  what  he  states  it  to  have  been  till 
this  time.    Exactions  from  the  subject  cities  sup- 
plied the  farther  wants  of  the  commonwealth. 

While  the  vengeance  of  Athens  was  thus  directed  Thucyd. 
against  the  seceders  from  its  confederacy,  its  faithful  ^'  ^' ""'  ^' 
allies  of  the  litde  republic  of  Plataea  seem  to  have 
been  forgotten.  Closely  blockaded  now  for  above 
a  year  and  a  half,  distress  was  coming  fast  upon 
them.  It  was  already  winter :  they  had  nearly 
consumed  their  st(H*es,  relief  was  despaired  of,  to 
hold  out  much  longer  was  impossible,  and  from 
their  besiegers  no  mercy  was  expected.  In  this 
situation  of  their  afiairs  the  commander  of  the 
garrison,  Eupolpidas,  incouraged  by  his  friend 
Theaenetus,  who  was,  either  by  reputation  or  by 
office,  a  prophet,  proposed  to  attempt  escape,  by 
forcing  their  passage  across  the  enemy's  ^nes. 
The  proposal  was  at  first  joyfully  accepted  by  the 
whole  garrison,  and  preparation  was  zealously  com- 
menced for  the  execution :  but  on  the  nearer  view 
of  so  hazardous  an  undertaking,  full  half  retmcted. 
About  two  hundred  and  twenty  however  persevered 
with  the  commander.  Ladders  were  prepared, 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  enemy's  wall,  which  m^s 
csdculated  by  counting  the  rows  of  bricks.  The 
interval  between  the  walls  of  circumvallation  and 
contravallation,  to  use  terms  the  nearest  to  the 
purpose  that  our  language  possesses,  was  sixteen 
feet.  This  space,  being  roofed,  formed  barracks  c.  «i. 
for  the  besieging  army,  the  appearance  being  that 
of  one  thick  wall,  \^ith  a  parapet  and  battlements 
on  each  side.  At  the  interval  of  every  ten  battle- 
ments were  towers,  of  equal  width  with  the  space 
inclosed  by  the  walls :  in  these  towers  the  guards 
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CHAP,  were  kept^  aiid»  in  bad  weather,  the  sentries  shel" 
^^'     tered. 


.B.C.427.  It  was  midwinter  when  all  was  ready  for  the 
^Jan.  undertaking.  A  dark  stormy  night  was  chosen, 
?Y7*22  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®^*  falling.  The  adventurers  were 
all  compacdy  armed;  and,  that  they  might  tread 
more  surely  on  the  slippery  soil,  with  the  right  foot 
bare.  Observing  distance,  to  avoid  the  clashing 
of  arms,  they  directed  their  way  to  the  middle 
of  the  interval  between  two  towers.  Having 
passed  the  ditch  unperceived,  ladders  were  placed, 
and  twelve  light^armed,  with  only  a  short  sword 
and  a  breastplate,  mounted  under  the  command  of 
Ammeas  son  of  Coroebus,  who  himself  led.  On 
reaching  the  top  they  divided,  six  ;toward  each 
tower,  and  waited.  Others,  meanwhile,  hastened 
to  support  them,  light-armed  with  small  spears; 
their  shields,  that  they  might  climb  more  nimbly, 
being  borne  by  those  who  followed.  Many  were 
already  mounted,  while  the  din  of  the  storm  and 
the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  dis- 
covery, when  a  tile,  accidentally  thrown  from  a 
battlement,  fell  with  so  much  noise  as  to  alarm  the 
guard  in  the  neighboring  tower.  The  call  to  arms 
was  immediate,  and  the  whole  besieging  army  was 
presendy  in  motion.  The  remaining  garrison, 
according  to  the  plan  concerted  with  them,  atten* 
tive  to  this,  sallied  from  the  opposite  part  of  the 
town,  and  made  a  feigned  attack  upon  the  contra- 
vallation.  The  besieging  army  being  thus  dis- 
tracted, and  in  darkness  and  tempest  unable  to 
discover  what  were  the  real  circumstances,  none 
dared  quit  his  post :  a  body  of  three  hundred  only, 
appointed  as  &  picket-guard  to  move  whithersoever 
emergency  might  require,  went  without  the  wall 
of  circumvallation,  directing  their  march  by  the 
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clamor.     Fire-signals  were  raised  to  give  notice    sect. 
to  Thebes ;  but,  to  render  these  unintelligible,  the  .^^IJI^ 
garrison  formed  similar  signals  in  various  parts  of 
the  town. 

Meanwhile  those  Plataeans,  who  first  mounted 
the  wall,  had  forced  the  towers  on  each  side,  put 
the  guards  to  the  sword,  and  proceeding  by  their 
ladders  on  the  tops  of  the  towers,  from  that  height 
discharged  missile  weapons,  with  advantage,  against 
those  who  approached  to  disturb  the  passage  of 
their  comrades.  The  parapet  between  the  towers, 
to  make  the  passing  easier,  was  then  thrown  down; 
ladders  were  placed  on  the  outside,  and  every  one, 
as  soon  as  over  the  outer  ditch,  formed  on  the 
counterscarp;  whence,  with  arrows  and  darts,  he 
cooperated  with  those  on  the  towers  in  protecting 
the  rest.  To  cross  the  ditch,  however,  was  not 
easy ;  for  there  was  much  water  in  it,  frozen,  but 
not  so  as  to  bear ;  and  before  those  from  the  tower- 
tops,  who  were  the  last  to  descend,  could  effect  it, 
the  enemy's  picket-guard  approached.  But  the 
torches  which  these  carried,  of  little  use  to  them- 
selves, inabled  the  Plataeans  to  direct  missile 
weapons  against  them,  so  efficaciously  as  to  give 
opportunity  for  the  last  of  their  own  people  to  get 
over  the  ditch ;  which  wp.s  no  sooner  done  than 
they  hastened  off,  and,  leaving  the  temple  of  the 
hero  Androcrates  on  the  right,  so  Thucydides  de- 
scribes their  march,  struck  directly  into  the  Theban 
road,  as  that  which  they  would  least  be  expected  to 
take.  The  stratagem  was  completely  successful  : 
they  could  plainly  perceive  the  Peloponnesians, 
with  their  torches  pursuing  along  the  Athenian  . 
road,  by  Dryocephal©  toward  mount  Cithaeron. 
Having  themselves  followed  the  Theban  road  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  they  turned  short  to  the 
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CHAP,   right,  and  passing  by  Erytfarse  and  Hysiae,  soon 
^^^J^  gained  the  mountains,  whence  they  proceeded  se- 
curely to  Athens. 

Of  those  who  ingaged  in  this  hazardous  but  well- 
planned  and  ably-executed  enterprize,  two  hundred 
and  twelve  thus  profited  from  its  success:   none 
were  killed ;  one  only  was  taken  on  the  counter- 
scarp of  the  circumvallation ;  five  or  six  returned 
into  the  town  without  attempting  to  scale  the  wall. 
These  told  the  garrison  that  their  comrades,  who 
persevered,  were  all  cut  off.     Next  morning  there- 
fore a  herald  was  sent  to  solicit  the  dead  for  burial» 
and  by  his  return  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
was  first  known  in  the  town. 
Thixcyd.        The  relief  of  Mitylene  meanwhile  was  not  for- 
gotten  at  Lacedaemon.     Requisitions  were  sent  to 
the  several  maritime  states  of  the  confederacy  to 
furnish  their  proportion  of  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  of 
war;    and  toward  spring,  while  these  were  pre- 
c.  26.        paring,  Salaethus  was  forwarded  with  a  single  tri- 
reme to  inspect  the  state  of  things,  and  direct  what 
might  be  necessarj'.     Salaethus,  landing  at  Pyrrha, 
found  means,  through  some  defect  in  the  contra- 
vallation,  where  it  crossed  a  deep  water-course,  to 
After        enter  Mitylene.     The  people,  pressed  by  the  able 
^^  ^®^'    and  vigorous  conduct  of  Paches  in  the  command 
of  the  besieging  armament,  were  already  talking  of 
capitulation ;  but  the  exhortations  of  Salaethus,  with 
assurance  of  speedy  succour,  incouraged  them  to 
B.C.  427.  persevere  in  defence.     Early  in  summer  the  fleet, 
p.  w.  5.     which  the  zeal  of  the  confederacy  had  increased  to 
1. 3^0.26.  forty- two  ships  of  war,  sailed  for  Mitylene  under 
the  command  of  Alcidas ;   and,  shortly  after,  the 
Peloponnesian  army,  commanded  by  Cleomenes,  as 
regent  for  his  minor  nephew  Pausanias,  son  of  the 
bamished  king  Pleistpanax,  invaded  Attica.     Not 
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only  the  produce  of  the  earth  was  destroyed,  sect. 
wherever  cultivation  had  been  attempted  in  the  .^JS^!^ 
tract  formerly  ravaged,  but  parts  of  the  country 
before  untouched  were  now  laid  waste ;  so  that, 
excepting  that  of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  this 
was  the  most  destructive  inroad  that  Attica  had  ex- 
perienced. 

Meanwhile,  Alcidas  loitering  long  on  the  coast  Thacyd. 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  then  not  pressing  his  vo3rage  *^' 
across  the  -ffigean,  the  Mitylenasans,  distressed  by 
scarcity  of  provisions,  began  to  despair  of  timely 
succour.  Salasthus  himself  at  length  grew  hopeless  c.  «7. 
of  that  assistance  of  which  he  had  brought  the 
promise ;  but  he  thought  he  saw  a  resource  in 
the  yet  unexerted  strength  of  the  garrison.  The 
oligarchal  party  in  Mitylene,  according  to  a  policy 
common  in  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  reser* 
vd  to  themselves  exclusively  the  complete  armor 
and  efficacious  weapons  of  the  heavy-armed,  and 
allowed  the  lower  people  the  use  of  the  inferior 
arms,  and  the  practice  of  the  inferior  discipline, 
of  the  light-armed  only.  Salaethus,  who,  in  an 
oligarchy  supported  by  the  extraordinary  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  was  accustomed  to  see  all  the 
citizens,  without  inconvenience,  equally  intrusted 
with  the  completest  armor,  and  trained  in  the  com- 
pletest  discipline,  thought  nothing  was  wanting 
to  inable  the  Mitylenseans,  instead  of  starving 
within  their  walls,  to  meet  Paches  in  the  field,  but 
to  distribute  among  the  lower  people  the  arms 
lying  in  their  stores.  The  experiment  was  made 
under  his  authority,  but  the  event  was  very  wide 
of  his  hope.  The  lower  people  were  no  sooner 
vested  with  this  new  military  importance,  than 
they  assumed  civil  control :  they  held  their  own 
assemblies ;  they  would  no  longer  obey  the  magi« 
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strates ;  but  they  required  that  the  remaining  stock 
of  provisions  should  be  open  to  public  inspection, 
and  distributed  equally  to  the  people  of  all  ranks; 
and  they  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  make 
immediately  their  own  terms  with  the  Athenians. 

L^T«8.  ^^  ^^^  ^^*^  ^^  things,  the  l^iading  men  thought  no 
time  was  to  be  lost :  they  proposed  at  once  to  the 
people  to  treat  for  a  capitulation,  in  which  all 
should  be  included.  This  was  approved :  a  herald 
was  sent  to  the  Athenian  general,  and  the  following 
hard  terms  were  accepted :  That  the  Mi^lena^ans 
should  surrender  themselves  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Athenian  people :  That  the  Athenian  army  should 
be  immediately  admitted  into  the  ci^ :  That  the 
Mitylenseans  should  send  deputies  to  Athens  to 
plead  their  cause :  That,  before  the  return  of  these, 
the  Athenian  general  should  neither  put  to  death, 
reduce  to  slavery,  nor  imprison  any  MiQrlensantr 
The  concluding  stipulation  was  intended  psorticu- 
larly  for  the  seciuity  of  those  of  the  aristocratical 
party,  who  had  been  active  in  the  negotiation 
with  Lacedffimon.  Many  of  them^  nevertheless, 
whether  doubtful  of  Athenian  faith  >  or  apprehensive 
of  vengeance  from  their  fellowdtizens,  who  through 
their  means  chiefly  had  been  led  to  their  present 
disasterous  situation,  took  refuge  at  the  altars. 
Paches  removed  them  under  a  guard  to  the  iland 
of  Tenedos,  there  to  await  the  judgement  of  the 
Athenian  people* 

1.3.C.S9.  Alcidas,  with  the  fleet  which  should  have  re- 
lieved Mitylene,  was  no  farther  advanced  than  the 
ilands  of  Icarus  and  Myconus,  when  report  of  its 
surrender  met  him.  Desirous  of  more  authentic 
informaticHi,  he  proceeded  to  Embatus,  a  port  of 
the  Erythraean  territory  on  the  Ionian  coast ;  and 
there  receiving  assurance  that  the  Athenian  forces 
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Kad  been  seven  days  m  possession  of  Mitj^lene  he 
summoned  a  council  of  war  to  concert  mea£nires«  _ 
In  the  fleet  were  some  Ionian  refugees,  who  pro-  J^'*^^*^ 
posed  to  excite  a  defection  of  Ionia,  the  richest 
dependency  of  Athens,  the  great  source  of  that 
revenue  which  .supported  the  war.  The  people 
they  affirmed  would  be  found  not  averse  :  it  would 
only  be  necessary,  by  a  sudden  and  vigorous  ex- 
ertion, to  get  possession  of  some  one  Ionian  city, 
or  of  Cuma  in  iEolis,  for  which  the  strength  of  the 
armament  was  more  than  sufficient,  and  the  busi- 
ness would  be  done  ;  and  beside  that  a  greater 
blow  could  scarcely  be  given  to  the  Athenian 
power,  it  would  lead  of  course  to  communication 
with  the  Persian  satraps  of  the  western  provinces, 
>vho  might  probably  be  induced  to  form  alliance 
with  the  Peloponnesians.  The  assertions  of  the 
lonians  were  corroborated,  and  the  project  recom- 
mended, by  the  Mitylenaean  ministers,  who  return- 
ed with  the  fleet  from  Peloponnesus.  But  Alcidas  c.  so. 
was  not  enterprizing :  all  proposals  for  vigorous 
exertion  were  rejected,  and  he  was  most  inclined 
to  return  immediately  home.  Weakness  indeed 
seems  to. mark  equally  what  was  blameable  and 
what  was  praiseworthy  in  his  conduct.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  length  eastward  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  e.  at. 
appears,  without  any  decided  object,  unless  to  make 
prize  of  merchant-ships,  of  which  he  took  num- 
bers ;  for  since  he  had  been  in  those  seas  none  had 
avoided  him,  some  rather  making  toward  his  fleet, 
supposing  it  Athenian ;  being  without  suspicion 
that  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  could  show  itself  on  the 
Asiatic  coast.  At  Myonnesus,  in  the  Teian  terri- 
tory, he  put  to  death  the  greater  part  of  the  prison- 
ers thus  made.  Alarm  spred  in  consequence,  and, 
as  he  proceeded  toward  Ephesus,  deputies  fipom 
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CHAP.  Samoa  came  to  him,  deprecating  such  barbarities. 
,^^^  Convinced  by  their  rejMreaentations,  at  least  of  the 
impolicy  of  his  proceeding,  he  dismissed  many  of 
his  surviving  prisoners,  particularly  the  Chians,  and 
he  made  no  more  such  executions* 
Thacyd.        Meanwhile  intelligence  brought  to  Paches  that 
1. 3.  c.  33.  ^g  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  on  the  Ionian  coast, 
occasioned  no  small  uneasiness  ;   for  there  was 
litde  or  no  Athenian  force  in  Ada  Minor,  and  most 
of  the  towns  were  unfortified ;  having  been  rendcl^ 
ed  purposely  incapable  of  defence,  that  they  might 
be  the  less  capable  of  revolt.     Paches  therefore 
hastened  thither  with  his  fleet ;   but  die  cautious 
Alcidas  had  put  himself  beyond  his  reach  in  the 
c.  34.       ^'^y  to  Peloponnesus,  before  he  could  arrive.    Pa- 
ches followed  as  far  as  Latmos,  when,  finding  pur- 
suit vain,  he  turned  toward  Ionia,  where  opportu^ 
nity  offered  to  do  a  service  to  his  country ;  but  by 
an  act  of  imited  treachery  and  cruelty,  which, 
through  the  impartial  justice  of  the  admirable  his- 
torian, his  cotemporary  and  fellowcountryman,  has 
marred  with  a  blot  of  eternal  infamy  a  character 
otherwise  of  some  glory,  not  without  extenduig  a 
stain  to  that  of  the  Athenian  government  and  peo^ 
pie,  who  approved  and  profited  from  the  deed. 
Aristot         Colojphon,  once  famous  for  the  wealth  of  itsf  citi- 
w**        zens,  being  torn    by  contending   factions,   about 
Thucyd.'  .three  years  before  the  time  we  are  treating  of,  c»ie 
^^'"^'      ps^>  obtaining  assistance  from  Itamanes,  a  Persian 
officer,  e}q>elled  all  their  opponents.    Thus  fecr  we 
have  only  an  ordinary  occurrence  among  the  Gre- 
cian republics.    What  followed  is  marked  by  more 
singularity.     The  fugitives  possessed  themselves 
of  Notium,  the  seaport  of  Colophon,  and  became 
there  a  separate  commonwealth.    But  factioo  short- 
ly arose  among  them  also,  to  such  a  point,  that  one 
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party  applied  to  the  satrap  Pifisuthnes,  under  whose    sect. 
authcMrity  Itamanes  had  acted  in  expelling  them  ^    ^^^' 
fiom  their  antient  city.     Pissuthnes  ordered  some 
Arcadian  mercenaries  in  his  service,  together  with 
some  barbarian  troops,  to  their  assistance.     Their 
opponents  were  in  consequence,  expelled  ;  but  they 
were  themselves  forced  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  their  most  inveterate  enemies,  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  possession  of  Colophon,  who  had  pre- 
occupied the  satrap's  favor.     Such  was  the  state 
of  things  when  Paches  came  with  his  fleet  into  the 
neighborhood.      To  him  then  the  new  fugitives 
from  Notium  applied ;  claiming  his  protection,  and 
that  of  the  Athenian   commonwealth,  to  which, 
they  asserted,  they  had  been  faithful  against  bar- 
barians and  rebels,  by  whom  they  were  oppressed. 
Paches,  going  accordingly  to  Notium,  and   land- 
ing his  forces,  desired  a  conference  with  Hippias^ 
the  commander  of  the  Arcadian  troops.     Hippias, 
trusting  in  a  safe-conduct,  went  into  his  camp,  but 
was  immediately  arrested ;  and  Paches  advancing 
with  his  forces  to  Notium,  where  no  such  attempt 
was  apprehended,  took  it,  and  put  all  the  Arcadian 
and  Persian  troops  to  the  sword.      Not  satisfied 
with  this  efficacious  treachery,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
good  faith,   conducting  Hippias  unhurt  into  the 
town,  and  claiming  so  to  have  complied  with  the 
terms  of  his  ingagement,  he  ordered  that  deluded 
officer  to  execution.     The   Cdophonians  of  the 
party  adverse  to  the  Persian  interest  were  then  put 
in  possession  of  Notium,  and  Paches  returned  to 
Mitylene.      Notium  was  soon  after  strengthened 
by  a  colony  of  Athenians ;  the  antient  constitution 
was  superseded  by  the  Athenian   law,  and  the 
town  was  made  an  immediate  appendage  of  At- 
tica. 
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The  measure  which  followed,  on  die  return  of 
Paches  to  Mitylene,  seems  to  have  been  as  litde 
consistent  with  his  plighted  faith  as  his  treatment 
of  the  unfortunate  Hippias.  AH  those  Mitjdenas- 
ans  remaining  in  the  city  who  had  been  active  in 
the  revolt,  that  is,  all  the  aristocratical  party,  were 
apprehended;  and,  together  with  those  who  had 
been  lodged  in  Tenedos,  were  sent  to  Athens. 
The  LacedaBmonian  Sala^us,  who  had  been  dis- 
eovered  in  concealment  during  the  absence  of 
Pbches,  was  sent  prisoner  witfi  them.  This  mea- 
sure seems  to  have  been  hastened  that  another 
might  ^safely  follow,  which  was  probably  required 
by  the  Athenian  government,  and  which  the  state 
of  its  finances  would  make  necessary  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  forces  were  sent  home  :  with  the  rest 
the  general  remained  to  administer  the  aflki^  of 
the  iland. 


SECTlOJf  IV. 

Stait  efthe  jiihenian  Oovemment  after  the  Death  of  PerieUs*  Wdas  «- 
CUon.  Inhuman  Decree  againtt  the  MityUnaam  :  Death  of  Pachet, 
PlatiBa  taken. 

Tke  supreme  direction  of  the  Athenian  afiurs  had 
now  passed  into  very  different  hands  fixwn  those 
whose  extraordinary  abilities  had  raised  die  com- 
monwealth to  its  present  power*  After  the  abo- 
lition of  royalty,  and  even  after  the  eatabUshment 
of  the  constitution  of  Solon,  which  reduced  the 
aristocracy^  while  democratical  sway  was  gradu- 
ally advancing,  illustrious  birth  had  still  been 
greatly  considered  among  the  Athenian  people 
and  was  almost  necessary  for  rising  to  high  po- 
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litical   situatioiis.      For,   litde  as  the   Athenians    sdct. 
were   willing   to  allow  superiority  of  rank,  supe^  ^    '^* 
riority  of  political  situation  was  indispensably  to  be 
given  to  some ;  and  they  submitted  to  it  less  im* 
patiently  in  families  which  they  had  been  accus- 
touted  for  ages  to  respect,  than  in  new  men,  yes- 
terday their  equals  or  inferiors.    Themislodes  and 
Aristeldes  seem  to  have  been  the  first  whom  the 
most  extraordinary  advantages  of  abili^  and  cha- 
racter could  raise,  from  even  middle  rank,  to  that 
eminence  which  inabled  them  to  take  a  decisive 
lead  in  public  afl&urs.    After  them,  in  Cimon,  and 
again  in  Pericles,  superior  talents  met  with  illus* 
trious  birth.    But  even  the  constitution  o(  Solon 
had  contributed  to  transfer  to  riches,  that  respect 
which  was  formerly  paid  to  high  ancestry.    Other 
circumstances  afterward  assisted  to  give  immode* 
rate  influence  to  the  possession  of  wealth.    The 
great  Cimon  set  the  injurious  example,   though 
prolMibly  not  the  first  example,  of  bribing  the  peo- 
ple from  his  private  purse.     The  great  Pericles  set 
the  still  more  ruinous  example  of  bribing  the  peo- 
ple from  the  public  treasure.     After  his  death  no 
man  was  found  capable  of  wielding  a  democracy 
>as  he  had  wielded  it ;  commanding,  with  little  in- 
terruption, for  fifteen  years,  a  people,  every  indi- 
vidud  of  whom  claimed  equality  with  himself,  as 
if  he  had,  by  the  most  undiluted  daim,  beeii 
their  legal  soverein.      But  a  constant  succession 
of  men  possessing  superior  abilities,  with  disposi- 
tion and  constitution  to  exert  them  in  public  bu- 
siness,  is  not  to  be  expected  among  the  small 
numbers  who  compose  the  highest  rank  in  any 
state.      Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,   to  whom   the 
prindpal  fiunilies,  and  sober  men  in  g^ieral,  now 
looked  as  the  fittest  person  to  lead  the  councils  of 
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Cfltf.   the  comlnoQwealth,  was  a.man  of  high  merit,  but 
^!^  unfortunately  not,  like  the  great  men  who  had 
preceded  him,  bom  for  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  situation  for  which  he  was  wanted.     His 
abilities,  political  and  military,  were  considerable^ 
Integrity,  piety,  gcoerosi^,  a  pleasant  con^lying 
temper,  and  an  elegant  taste,  were  conspicuous  in 
him.    Decidedly  adverse  to  democratical  power^  he 
was  nevertheless  so  clear  a  fiiend  to  public  wel- 
fare, so  ready  and  so  judicious  in  the  employment 
of  his  large  fortune  in  gratifications  for  the  multi- 
tude, so  humane  and  liberal  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tressed and  promoting  the  advantages  of  indivi- 
duals, that  he  was  in  no  small  degree  a  favorite 
of  the  people.    But  he  was  bashful  and  diffident : 
of  clear  courage  in  the  field,  in  the  astembly  of 
the  people  he  was  a  coward ;  while  a  reserve,  the 
e£fect  of  bashfulness,  injured  him  as  if  it  had  been 
the  effect  of  pride.     It  was  said  of  him,  that  his 
generosity  was  a  revenue  to  the  deserving,  and 
his  fearfulness  to  the  undeserving.    Under  a  bet- 
ter government,   his  character  might  have  been 
splendid ;  but  his  diffidence  and  want  of  firmness, 
amid  the  civil  turbulence  in  which  it  was  his  fate 
to  live,  gave  it  sometimes  the  appearance  even  of 
weakness^ 

In  opposidon  to  Nicias  stood  a  man  such  as 
never  before  was  known  to  sway  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly. Cleon  seems  to  have  been  as  remarkably 
bom  for  the  depression  of  Athens  as  Miltiades, 
Themistocles,  Aristeides,  Cimon,  and  [Pericles  for 
its  exaltation.    Bred  among  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 

^  Plato  certainly  esteemed  Nicias  an  able  statesman  and 
general.  See  the  dialogue  Laches,  througboat,  but  particu- 
larly p.  198.  y.  2.  ed.  Serran.  Plutarch  is  large  upon  iiis 
defects. 
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pie,  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  said  himself  to  have  sect. 
exercised  that  trade,  he  was  the  opposite  of  Nicias  ^^^^^ 
in  character  as  in  political  interest.  Of  extraordina- 
ry impudence  and  little  courage,  slack  in  the  field 
but  forward  and  noisy  in  the  assembly,  corrupt  in 
practice  as  in  principle,  but  boastful  of  integrity, 
and  supported  by  a  coarse  but  ready  eloquence,  he 
had  gained  such  consideration,  by  flattering  the 
lower  people,  and  railing  at  the  higher,  that  he  stood 
in  the  situation  of  head  of  a  party^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  the  unhappy  B.C.  427. 
Mitylenasans  surrendered  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  Y.yi^,6. 
the  pleasure  of  the  Athenian  people.  On  the  ar-  Thucyd. 
rival  of  the  prisoners,  the  Lacedaemonian  Sala&thus 
was .  ordered,  by  the  assembled  people,  for  imme- 
diate execution.  To  obtain  a  respite  he  made  large 
offers,  and,  among  other  things,  undertook  to  pro- 
cure the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Plataea ;  but  he  was 
not  heard.  The  assembly  then  deliberated  concern- 
ing the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Mityle- 
naeans ;  and  sendments  of  anger,  inflamed  by  the 
boisterous  eloquence  of  Cleon,  prevailing,  the  in- 
human decree  passed  for  putting  every  man  to 
death,  and  reducing  the  women  and  children  of  all 
ranks  to  slavery.  Such  was  the  right  which  the 
Athenian  people  claimed  over  Greeks  whom  they 
called  allies,  and  who  had  every  pretension  so  to 
consider  themselves ;  and  such  the  punishment  for 
renouncing  that  alliance,  to  connect  themselves  with 
other  Greeks.  The  assembly  was  no  sooner  dis- 
missed than  a  trireme  was  dispatched,  with  orders 
for  Paches  to  carry  the  decree  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. 

9  ^  Xerxes  himself  did  not  suffer  more  by  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers  than  the  Athenians  by  that  of  their  orators.^  Lord 
Littleton^s  dialogue  of  Pericles  and  Cosmo  de^  Medici. 
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CHAP.       But  the  Athenians  were  not  universally  of  a  tem- 
,^^,^]1^  per  to  sleep  upon  such  a  deed  without  remorse. 
The  very  next  morning  extensive  repentance  be- 
came evident;    and  many  of  the  principal  men 
joined  the  Mitylensean  deputies,  in  pressing  the 
summoning  of  a  second  assembly,  for  the  purpose 
of  reconsidering  the  decree  ;    and  they  prevailed. 
The  people  were  hastily  called  together,  and  vari- 
ous opinions]  were  delivered.    The  mild  Nicias  was 
aweaic  opponent  to  the  insolent  Cleon,  who  ha- 
rangued with  vehemence  in  support  of  the  measiu^ 
Thucyd.    already  taken.     *  What  folly,*  he  said,  *  to  rescind, 
^,'39,46.  *  on  one  day,  what  had  been,  on  due  deliberation, 

*  resolved  but  on  the  preceding !     Without  more 

*  stability  in  measures,  there  was  an  end  of  govem- 

*  ment  With  regard  to  the  purport  of  the  decree 
^  complsuned  of,  example  was  become   absolutely 

*  necessary ;    and  a  more  just  example   than  the 

*  Mitylenssans  never  could  be  foimd.     They  had 

*  always  been  treated  by  Athens,  not  only  with  jus- 

*  tice  but  with  kindness,  not  only  without  offence 

*  but  with  cautious  respect.     And  as  nothing  could 

*  be  more  unprovoked  than  the  revolt,  so  nothing 

*  could  be  less  defended  upon  any  plea  of  necessity. 

*  The  Mitylenaeans  could  not  be  compelled  to  the 
(  part  they  had  taken  :  being  ilanders,  attack  could 
«  hardly  reach  them  ;  possessing  ships  and  fortifica- 

*  tions,  they  could  have  repelled  it.  Injoying  then 
f  these  advantages,  they  had  before  their  eyes  the 

*  example  of  others,  who,  having  revolted  against 

*  Athens,  had  been  punished  by  deprivation  of  their 

*  marine,  demolition  of  their  fortifications,  and  re- 

*  duction  under  a  strict  subjection.     Nevertheless, 

*  unsatisfied  with  possessed  felicity,  undeterred  by 

*  obvious  example,  they  not  barely  renounced  their 
Apolitical  connection,  but  they  united  themselves 
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*  with  diose  whose  professed  purpose  was  the  destruc- 

*  tion  of  Athens.     Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be 

*  weakness  to  let  sentiments  of  mercy  prevail ;  and 

*  it  would  be  folly  even  to  delay  that  decision  which 

*  wisdom  required,  but  which,  if  the  present  anger 

*  of  the  people  cooled,  they  would  want  resolution 

*  to  make.'  These  were  the  principal  arguments  in 
support  of  the  inhuman  sentence.  But  Cleon  would 
inforce  argument  by  menaces ;  and  knowing  that 
he  could  not  use  a  more  effectual  weapon  against 
the  timid  Nicias,  impudently  imputing  corrupt  mo- 
tives to  any  who  should  dare  to  oppose  him,  he 
threatened  criminal' prosecution  before  that  wild 
judicature  the  assembled  people. 

The  assertor  of  the  cause  of  humanity,  upon  this 
occasion,  was  Diodotus  son  of  Eucrates.  He  must 
have  deserved  to  be  better  known,  but  upon  this 
occasion  only  we  find  him  mentioned  in  history*®. 
In  the  debate  of  the  preceding  day  he  had  been  the  Thucyd 
principal  opponent  of  Cleon;  and  he  now  again  1.3. c. 43, 
came  forward  with  firmness,  with  zeal,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  prudence,  to  plead  a  cause  which, 
he  insisted,  was  not  more  that  of  humanity  than  of 
political  wisdom.  Such  was  the  ferment  of  men's 
minds,  and  so  much  passion  entered  into  the  deci- 
sion of  political  questions  at  Athens,  that  he  would  c.4t— 48. 
not  venture  to  attribute  injustice  to  the  decree ;  he 
would  not  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Athenians  might 
not,  in  strict  right,  condemn  the  whole  Mitylenasan 
people  to  death  ;  but  he  desired  them  to  consider, 

*  that  the  lower  Mitylenasans  had  no  sooner  had  the 

*  power,  in  consequence  of  having  arms  put  into 

10  A  brother  of  Nicias  was  oamed  Eucrates,  (Ljs.  or.  pro. 
fil.  Eucr.)  and  the  manner  in  which  family-names  were  usually 
distributed  among  the  Greeks,  would  favor  the  supposition  that 
the  father  of  Diodotus  may  have  been  brother  of  Niceratus, 
the  father  of  Nicias. 
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their  hands,  than  they  compelled  the  aristocratical 
party  to  treat  with  the  Athenian  general.     Setting 
aside  however  the  question  of  right  and  justice,  he 
would  consider  the  matter  at  issue  upon  the  point 
of  expediency  only.     The  terror  of  capital  punish- 
ment, it  was  notorious,  did  not  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crimes :  it  was  the  business  therefore 
of  a  wise  policy,  by  attentive  precaution,  to  pre- 
vent revolt  and  not  to  inhance  evils,  to  which  negli- 
gence or  misrule  might  give  occasion,  by  making 
the  situation  of  those  ingaged  in  revolt  completely 
desperate  :  it  was  the  business  of  a  wise  policy  to 
draw  profit  from  conquest,  and  not  to  convert  a 
city,  capable  of  paying  large  tribute,  into  a  heap 
of  ruins,  and  a  cultivated  country  to  a  desert    The 
lower  people,  he  observed,  even  in  the  subject- 
states,  were  in  general  attached  to  Athens.     Even 
were  it  just,  therefore,  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
politic than,  by  an  act  of  extreme  severity,  to  alien- 
ate, in  evejy  subject-state,  that  party  which  alone 
was,  or  ever  would  be,  well-disposed  to  them.'   He 
concluded  with  recommending,  *  that  those  who 
had  been  selected  by  Paches  as  most  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  revolt,  should  be,  not  condemned  in 
haste  and  in  anger,  but  judged  at  leisure  with  dis- 
passionate deliberation,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
Mitylenaean  people  should  have  a  free  pardon.' 
The  speeches  being  concluded,  the  question  was 
put,  and  Diodotus  prevailed  ;   but  the  influence  of 
Cleon  was  such  that  he  prevailed  but  by  a  very 
small  majority.     It  was,  after  all,  very  much  feared 
that  notice  of  the  second  decree  could  not  be  con- 
veyed to  Mitylene  in  time  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  first ;  orders  for  which  had  been  forwarded 
near  twenty-four  hours.     A  trireme  was  in  all  haste 
dispatched,  with  no  small  promises  to  the  crew  for 
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arriving  in  thne.  They  rowed  incessantly,  re-  sect. 
freshing  themselves  with  a  preparation  of  meal,  ,^}^^ 
wine,  and  oil,  which  they  could  take  without  quit- 
ting their  labor,  and  sleeping  by  reliefs.  Fortunate- 
ly no  adverse  wind  impeded ;  and  the  trireme  with 
the  first  decree,  going  on  an  odious  errand,  did  not 
press  its  way.  It  arrived  however  first ;  the  gene- 
ral had  opened  the  dispatches,  and  was  taking 
measures  for  executing  the  horrid  order,  when  the 
second  trireme  arrived  with  the  happy  counter- 
mand. 

The  case  of  those  whom  Paches  had  sent  to 
Athens,  as  principal  actors  in  the  revolt,  seems  to 
have  been  hopeless,  since  Diodotus  himself  had 
not  ventured  to  offer  a  word  in  their  favor,  farther 
than  to  claim  for  them  a  dispassionate  trial.     They  Thncyd. 

13c  60 

were  more  than  a  thousand,  and  all  were  put  to  *  *  * 
death.  Nor  were  those  saved  from  the  execu- 
tioner treated  with  the  generosity  which  Diodotus 
recommended.  All  the  ships  of  war  of  the  Mity- 
lenaean  commonwealth  were  confiscated  to  the  use 
of  the  Athenian  people ;  the  fortifications  of  the 
city  were  demolished,  and  the  lands  were  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  have  been  new.  . 
According  to  the  genius  of  democracy,  it  was  cal-  . 
culated  rather  for  private  emolument  than  public 
advantage,  being  either  required  by  the  soverein 
people,  as  an  indulgence  which  they  wished  and 
could  command,  or  proposed  by  some  leading  men 
as  a  bribe  to  obtain  popular  favor.  The  whole 
iland  of  Lesbos,  except  the  territory  of  Mythemne, 
was  divided  into  three  thousand  portions.  Three 
hundred  of  these  were  dedicated  to  the  gods ;  for 
it  was  supposed  the  deity  might  be  thus  bribed, 
not  only  to  pardon,  but  even  to  favor  the  most  atro- 
cious inhumanity.     The  remainder  was  divided  by 
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CHAP.  lot  among  the  Athenian  citizens,  who  were  how* 
^^'  ^  ever  not  to  have  possession  of  fhe  lands :  that  was 
to  remain  with  the  Lesbians,  who,  for  each  portion, 
were  to  pay  a  yearly  rent,  in  the  nature  of  our 
quitrents,  of  two  mines,  nearly  eight  guineas.  A 
territory  belonging  to  the  Lesbians,  on  the  neigh- 
boring continent,  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Both  the  insular  and  the  continental  territory 
were  reduced  under  complete  and  immediate  sub- 
jection to  the  sovereinty  of  the  Athenian  people. 
But  the  g^tification  of  individuals  only  was  pro- 
vided for,  the  public  treasury  derived  nothing  from 
the  arrangement 

A  very  remarkable  fact,  unnoticed  by  Thucy- 
dides,  may,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  require 
mention  here.  The  conduct  of  Paches,  through- 
out his  command,  appears  to  have  been  able,  and 
his  services  were  certainly  important.  On  his 
return  to  his  country  he  expected  honor  and  re- 
spect, suitable  to  those  services ;  but  he  found  him- 
self called  upon  to  answer  a  charge  of  peculation 
before  the  assembled  people.  The  orators  who 
conducted  the  accusation  were  virulent :  their  ha- 
rangues had  evident  effect  upon  the  multitude  ; 
and  the  indignation  of  Paches,  perhaps  less  an 
orator  than  a  soldier,  was  so  raised  that,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  assembly,  he  stabbed  himself  to  the 
heart 

After  proceeding  thus  far  in  Grecian  history,  we 
become  so  familiarized  with  instances  of  slaughter 
committed  in  cold  blood,  generally  not  without  at 
least  a*  claim  of  sanction  from  lawful  authority,  and 
a  pretence  to  the  execution  of  justice,  that  the  hor- 
ror lessens,  and  we  are  prepared  for  the  tragedy 
which  closed  the  siege  of  Platsea.  We  find  Thu- 
cydides  so  often  giving  due  measure  of  censure  to 
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his  fellowcountrymen,  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  sect. 
suppose  they  would  not  have  escaped  his  animad-  ^^I^^:^^ 
version  for  neglecting  all  endevor  to  succour  the 
brave  little  garrison  of  that  place,  had  there  been 
any  prospect  of  success  from  any  attempt  within 
their  power.  We  may  conceive,  indeed,  that  the 
pestilence  first,  and  then  the  revolt  of  Lesbos, 
would  greatly  weaken  their  means ;  not  only  re* 
ducing  their  ability  for  exertion,  but  making  all 
risk  doubly  dangerous.  The  besieging  army  how- 
ever alone  would  scarcely  deter  them;  but  the 
force  of  Boeotia  was  at  hand,  equally  to  support 
the  besieging  army,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  Athenian  forces  from  Attica,  and 
to  intercept  their  return  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
in  the  critical  circumstances  of  that  time,  might 
have  indangered  all  the  dependencies  of  Athens, 
and  even  Athens  itself. 

Such  being  the  inability  of  the  Athenians  to  Thucyd. 
relieve  Plataea,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  ^*  ^'  ^'  ^^ 
third  of  the  siege,  the  garrison  began  to  be  se- 
verely  pressed  by  famine.  The  first  proposal  for 
a  capitulation  was  nevertheless  made  by  the  Lace- 
demonian general,  in  pursuance  of  instructions, 
the  result  of  an  illiberal  and  even  ti*eacherous  po- 
licy, which  we  should  deem  more  unworthy  of 
Sparta,  were  there  fewer  instances  of  it  upon  re- 
cord to  her  shame.  The  success  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  the  war,  not  having  been  so  great  and 
so  rapid  as  they  had  promised  themselves,  it  was 
foreseen  that,  to  restore  places  taken  on  both  sides, 
might  probably  become  a  necessary  cbndition  of 
any  peace.  But  it  was  an  object  with  the  Lace- 
daemonian government,  in  compliment  to  Thebes, 
not  to  restore  Platasa. 
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CHAP.       As  soon  therefore  as  it  was  known  that  the  gar- 
^^'    rison  were  in  extremity  of  want,  the  general  sent 
a  herald  with  the  proposal,  *  that  if  they  would 

*  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  the  Lacedaemo- 

*  nians,  and  take  them  for  their  judges,  the  guilty 

*  only  should  be  punished,  and  none  without  trial.' 
The  Platasans,  utterly  imable  to  stru^le  for  better 
terms,  acceded  to  these,  and  surrendered  their 
town  and  themselves  to  the  Lacedemonians. 

Commissioners  shortly  arrived  from  Sparta,  au- 
thorized to  pronounce  the  doom  of  the  unfratunate 
garrison,  which  seems  to  have  been  already  deter- 
mined; for  the  mode  of  trial  promised  nothing 
equitable.  No  accusation  was  preferred,  but  the 
simple  question  was  put  to  the  Platsans,  *  Whe* 

*  ther,  in  the  existing  war,  they  had  done  any 
'  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  V 
Startled  at  such  a  proceeding,  the  Platasans  re- 
quested  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  speak 
more  largely  for  themselves  than  meerly  to  answer 
that  question.  This  being  not  denied,  Astyma- 
chus  and  Lacon,  the  latter  connected  by  hospitality 
with  Sparta,  were  appointed  to  speak  for  the  whole 
body.  After  urging  their  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
different  kind  of  trial,  which  had  induced  them  to 
surrender  themselves,  they  pleaded  the  acknow- 
leged  merit  of  their  commonwealth  with  Lacedae- 
mon  and  with  all  Greece  in  the  Persiiin  wars  ;  and 
they  mentioned  their  service  to  Sparta  in  particu- 
lar in  the  Helot  rebellion.  They  stated  the  refusal 
of  the  Ladedaemonians  to  undertake  the  protection 
of  their  commonwealth  aigainst  the  oppression  of 
Thebes,  which  above  ninet)'  years  before  had 
given  origin  to  their  alliance  with  Athens :  and 
Aey  expatiated  on  the  extreme  hardship  of  their 
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case,  if  they  were  to  be  punished  for  fidelity  to'  sect. 
that  alliance,  which  they  could  not  have  deserted  ^,^1^^ 
without  the  basest  ingratitude  and  the  foulest  dis- 
honor. They  expostulated  on  the  proposed  deso- 
lation of  those  temples,  where  thanksgiving  had 
been  offered  to  the  gods,  for  blessing  Greece  with 
liberty,  through  the  glorious  success,  obtained 
against  the  Persians,  and  on  the  abolition,  which, 
from  the  destruction  of  their  commonwealth,  would 
insue  to  those  solemn  rites  then  appointed,  by  the 
grateful  voice  of  Greece  united,  to  be  performed 
by  the  Platasan  people.  Finally,  adjuring  the  La- 
cedaemonians by  the  sepulchers  of  their  ancestors, 
to  which  the  Platseans  paid  annual  honors,  they 
deprecated,  beyond  all  things,  being  delivered  to 
their  inveterate  enemies  the  Thebans,  whose  insi- 
dious attempts  against  them,  they  said,  after  having 
successfully  resisted,  they  had  justly  punished; 
and  they  required  rather  to  be  restored  to  the  pos- 
session of  their  town,  to  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  they  were  equitably  intided,  there  to 
have  the  choice  of  their  mode  of  perishing  :  but  on 
the  mercy  of  the  Lacedeemonians  they  would  will-  ^ 
ingly  throw  themselves. 

The  Thebans,  with  exasperation,  not  abated  by 
time,  but  rather  increased  by  the  difficulties  they 
had  imdergone  in  obtaining  means  to  revenge  their 
friends  and  relations,  murdered,  according  to  their 
sentiment,  by  the  Platssans,  undertook  to  reply* 
They  began  with  asserting  their  claim  to  sove-  Thucyd. 
reinty  over  Plataea,  derived  from  their  ancestors,  ^•^*  <^-*^* 
founders  of  all  the  municipal  governments  of 
Boeotia,  when  they  conquered  the  country.  They, 
would  allow  no  merit  to  the  Plataeans  for  their 
exertions  in  the  Persian  war  j  to  which  they  were 
led,  it  was  insisted,  not  by  any  inlarged  spirit  of 
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patriotism,  not  by  any  liberal  regard  for  the  eom- 
mon  cause  of  Grecian  freedom,  but  meerly  by  an 
attachment  to  Athens,  founded  on  the  separate 
interest,  not  even  of  their  city,  but  only  of  a  fection 

Thucjd.    in  their  city.     No  connection  with  Athens  how- 

i.  3.  c.  63.  ^^^^  could  excuse  their  defection  fh)m  the  general 
confederacy  of  the  Greek  nation,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Lacedasmon,  of  which  Athens  itself 
had  been  a  member.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  was 
dishonorable  to  betray  any  ingagement,  into  which 
they  had  unguardedly  entered  with  Athens,  much 
more  dishonorable  and  more  criminal  was  it  to 
betray  the  common  cause  of  Greece,  by  supporting 
the  Athenians  in  their  endevors  ta  subdue  the 
lyhole  nation,  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies,  whose  only  purpose  was  to  protect  its 

c.  64.  liberties.  Thus,  among  others,  the  ^ginetans, 
whose  commonwealth  had  been  a  member  of  the 
general  confederacy,  were  already  reduced  to  a 
state  of  subjection :  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
offences,  liberal  offers  had  been  made  to  the 
Plataeans  before  the  siege,  and  had  been  rejected. 

c.  66.  *  With  regard  then,'  continued  the  Theban  orator, 

*  to  the  attempt  to  surprize  your  city  during  an 

*  existing  truce,  which  is  so  vehemently  objected 

*  to  us,  had  it  been  a  measure  of  our  own,  or  had 

*  we  come  hostilely  against  you,  ravaged  your 
^  lands  and  attacked  your  persons,  you  might  indeed 

*  reasonably  have  accused  us.  But  the  leaders  in 
''  that  business  were  the  best  of  your  own  citizens  : 

*  they  invited  us ;  they  opened  your  gates  to  us  ; 
^  under  their  authority,  who  had  the  best  title  to 

*  authority  among  you,  we  acted ;  nothing  hostile 

*  was  done,  nothing  intended ;  but  the  sole  purpose 

*  ^\'as  the  salutary  one  of  withdrawing  you  from  a 

*  fbrein  connection,  and  reuniting  you  to  the  body 
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t  of  the  Boeotian  people.    Nevertheless  the  death  of 

*  those  of  our  fellowcitizens  who  fell  m  arms,  we 

*  are  willing  to  pass  over ;  but  for  the  assassination  Thucyd. 
^  of  those  others,  who  submitted  themselves  to  your 

*  mercy,  whom  in  the  moment  you  spared,  and  for 

*  whose  safety  you  pledged  yourselves  to  us,  how 

*  €an  it  be  excused  ?    Shjjl  then,  Lacedaemonians,  c.68. 
^  their  lamentations  and  prayers  for  mercy  avail 
^  them?    The  fathers  of  those  gallant  youths,  who 

*  have  been  thus  murdered,  were  the  very  men 
^  who,  by  their  deeds  in  the  field  of  Coroneia,, 
^  rescued  Boeotia  from  the  Attic  yoke,  and  restored 

*  it  to  the  Grecian  confederacy.  Some  of  them  fell 
^  there  ;  some,  now  in  old  age,  living  to  bewail  the 
^  treacherous  massacre  of  their  sons  and  the  orbi- 

*  tude  of  their  families,  are  with  far  better  plea  your 
^  suppliants  for  revenge.  We  dierefore  demand  of 
^  you,  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  punishment  of  ^eae 

*  men,  that  justice  to  which  the  laws  and  customs 

*  of  Greece,  so  nefariously  violated  by  them,  in- 

*  tide  us.' 

Thucydides,  cautious  almost  to  extreme  of  of- 
fending against  that  impartiality  so  valuable  and 
so  uncommon  in  a  cotemporary  historian,  avoids 
declaring  any  sentiment  as  his  own  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary transaction ;  the  more  important  to  be 
related  in  some  detail,  because  it  was  afterward 
but  too  much  drawn  into  precedent,  and  because 
the  circumstances,  and  the  speeches  commenting 
upon  them,  tend  much  to  explain  both  the  nature 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  and  the  ideas,  prevail- 
ing at  the  time,  concerning  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nations.  It  is  not  indeed  likely  that  the  speeches 
made  upon  the  occasicm  would  come  very  exacdy 
reported  even  to  Thucydides.  In  what  that  histo- 
rian therefore  has  given  us  for  those  speeches,  as 
well  as  in  what  he  attributes  to  the  Laced^mcmian. 
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CHAP,   commissioners  as  the  ground  of  their  proceeding, 
^^'      he  seems  rather  to  have  stated  the  arguments  pub- 


licly circulated  by  the  friends  of  the  several  parties. 
It  appears  to  have  been  very  ^nerally  held  among 
the  Greeks  of  that  age,  that  men  were  bound  by 
no  duties  to  each  other  without  some  express  com- 
pact.     The  property  of  foreiners  might  be  any- 
where seized,  and  themselves  reduced  to  slavery, 
or  even  put  to  death,  without  the  breach  of  any 
human  law ;    and  not  only  without  the  breach  of 
any  divine  law,  but  prayers  were  addressed  to  the 
gods  for  favor  and  assistance  in  the  commission  of 
such  violences.     Those  connected  with  them  by 
political  or  social  compact  the  Greeks  described  by 
a  term  peculiar  to  themselves,  enspondi  ;    meaning, 
originally,  persons  with  whom   they  had  poured 
wine  to  the  gods,  or  with  whom  they  had  made  a 
compact,    sanctified  by  the  ceremony  of  pouring 
wine  to  the  gods  :  those  who  were  boimd  to  them 
by  no  compact,  or  who  had  forfeited  their  claim  to 
the  benefit  of  a  compact  once  existing,  they  called 
EcsFONDi,  out  of  compact,  or  outlaws.     The  Lace- 
daemonian commissioners,  upon  the  present  occa- 
Thacjd.    sion,  determined  that  the  Platsean  people,  in  conse- 
^"  quence  of  their  renuntiation  of  the  Lacedsmonian 
confederacy,  and  of  tlieir  refusal  of  equitable  terms 
offered  them  immediately  before  the  siege,  were 
ecspondi;    and  not  only  so,  but  they  were  ecs- 
pondi   who  had   treated  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies  injuriously.     It  was  therefore  resolved 
that  the  sentence  should  rest  upon  the  answer  that 
could  be  given,  and  supported,  to  the  simple  ques- 
tion first  proposed.    Accordingly  the  Plataeans  were 
again  called  upon,  one  by  one,  to  say,  *  Whether 
^  in  the  present  war  they  had  done  any  service  to 
*  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  V    All  answer- 
ing in  the  negative,  they  were  severally  led  aside 
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and  immediately  put  to  death,  to  the  number  of  not  sect. 
fewer  than  two  hundred  Plata^ns,  and  twenty-five  '^• 
Athenians ;  to  whom  probably  this  severity  was 
extended  with  the  less  hesitation ,  in '  consequence 
of  the  late  execution  of  the  Spartan,  Salaethus,  at 
Athens.  The  women  were  condemned  to  slavery ; 
the  town  and  territory  were  given  to  the  Thebans. 
A  few  Plataean  refugees  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
together  with  some  Megarians,  whom  fection  had 
also  driven  from  their  own  city,  were  permitted  to 
inhabit  Plataea  during  one  year.  Afterward,  the 
lands  were  confiscated  to  the  public  use  of  the 
Theban  state,  and  let  to  Theban  citizens  on  leases 
for  ten  years  ;  the  town  ^as  levelled  with  the 
ground,  the  temples  however  being  carefully  pre- 
served ;  and,  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  an 
inn  two  himdred  feet  square,  something  like  the 
modern  caravanserais  of  the  East,  was  built  with 
the  materials.  In  the  spirit  of  Grecian  piety,  with 
which  revenge  was  congenial,  and  no  vice  absolute- 
ly inconsistent,  furniture  for  the  inn,  made  of  the 
iron  and  brass  found  in  the  town,  was  dedicated  to 
Juno ;  and  a  new  temple,  a  hundred  feet  long,  vsras 
erected  to  the  same  goddess.  Such  Avas  the  fate  of 
Plataea  in  the  ninety-third  year  from  its  first  alliance 
with  Athens. 


SECTION  V. 

Sediiiim  of  Cwrcyra  ;  Optraiiom  •/  the  Athenian  Fleet*  wider  Mcoitra' 
tut  and  Eurymedon^  and  of  the  Peloponnesian  under  Mcidaa, 

From  this  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation,  such    sect. 


is  the  tenor  of  Grecian  history,  we  proceed  to  ano- 
ther still  more  shocking,  whence  we  should  will- 
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CHAP,  ingly  avert  our  eyes,  but  for  the  more  than  oirious. 

,,^^^  information,  the  valuable  instrucdon  which,  as  finom 
a  well-imagined  tragic  fable,  may  be  derived  frcmi 
it  In  the  iland  of  Corcyra,  since  its  connection 
with  Athens,  the  democratical  had  bi^en  the  prevail- 
ing interest.  In  the  sea*fight,  with  the  Corinthians 
off  Sybota,  a  number  Qf  Corcyrasans  of  rank  had,  as 

3  Vttiii"    ^'^  ^^y^  seen,  been  made  prisoners  ;  and  it  became 

Hbt.  immediately  the  policy  of  the  Corinthian  govern- 
ment to  conciliate  these,  in  the  hope,  through  them, 
to  bring  over  Corcyra  to  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy, which  would  of  coarse  restore  some  portion 
at  least  of  the  antient  influence  and  authority  of  Co- 

Thucyd.    rinth  in  the  iland.     The  Corcyraean  nobles  readily 
•  *^'  ''^'  acceded  to  the  first  idea ;  and  possibly  a  less  reward 
than  the  change  from  a  dungeon,  with  daily  fear  of 
death,  to  liberty,  affluence,  and  power,  might  have 
induced  them  to  accede  to  the  second ;  for  to  be 
masters  of  their  iland,  under  the  sovereinty  of  Co- 
rinth, was  likely  to  be  for  them  far  preferable  to 
living  under  the  rod  of  democratical  rule  in  the 
hands  of  their  fellowcitizens.     They  were  however 
set  at  liberty.     It  was  given  out  that  they  were 
boimd  by  sufficient  pledges  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
their  ransom,  but  the  real  ransom  af^ared  in  the 
sequel.     Every  Corcyraean  was  canvassed  separate^ 
for  his  support,  in  the  general  assembly,  to  a  question 
for  renouncing  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  renewing 
the  antient  connection  of  Corcyra  with  Corinth  its 
mother-city.     Success  in  this  intrigue  was  various  ; 
but  party  soon  became  warm,  and  the  whole  iland 
was  in  commotion.     The  democratical  leaders,  in 
alarm,  sent  information  to  Athens,  and  the  Athe- 
nian government  dispatched  ministers  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  in  Corcyra.     It 
happened  that  ministers  from  Corinth  arrived  nearly 
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dt  the  same  time.  An  assembly  of  the  Corcyrasati 
people  was  held  in  presence  of  both ;  the  question 
concerning  the  alliance  was  dbcussed;  and  the 
Corinthians  so  far  prevailed,  that,  tho  it  was  resol- 
red  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  Athens,  it  was 
nevertheless  resolved  to  maintain  peaice  with  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

How  far  it  might  have  been  possible  for  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  to  stop  there,  and  preserve  quiet, 
we  have  not  means  to  judge ;  but  that  no  discreet 
zeal  directed  their  following  measures  amply  ap- 
pears. A  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
Peithias,  chief  of  the  democratical  party,  the  most 
powerful  individual  of  the  iland,  warm  in  the  Athe- 
nian interest,  and  a  public  guest  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth.  The  vague  accusation  urged 
against  him  was,  *  that  he  had  subjected,  or  ende- 
•  vored  to  subject  his  country  to  Athens.*  The  aris- 
tocratical  party  had  so  ill  considered  their  strength, 
or  so  ill  concerted  their  measures,  that  he  was  ac- 
quitted. It  was  then  perhaps  necessary  for  him  to 
ruin  those  w*ho  would  ruin  him ;  and  the  interest 
which  had  inabled  him  to  repel  the  attack,  would  be 
likely  to  give  him  means  of  revenge.  He  accused 
five  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  aristocratical  party  of 
cutting  stakes  in  the  sacred  groves  o(  Jupiter  and 
AlcinoiiSf  Superstition  furnished  the  crime,  and 
party-spirit  Would  decide  upon  the  fact.  We 
have  difficulty  indeed  to  imagine  an  inducement 
for  men  of  wealth  and  rank  to  risk  the  penalty, 
which  was  a  stater,  about  a  guinea,  for  every  stake. 
The  five  were  all  condemned  in  fines,  to  an  amount 
that  would  reduce  them  to  indigence.  Immediate 
payment  or  imprisonment  were  the  alternative,  to  be 
avoided  only  by  flight,  if  indeed  that  were  now  prac- 
ticable, or  by  taking  refuge  at  the  altars.  They 
chose  the  latt^  expedient,  hoping  that  their  friends 
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CHAP,  might  yet  obtain  for  them  a  mitigation  of  the  pe- 
^^^^  nalty.     The  interest  of  Peithias  however  prevented ; 
and,  more  master  in  the  supreme  council  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  the  five,  he  procured  a 
resolution  for  proposing  to  the  people  an  alliance 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive  with  Athens.     The 
,      suppliants,  looking  upon  their  ruin  and  that  of  their 
party  as  complete  if  this  should  be  carried,  in  the 
rage  of  despair,  quitted  the  altars,  collected  some  of 
their  adherents,  armed  themselves  with  daggers,  and 
rushing  into  the  council-hall,  killed  Peithias,  with 
others,  some  counsellors,  some  private  persons,  to 
the   number  of  sixty.     Those  counsellors  of  the 
democratical  party,  who  avoided  the  massacre,  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  Athenian  trireme,  which  lay  in  the 
Thucyd.    harbor. 
I.3.C.71.      rpi^g  £^g  ^gj.^  jjQ  soonfir  thus  masters  of  the 

council  than  they  summoned  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  acknowleged  what  they  had  done,  and 
claimed  merit  from  it,  as  what  alone  could  save  the 
commonwealth  from  subjection  to  Athens  ;  and 
then  immediately  proposed  a  decree  for  maintaining; 
a  strict  neutrality,  for  refusing  to  admit  more  than 
one  ship  of  war  at  a  time  belonging  to  either  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  for  declaring  any  attempt 
to  introduce  more  into  any  port  of  Corcyra  an  act  of 
hostility.  Their  own  influence  was  extensive,  their 
opponents  were  intimidated  and  without  a  head, 
the  decree,  moderate  in  its  purposes,  was  well 
calculated  to  gain  in  the  instant  the  approbation  of 
all  who  were  not  violent  in  party,  and  it  was  car- 
ried. Ministers  were  then  dispatched  to  Athens  to 
apolo^ze,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  the  Athenian 
government  for  what  had  passed,  as  a  measure, 
without  forethought,  produced  by  the  crisis  of  the 
moment,,  and  to  efiect  a  reconciliation,  if  possible, 
with  the  Corcyraeans  who  had  fled  thither,  in  ap-. 
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prehension  of  the  efficacy  of  their  endevors  other- 
wise to  ingage  the  Athenians  to  interfere.  Instead 
however  of  being  received,  at  Athens,  as  deputed 
by  due  authority,  they  were  apprehended  as  rebels, 
and  sent  in  custody  to  iEgina. 

Meanwhile  the  aristocratical  party  in  Corcyra 
were  far  from  being  decidedly  masters  of  the  go- 
vernment. Incouraged  by  the  arrival  of  a  Corin- 
thian ship,  with  ministers  from  Lacedaemon,  they 
attacked,  and  in  the  moment  overpowered  their 
opponents ;  who  however  not  only  held  the  cita- 
del, but  maintained  themselves  in  some  of  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town.  Collecting  then  their 
strength,  they  took  possession  of  one  of  the  ports 
of  the  city,  called  the  Hyllaic,  The  aristocratical 
party  held,  the  agora  and  the  principal  port.  Next 
day  both  sent  detachments  into  the  country,  to  Thuc/d. 
invite  the  peasant-slaves  to  their  assistance,  with  ^'^^^^'^^ 
promises  of  freedom.  In  this  the  democratical 
party  had  the  greater  success.  •  The  nobles  on  the 
other  hand  obtained  eight  hundred  Epirot  auxilia- 
ries from  the  continent.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
light  skirmishes  passed  with  missile  weapons. 

On  the  next  day  but  one  matters  were  brought  c.  74- 
to  a  crisis.  System  was  now  in  some  degree  re- 
stored in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  demo- 
cratical party ;  and  leaders  were  become  settled  in 
command  and  influence,  in  the  room  of  those  who 
had  been  assassinated :  they  were  superior  in  num- 
bers, and,  within  the  city,  they  possessed  the  more 
commanding  situations.  With  these  advantages, 
issuing  from  their  quarters  they  attacked  their  op- 
ponents ;  and,  such  was  the  effbct  of  party-spirit, 
the  women  took  a  zealous  part  in  the  action,  throw- 
ing bricks  and  tiles  from  the  house-tops,  and  sup- 
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CHAP,  porting  the  tumult  of  battle,  says  Thitcydides, 
^^^^^  with  a  resolution  beyond  their  nature.  Late  in  the 
evening  the  aristocratical  party  were  compelled  to 
yield  ;  and  fearing  that  Aeir  opponents,  pressing 
upon  them  'in  their  retreat,  might  become  masters 
of  the  naval  arsenal  and  the  port,  their  last  refuge, 
they  set  fire  to  all  the  buildings  about  the  agora, 
sparing  neither  their  own  houses  (for  there  the  prin- 
cipal men  mostly  had  their  residence)  nor  those  of 
others  ;  so  that,  beside  dwellings,  many  warehouses 
full  of  valuable  merchandize  were  consumed  ;  and 
had  any  wind  blown  toward  the  city,  the  whole 
would  have  been  destroyed.  The  conflagration 
effectually  checked  pursuit,  and  prevented  that 
immediate  destruction  which  the  aristocratical  par- 
ty had  .apprehended  ;  but  their  affairs  nevertheless 
suffered  from  the  defection  of  their  friends.  In  the 
night  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the  Epirot  auxili- 
aries made  their  escape  to  the  continent,  but  the 
commander  of  the  Corinthian  trireme  consulted 
his  safety  by  sailing  away. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  civil  war,  the  demo- 
cratical  party  had  sent  intelligence  to  Naupactus, 
where  Nicostratus  son  of  Deitrephes  commanded 
TbQcyd.  the  Athenian  squadron.  On  the  next  day  after 
1.8.  C.75.  ^j^^  departure  of  the  Epirot  troops  and  the  Corin- 
thian ship,  Nicostratus  arrived  in  the  harbor  of 
Corcyra  with  twelve  triremes  and  five  hundred 
heavy-armed  Messenians.  His  purpose  of  course 
%vas  to  support  the  democratical,  which  was  the 
Athenian  party ;  but  in  the  present  circumstances, 
his  arrival  perhaps  gave  greater  joy  to  the  defeated 
nobles,  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  un* 
restrained  revenge  of  their  fellowcitizens.  Nor 
did  he  deceive  their  expectation :  proposing  a 
treaty,  he  succeeded  in  mediating  an  agreement, 
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by  which  it  was  determined  that  ten  only,  who  SfiCT. 
were  named  as  the  most  guilty  ol  the  nobles,  ^' 
should  be  brought  to  trial,  and  that  the  rest  should 
retain  all  their  ri^ts  as  citizens,  under  a  demo- 
cratical  government.  He  provided  then  that  even 
the  selected  ten  should  have  opportunity  to  es- 
cape ;  and  thus  a  sedition,  begun  M'ith  the  most 
outrageous  violence,  was  composed  in  a  manner 
litde  heard  of  in  Grecian  annals,  totally  without 
bloodshed*  The  proposal  for  a  league  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Athens  was  carried,  as  in  the 
present  circumstances  might  be  expected,  with- 
out opposition. 

Nicostratus  would  then  have  returned  with  his 
whole  squadron  to  Naupactus ;  but,  the  more 
completely  to  insure  the  continuance  of  quiet  so 
happily  restored,  the  democratical  leaders  re<> 
<}uested  that  he  would  leave  five  of  his  ships ; 
undertaking  to  supply  him  with  as  many  of  their 
own,  completely  manned.  The  magistrates,  whose 
office  it  was  to  appoint  citizens  for  this  service, 
thought  to  gain  farther  security  against  fresh  com- 
motion by  selecting  many  of  the  aristocratical  par- 
ty. Unfortunately  a  suspicion  arose  among  these, 
that  the  pretence  of  service  was  only  a  feint :  that 
the  purpose  was  to  send  them  to  Athens ;  where, 
from  the  soverein  people,  they  expected  no  fa- 
vorable measure.  Under  this  persuasion  they 
betook  themselves,  as  suppliants,  to  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  no  assurances  from 
Nicostratus  could  persuade  them  to  quit  This 
extreme,  and  apparently  weak,  mistrust  excited 
suspicion  among  the  democratical  party.  Arm- 
ing themselves,  they  broke  into  the  houses  of  the 
nobles  to  seize  their  arms ;  and  they  would  have 
proceeded  to  bloodshed,  if  Nicostratus  had  not 
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CHAP,  prevented.    The  alarm  of  the  aruitoc^tical  partjr 

^^^^  then  became  universal,  and  four  hundred  took 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  AU  the  labors 
of  Nicostratus  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  were 
thus  frustrated ;  for  mutual  jeakmsy  prevented 
the  possibility  of  accommodaUon.  While  the 
suppliants  of  Juno  feared  assassinatiim  should 
they  quit  their  sanctuary,  and  starving  if  they 
remained,  their  opponents  were  apprehensive  of 
some  sudden  blow  .meditated  by  them.  To  ^^ 
vent  this,  therefore,  they  proposed  to  remove  them 
to  a  small  iland  not  fSar  from  the  shore,  near  which 
the  temple  stood,  promising  not  only  safety,  but 
regular  supplies  of  provisions.  The  utter  inability 
of  the  suppliants  in  any  way  to  help  themselves, 
induced  them  to  consent.  The  same  confidence 
earlier  given  to  the  oaths  of  their  adversaries,  and 
to  the  faith  of  the  generous  Nicostratus,  might 
have  prevented  the  miseries  that  followed. 

Thncjd.  In  this  State  things  had  rested  four  or  five  days^ 
*  when  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  fifty*three  ships  of 

e.  69.  war  appeared  in  sight.  It  was  commanded  by 
Alcidas,  who,  on  arriving  at  Cyllene,  with  the 
fleet  intended  for  the  relief  of  Lesbos,  had  found 
orders  to  go  immediately  to  Corcyra,  with  thir- 
teen additional  ships,  taking  Brasidas  for  his  col- 

C.77.  l^gue  in  command.  Consternation  and  tumult 
immediately  spred  through  the  town,  the  party 
now  triumphant  scarcely  knowing  whedier  most 
to  dread  the  Peloponnesian  armament-  or  their 
own  fellowcitizens.  They  however  obeyed  Ni- 
costratus, who,  with  his  little  squadron,  quitting 
the  port' to  meet  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  directed 
the  C(Mrcyr{eans  to  suj^CHt  him  as  they  could  get 
their  triremes  ready.  Sixty  were  immediately 
launched ;  but  they  were  manned  with  so  litde 
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seleGtioii)  that  as  they  advanced,  scattered,  toward    sbct. 
the  vnemj,  two  deserted ;  and,  in  aome  others,  ^^^ 
the  crews  went  to  blows  among  tbemselves/    The 
Pehyponneskms,  observing  their  ccmfasion,  detach- 
ed twenty  triremes  against  them,  retaining  thirty- 
five,  including  die  deserters,  to  expose  the  Atlw- 
.  nian  squadron.     Nicostratus  shewed  himself  not  Thacyd. 
less  able  in  military,  than  prudent  and  humane  ^*^  ^-''f 
in  civil  command.     By  superi<mty  in  ev<dution, 
avmding   the    enemy's  center,  he    attacked   one 
wing,  and  sunk  a  ship.     The  Peloponnesians  then, 
as  in  the  ingagement  with  Phormion  off  Rhium, 
fiHmed  in  a  circle.    Nicostratus,  as  Phormion  had 
done^  rowed  round  them.    With  twelve  triremes 
he  was  thus  acting  with  advantage  against  thirty- 
five,    when   the  detached   squadron,    which   had 
obtained    iimm^    decisive    advantage    against   the 
Corcjrrsean  fleet,  returned  to  support  their  own. 
Nicostratus   then    retreated   toward  the    port,   in  c.  79. 
such  order  as  to  inable  the  distracted  Corcyras- 
ans  also   to  reach  it  without  farther  k^s;    but 
thirteen  of  their  ships  had  been  already  taken. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  alarm  and  confusion  in  Corcyra.  An  imme- 
diate sttack  was  expected  from  the  victorious  fleet, 
while  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  be  secure  against 
the  domestic  foe.  The  suppliants  of  Juno  were 
however  removed  from  the  Hand  to  their  former 
situation  in  the  temple,  more  out  of  reach  of  the 
Pelq)onnesians,  and  such  measures  for  defence 
af  the  town  were  taken  as,  in  the  tumult  of  the 
moment,  were  judged  proper.  But  the  inability 
of  the  Spartan  commander-in-chief,  and  appa- 
rently his  cowardice,  uncommon  as  that  defect 
was  in  a  Spartan,  were  their  best  security.  After 
hb  naval  victory,  instead  of  immediately  pushing 


CRAF.    fatt  succetB  and  praiting  frrnii  die  ocMtenntiim 
^J^^^  oi  the  enemjr,  he  retired  with  his  ^prises  to  the 
hadxHT  of  Sybolt.      £ven  on  the  next  di^^  the 
aettve  zed  of  Bmidas  in  Tain  eilioited  attack 
upon  the  oitf ;  Akidas  would  carry  his  exertion 
no  fkrdier  than  to  debark  some  tEX)ops,  on  the 
hefiidland  of  Leueimne,  and  ravage  the  adjacent 
fields.      The  democfieidGal  Corcyrsana  neverdie- 
Thucya.    less  remained   in    the    most   anxious    Buspenae^ 
'  Their   domestic    opponents    were    indeed    com- 
pletely in   dieir    power,    but  a  superior   enemy 
might   severely   revenge  any   severity    exercised 
against  them.     It  was  therefore  resolved  to  try, 
in  a  conference,  to  make  some  arrangement  for 
mutual  benefit     The  body  of  the  aristocralical 
party  stfU  refused  all  confidence  to  dieir  oppo- 
nents :  but  some,  both  cf  diose  who  had  and  of 
those  who  had  not,  taken  refuge  in  the  temples, 
less  fearful,  consented  to  serve  in  die  fleet ;  and 
thirty  triremes  were  manned  with  mixed  crews, 
those  of  the  aristocratical  party  being  distributed, 
so  as  best  to  obviate  danger  fit>m  their  disaffection. 
Alcidas  however  attempted  no  attack  :  about  noon 
he  reimbarked  his  rava^ng  troops,  and  returned 
to  his  harbor  of  Sybota,  where,  in  the  evening, 
he    received    intelligence   by  fire-signals,    that  a 
fieet  of  sixty  Athenian  ships  of  war  was  approach- 
ing.     Immediately  he  got  under  way;  and  has- 
tening  his  course  close  under  shore,   as  fiur  as 
^^  3j^       Leucadia,  would  not  double  the  cape  of  that  pe- 
ninsula, but  dragged  his  galleys  across  the  isth- 
mus, and  so  passed  undiscovered  to  Peloponnesus. 
No  sooner  were  the  Corcyraean  people  assured  of 
^e  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  the  flight  of 
the  Peloponnesian,  than  every  dark  passion  mixed 
itself  with  the  joy  which  instantly  superseded  their 
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fears;  and  neasui^s  were  delfliemttily  taken  for  ptf«    nor^ 
petrating  one  of  the  most  bcmrid  massacxes  reoorded  ,,^^^^ 
in  history.     The  Messraians,  hidierto  iDcamped 
widiDut,  to  oppose  the  forein  enemy,  were  now  intro- 
daced  within  the  walls.   The  fleet  was  then  directed 
to  pass  finom  the  town  port  to  the  Hyilaic  port    In 
the  way,  all  of  the  aristocratical  party  among  the 
crews  were  thrown  overboard,  and  in  the  same  in- 
stantiiiassacre  began  in  the  city.    The  suppliants 
only  in  the  temple  of  Juno  remained  protected  by 
that  ^iq>erstitious  dread,  which  so  generally  possessr 
ed  the  Greeks,  of  temporal  evil  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  for  afl5x)nts  to  themselves,  while  no  ap* 
prehenakm  was  entertained  for  the  grossest  viola* 
tion  of  every  moral  duty.     The  fear  <rf  starving 
nevertheless  induced  about  fifty  of  them,  on  the 
persuasion  of  their  opponents,  to  quit  their  situation 
and  submit  to  a  trial.    They  were  all  summarily 
condemned  and  instantly  executed.     Their  misera* 
ble  friends  in  the  sanctuary,  informed  of  their  fate, 
yielded  to  extreme  despair :  some  killed  oneanother 
within  the  temple ;  some  hanged  themselves  on  the 
trees  of  the  adjoining  sacred  grove ;  all,  in  some 
way,  put  a  hasty  end  to  their  wretchedness. 

In  the  city,  and  through  the  iland,  the  scene  of  mur- 
der was  not  so  quickly  closed.  For  seven  days  the 
democratical  party  continued  hunting  out  their  op- 
ponents, and  massacring  wherever^  they  could  find 
them.  Some  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Bacchus.  Superstitious  fear  prevented  any  direct 
violence  there,  but  a  wall  was  built  around  the  tem- 
ple, and  they  were  starved  to  death.  Nor  was 
di&rence  of  political  principles  and  political  con- 
nections the  only  criterion  of  capital  offence.  Op* 
portunities  for  private  revenge,  or  private  avarice, 
were  in  many  instances  used.    Debtors  cancelled 
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CHAP,   their  debts  by  the  murder  of  their  credito» ;  die 

XV 

y^y^  nearest  relations  fell  by  each  other^s  hands ;  auda- 
ciousness in  crime  went  so  &r  that  some  were  forced 
from  the  temples  to  be  murdered,  and  some  even 
murdered  in  them ;  and  every  enormi^,  says  the 
historian,  usual  in  seditions,  was  practised,  and  even 
more. 

Thttcjd.  The  Athenian  admiral,  Eurymedon  son  of  Thu- 
'  cles,  lay  in  the  harbor  with  his  powerful  fleet,  the 
quiet  and  apparently  approving  spectator  of  these 
disgraceful  transactions ;  and  not  till  the  democrsdcal 
Corcyraeans  had  carried  revenge  to  the  utmost,  sailed 
away.  The  impolicy  of  his  conduct  seems  to-  have 
been  equal  to  the  inhumanity.  Nicostratus,  inter- 
fering as  a  generous  mediator,  had  put  Corcyra  into 
a  situation  to  be  a  valuable  ally  to  Athens.  The 
licence  which  Eurymedon  gave,  to  massacre  all 
who  were  supposed  adverse  to  the  Athenian  inte- 
rest, had  a  very  different  effect^^  About  five  hun- 
dred had  escaped ;  some  aboard  the  triremes  which 
had  deserted  to  the  Peloponnesians,  some  on  other 
occasions.  They  took  possession  of  some  forts  aad 
lands,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Corcyrwm  pec^e, 

1^  Thucjdjde<)  in  his  manoer  of  marking  tlie  different  cha- 
racters and  different  merits  of  the  two  Athenian  commanders, 
offers  an  admirable  model  for  writers  -of  cotemponirj  history. 
Without  any  offensive  remark,  meerly  statiof?  facts  in  the  jam- 
picst  manner,  he  gives  the  reader  fully  to  discover  which  de- 
served the  highest  praise,  and  which  disgraced  himself  and  his 
country.  Nicostratus,  ariiviDg  in  the  very  height  of  the  sedi- 
tion, with  only  a  small  force,  with  which  he  had  soon  to  cope 
with  a  very  superior  enemy,  interfered  as  a  generous  mediator, 
and  so  efficaciously  as  to  prevent  all  outrage.  Eurymedon 
came  commanding  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  of  war*  a  force  that  de- 
terred opposition :  he  stayed  seven  days,  during  which  all  the 
enormities  were  committed,  and  he  went  away.  This  is  abso- 
lutely aU  that  the  lustorian  saya  of  Eurymedon :  but  that  «o 
short  a  tale,  with  so  few  circumstances  marked,  might  not 
escape  the  reader's  notice,  with  a  slight  variation  of  words,  he 
repeiatsit 
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on  the  continent  opposite  to  their  iland ;  and  thence,    sect. 
with  all  the  activitj'  that  the  spirit  of  revenge,  the  ^^.^^ 
thirst  of  plunder,  and  the  desire  of  recovering  their 
andent  possessions,  united  could  excite,  they  car- 
ried on  hostilities  against  Corcyra;  seizing  ships, 
making  descents  on  the  coast,  living  by.  depreda- 
tion, and  wasting  whatever  they  could  not  carry  off. 
After  this  experience  of  the  weakness  of  their  ad- 
versaries, they  determined  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  the  iland ;  and  having  in  vain  solicited  assistance 
from  the  Lacedaemonians   and  Corinthians,   who 
would  no  more  risk  their  fleet  against  the  naval  force 
of  Athens,  they,  with  a  few  auxiliaries,  who  made 
their  wh<de  number  only  six  hundred,  debarked  on 
Corcyra,     The  conduct  of  these  undoubtedly  brave, 
but  apparently  ill-judging  men,  misled  by  passion, 
remarkably  supports  an  observation  which  Strabo, 
who  lived  in  an  age  to  see  and  to  advert  at  leisui:e  to 
the  consequences,  has  made  upon  the  conduct  and 
character  of  his  fellowcountrymen.     The  warmth 
of  temper,  which  perpetually  ingaged  their  whole 
souls  in  party  disputes  and  petty  quarrels,  disabled 
them  for  great  objects :  insomuch  that  they  were  con- 
tinually employing,  for  mutual  destruction,  abilities, 
and  courage,  which,  with  more  political  union,  might 
have  inabled  them  to  defend  their  independency  for- 
ever, against  Rome,  and  against  the  world.     The 
aristocratical  Corcjrraeans,  had  they  directed  their  . 
views  to  their  establishment  on  the  soil  where  they 
had  found  refuge,  might  probably  have  raised  a 
powerful  city  there.     But  passion,  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  still  directed  their  measures.     Imme- 
diately on  landing  in  Corcyra,  determined  to  main- 
tain themselves  or  die,  they  burnt  those  vessels  by 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  successful  and  even 
powerful.     They  then  occupied  and  fortified  mount 
VOL.  II.  59 
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CHIP.  Istone,  ttrhich  was  certainly  a  pradent  step ;  and^ 
.^^^^  from  that  advantageous  post,  issuing  as  opportunity 
offered,  they  compelled  their  adversaries  to  cqnfihe- 
ment  within  their  walls,  and  themselves  commanded 
the  country.  The  calamities  which  followed,  being 
connected  with  Athenian  history,  will  be  for  notice 
hereafter. 


SECTION  VI. 

^n  Athenian  SpuuiTon  tent  to  Sicily  under  Laches.  End  of  the 
PutUenee  at  Athene.  Sixth  Year  of  the  War .-  Operaiione  of  the 
AihmiaM^  under  Jfieiaa  on  tht^  Eaetem  Side  of  Greece^  and  under 
Demoethenee  on  the  Western  :  State  of  JEtoUa  :  Defeat  of  Dtm/os" 

•  thenes  near  ^gitium  :  A  Peloponnesian  Army  sent  into  the  Western 
Provinces  ;  OgoUan  Loerii  acquired  to  the  Peloponnesian  Confidmra- 
ey :  Demosthenes  elected  Oeneral  of  the  Acamanians ;  BaiUe  rf 
Olpee  ;  Battle  of  IdomerU  :  Important  Suuesses  of  Demosthenes  : 
Peace  between  the  Acamanians  and  Ambradots, 

The  Sicilian  Greeks,  mostly  well-disposed  to  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  ingaged  in  alliance  with  them, 
but  distracted  by  a  variety  of  political  interests 
within  their  iland,  had  given  no  assistance  in  ope- 
B.C.427.  ration.     War  had  now  broken  out  among  .them- 
Ol.  88. 2.  selves ;  and  toward  the  end  of  summer,  after  the 
Tinwy/    return  of  Eurymedon  from  Corcyra,  the  Athenians 
1.3.C.86.   sent  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships,  under  Laches  son 
of  Melanopus,  to  assist  the  Leontines,  an  Ionian 
people,  against  the  Syracusans,  who  were  of  Dc»rian 
race.     The  consequences  did  not  become  immedi- 
ately very  important ;  and  it  may  be  most  ccKive- 
nient  to  defer  all  farther  account  of  Sicilian  afiairs 
till  the  period  when  Sicily  became  the  principal 
scene  of  military  operation, 
c.  87.  In  the  beginning  of  the  insuing  winter,  the  pesti- 

lence s^n  broke  out  in  Athens*     It  had  never  yet 
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intirely  ceased,  tho  after  th^  two  first  years  there  sect. 
had  been  a  remission :  but  in  the  renewal  of  its  >,^^|^^ 
fury  it  seems  to  have  worn  itself  out,  and  we  hear 
of  it  no  more.  In  its  whole  course  it  carried  off  not 
lesa  than-  four  thousand  four  hundred  of  those 
Athenians  in  the  prime  of  life  who  were  inroUed 
among  the  heavy-armed,  and  three  hundred  men  rf 
the  higher  rank  who  served  in  the  cavalry.  Of  the 
multitude  of  other  persons  who  perished  by  it,  no 
means  existed  for  ascertaining  the  number. 

Archidamus  king  of  Sparta  did  not  long  outlive 
the  friend  of  his  youth,  whom  in  old  age  he  was 
destined  to  oppose  in  arms,  the  illustrious  citizen, 
who  with  more  than  regal  sway  had  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Athenian  democracy.     Pericles  died 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  campain  of  the 
war.     Archidamus  commanded  the  Peloponnesian 
army  which  invaded  Attica  in  the  following  spring ; 
and  it  is  the  last  occasion  upon  which  the  cotem^ 
porary  historian  mentions  him.     In  the  fifth  year 
Cleomenes,  regent  for  the  minor  king  of  the  other 
reigning  family,  had  the  office  of  general  of  the 
confederacy  ;    and  now  in  the  sixth  spring,  the 
command  was  given  to  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus.  g  ^  43^ 
The  forces  were  assembled  at  the  Corinthian  isth-  01. 88.  § . 
mus  for  a  proposed  invasion  of  Attica,  when  the  ^Jj^y^^" 
terrors  of  repeated  earthquakes,  which  aifected  va-  1. 3.  c.  89. 
rious  parts  of  Greece  with  uncommon  violence, 
checked  the  design,  and  the  troops  were  dismissed. 

As  the  war  drew  out  in  length,  every  circum- 
stance tended  more  and  more  to  justify  the  counsels 
which  led  the  Athenians  to  ingage  in  it.  Notwith- 
standing that  calamity,  beyond  human  prudence 
to  foresee,  which  had  so  reduced  the  strength  of 
the  commonwealth ;  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
those  talents  which  had  prepared  its  resources  during 
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CHAP,  peace,  and  directed  them  during  the  two  first  years 
y^^J^^^  of  hostility ;  Athens  was  advancing  toward  a  supe- 
riority which  promised,  under  able  conduct  m  the 
administration,  to  be  decisive.  Indeed  the  cnei^ 
of  the  Athenian  government,  directed  for  near  a 
century  by  a  succession  of  men  of  uncommon  abili- 
ties, >vas  so  put  into  train,  that  notwithstanding  the 
inferiority  of  the  present  leaders,  it  was  scarcely 
perceived  to  slacken.  Democracy,  tho  a  wretched 
regulator,  is  a  powerful  spring.  The  highest  offices 
in  Athens  were  now  open  to  the  lowest  people. 
Great  competition  of  course  arose  ;  and  one  conse- 
quence was,  that  men  of  rank  and  education,  how- 
ever imambitious,  were  forced  to  put  themselves 
forward  in  public  business,  that  they  might  avoid 
being  trodden  upon  by  their  inferiors*  Thus  Ni- 
cias  seems  to  have  been  rather  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances, than  induced  by  his  own  inclination, 
to  accept  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  had  succeeded  Pericles  in  the  office  of  com- 
Piat.  Tit  mander-iu'-chief.  Plutarch  says,  that  his  cautious 
temper  led  him  always  to  chuse  commands  where 
success  might  be  certain,  tho  the  glory  would  be 
small  ;  not  from  any  defect  of  personal,  but  of 
political  courage  ;  he  was  less  afraid  of  the  swords 
of  enemies  than  of  the  voices  of  fellowcitizens. 
After  the  reduction  of  Lesbos  he  had  conducted 
the  Athenian  forces  against  a  fortified  ilet,  called 
Minoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Nissea,  the 
sea-port  of  Megara.  It  was  without  much  diffi- 
culty taken,  and  a  garrison  was  left  in  it  The 
purpose  was  to  prevent  any  future  surprize,  like 
that  lately  attempted  upon  Peirasus,  and  to  curb 
more  effectually  die  Megarian  privateers;  which, 
notwithstanding  the  lookout  from  Salamis,  annoyed 
the  Athenian  trade. 
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'  In  the  present  summer  it  was  determined  to 
send  out  two  expeditions.  Having  Recovered  the 
princq)al  of  those  dependencies  in  Thrace,  whose 
revolt  had  given  rise  to  the  war,  having  checked 
defection  in  Asia  by  the  severe  punishment  of  the 
Lesbians,  having  learnt  to  despise  the  ravage  of 
Attica,  and,  safe  within  their  walls,  possessing  a 
navy  that  commanded  the  seas,  the  Athenians  had 
leisure  and  means  to  prosecute  offensive  operations. 
Nicias,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  went  to  the  i.  a!T»i. 
iland  of  Melos ;  whose  people,  a  Lacedaemonian 
colony,  tho  through  dread  of  the  naval  force  of 
Athens  they  had  avoided  acting  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  yet  rejected  the  Athenian  alliance,  and 
refused  to  pay  tribute.  It  was  expected  that  the 
waste  of  their  lands  would  have  brought  them  to 
submission  ;  but  the  Melians  shutting  thfmselves 
within  their  walls,  with  a  declared  determination 
not  to  treat,  the  tedious  business  of  a  siege  vras 
postponed  for  another  enterprize,  which  had  been 
concerted  before  the  fleet  left  Attica.  Passing  to 
Oropus,  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  Nicias  landed 
his  forces  by  night,  and  marched  immediately  to 
Tanagra,  where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  strength 
of  Athens,  under  Hipponicus  son  of  Callias,  and 
Eurymedon  son  of  Thucles,  whose  conduct  at  Cor- 
cyra,  it  appears,  had  not  displeased  the  people  his 
soverein.  The  day  was  spent  in  ravaging  the  Ta* 
nagraean  lands.  On  the  following  day  the  Tana- 
grsans,  reinforced  by  a  small  body  of  Thebans, 
ventured  an  action,  but  were  defeated.  Erecting 
then  their  trophy,  the  forces  under  Hipponicus  and 
Eurymedon  marched  back  for  Athens,  and  the 
others  to  their  ships.  Nicias  proceeded  with  the 
fleet  to  the  Locrian  coast,  plundered  and  wasted 
what  was  readily  within  reach^  and  then  he  also 
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CHAP,  returned  home.     The  expedition  indeed  seems  to 

^^^^^  have  had  no  great  object  Apparently  the  principal 
purpose  was  to  acquire  a  little  popularity  to  the 
leaders,  and  obviate  clamor  against  them,  by  re- 
taliating the  evils  of  invasion  on  those  of  their  ene- 
mies who  were  most  within  reach,  and  by  holding 
out  the  recompense  of  pillage  to  gratify  the  vulgar 
mind. 

Thncyd.        The  purpose  of  the  other  expedition  was  to  sup- 

'  port  the  allies,  and  extend  the  influence  of  Athens, 

in  the  western  parts  of  Greece  ;  a  service  on  which 

a  squadron  had  been  employed  every  summer  from 

c  7.  the  beginning  of  the  wan  Fhormion,  during  his 
command  on  that  station,  had  so  indeared  himself 
to  the  Acarnanians,  that  they  particularly  requested 
his  son,  or  at  least  some  relation,  for  his  successor. 
A  petition  so  honorable  to  so  deserving  an  officer 
was  not  denied.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  war, 
Asopius  son  of  Fhormion  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ships.  With 
these  he  successfully  ravaged  the  coast  of  Laconia, 
and  then,  according  to  his  orders,  sending  home 
the  greater  part,  proceeded  with  twelve  to  his  sta- 
tion at  Naupactus.  Anxious,  on  his  arrival  there, 
to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  preference  given  to 
a  son  of  Fhormion,  he  seems  to  have  undertaken 
what  his  force  was  unequal  to  ;  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  against  (Eniadse,  he  lost  his  life  in 
an  attack  upon  Leucas.  In  the  next  year  we  find 
the  command  committed  to  Nicostratus,  who,  with 
only  twelve  triremes  had  distinguished  himself  so 

c.  91,  advantageously  in  the  Corcyraean  sedition,  and  in 
action  with  the  Feloponnesian  fleet.  Thirty  were 
now  sent  to  Naupactus,  under  Demosthenes  son  of 
Alcisthenes. 
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Demosthenes  began  operatioiis  by  the  surprize 
of  £llomenus,  a  port  of  the  Leucadian  territory,  _  _ 
whose  garrison  he  put  to  the  sword ;  and  then,  Thucyd. 
collecting  the  allies  of  those  parts,  Acamanians,  Za- 
cynthians,  and  Cephallenians,  in  addition  to  the, 
Naupactian  Messenians,  who  were  in  effect  Athe- 
nian subjects,  and  obtaining  fifteen  triremes  from 
Corcyra,  he  proceeded  against  Leucas  itself.  The 
Leucadians,  unable  to  resist  such  a  force  in  the 
field,  abandoned  their  territory  to  its  ravages,  and 
confined  themselves  within  their  walls.  The  Acar- 
nanians  were  highly  desirous  to  reduce  a  cit}'  per*- 
petually  hostile  to  them,  and  situate  in  a  manner 
within  their  country.  But,  before  the  siege  could 
be  formed,  Demosthenes  was  allured  by  a  more 
splendid,  tho  far  more  hazardous  project,  sug^sted 
by  the  Naupactian  Messenians.  » 

iEtolia  was  a  much  more  formidable  foe  to  Nau- 
pactus  than  Leucas  to  Acamania.  Alwa3rs  nuni- 
bered  among  the  members  of  the  Greek  nation,  yet 
even  in  that  age,  when  science  and  art  were  ap- 
proaching meridian  splendor  in  Attica,  scarcely 
sixty  miles  from  their  borders,  the  j£tolians  were 
a  most  rude  people.  Since  the  Trojan  war,  barba*- 
rism  rather  than  civilization  seems  to  have  gained 
among  them.  They  lived  scattered  in  unfortified 
villages :  they  spoke  a  dialect  scarcely  intelligible 
to  the  other  Greeks  ;  and  one  clan  of  them  at  least, 
the  Eurytanian,  was  said  to  feed  on  raw  flesh :  c.  9s. 
they  used  only  light  arms  ;  yet  their  warlike  cha- 
racter was  high.  The  Messenians  urged,  that  this 
hostile  people  might  be  subdued  with  the  force  now 
collected  ;  and  then  nothing  would  remain,  in  that 
part  of  the  continent,  able  to  oppose  the  confede- 
rate arms.  Not  only  these  arguments  ingaged  the 
attention  of  Demosthenes,  but  the  view  which  they 
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CHAP,  opened  led  him  to  fonn  a  more  extensive  plan. 
^^'  Having  reduced  iEtolia,  he  thought  he  should 
be  able,  without  other  forces  than  those  within 
his  command,  to  penetrate  through  the  Ozoli- 
an  Locris,  and,  keeping  the  impassable  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus  on  the  right,  traverse  the  high 
lands  as  far  as  Cytinion  in  Doris.  Hence  the 
descent  would  be  easy  into  Phocis,  whwe  people 
he  hoped,  from  of  old  friendly  to  Athens,  would 
zealously  join  him  with  their  forces  ;  for  they  had 
been  withheld  from  the  Athenian  confederacy  only 
by  their  situation,  surrounded  by  the  allies  of  the 
Peloponnesians ;  and  if  a  party  adverse  to  the  Athe- 
nian interest  should  now  prevail  among  them,  he 
could  easily  restore  the  superiority  to  its  friends. 
Arrived  in  Phocis,  he  should  be  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia]^  and  assisted  by  the  Phocian  forces,  he 
could  make  such  a  diversion  on  the  northern  or 
xfrestem  frontier  of  that  powerful  hostile  proWnce, 
that,  with  due  cooperation  from  Athens,  and  some 
assistance  from  a  party  favoring  democracv,  which 
was  to  be  found  in  every  Grecian  state,  tircre  was 
no  degree  of  success  against  the  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth  in  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  to 
which  it  might  not  lead. 

In  the  opinion  of  Thucydides,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  manner  of  a  writer  so  cautious  of  declaring 
an  opinion,  the  enterprize  was  ably  projected ;  but 
•obstacles  occurred,  against  the  projector's  hopes. 
The  Acamanians,  disappointed  in  their  own  views 
and  offended  at  the  preference  apparently  given  to 
die  Messenians,  refused  to  join  in  it.  The  Corc3rrae- 
ans,  whose  government,  pressed  by  a  domestic  ene- 
my, could  ill  spare  any  part  of  its  strength,  took  the 
opportunity  of  example  for  returning  home.     The 
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■CephaUtnktfis,  ZacynthianS)  ud  Mtfiscnifuis  re- 
mained ;  apparently  all  together  no  great  force,  and 
.the  Ajthenian  infantry  were  only  three  hundred ;  but 
the  Ozolian  Locnans  of  (Eneon,  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  iE^toUans,  were  ready  to  join  in  any  attempt 
against  them  ;  and  their  intimate  knowlege  of  the 
country,  and  practice  in  war  with  the  people,  inade 
their  assi^^ce  particularly  valuable.  The  Messq- 
nians  moreover,  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
strength  of  iEtolia,  and  were  likely  to  be  the  great- 
est sufibrers  from  a  miscarriage  of  the  undertaking, 
persevered  in  recommending  it;  and  Demosthenes 
was  unwilling  to  giv^p  up  a  favorite  project,  with 
opportunities  which  might  not  recur.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly determined  that  the  siege  of  Leucas  should 
be  postponed,  and  that  the  forces  under  the  Athe- 
nian general  should  enter  ^tolia  by  the^  nearest 
way  from  (Eneon,  while  the  (Eneonians  took  a  cir« 
cuit  to  meet  him  in  the  interior  country.  ' 

The  army  of  Demosthenes  was  so  little  nume-  Thncyd. 
rous,  that  the  whole  passed  a  night  in  the  precinct  **  ^*  ^*  ^* 
of  the  temple  of  Nemeian  Jupiter,  on  the  borders  of 
Locris,  where,  according  to  report  current  in  the 
country,  the  poet  Hesiod  died.     Nevertheless,  no 
force  appearing  in  the  field  capable  of  opposing 
him,  the  three  towns  of  Potidanium,  Crocylium, 
and  Tichium,  were  taken  in  as  many  days;  and    . 
plunder  was  collected  to  such  an  amount  as  to  in* 
fluence  the  decision  of  future  measures.    It  was 
sent  to  Eupolium  in  Locris,  while  the  army  remain- 
ed at  Tichium.    As  soon  as  it  was  safely  lodged,  c  97. 
pursuing  still  the  advice  of  the  Messenians,  without 
waiting  for  the  Locrians,  who  had  not  yet  joined 
him,  Demosthenes  proceeded  .to  ^gidum,  which 
was  abandoned  on  his  approach,  and  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  empty  town. 

VOL.  II.  60 
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CHAP.       He  was  now  in  a  nKmntainous  and  woody  conn- 
^^-     try,  fall  of  defiles,  with  his  little  army  consisting 


Thucjd.    almost  wholly  of  heavy^armed  infantry*    Meanwhile 
'    &     *  the  ^tdians,  who  hsKi  early  gathered  his  intenticm 
1. 4.  c.  so.  j^jjj  jjjj  preparations,  and  who,  by  the  time  he  pass- 
1. 3.  c  96  ^^  ^^-^  frontier,  had  already  collected  their  forces 
from  the  most  distant  parts,  arrived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  iEgitinm.     Well  knowing  their  advantage, 
they  would  come  to  no  regular  ingagement ;  but 
occupying  the  heights  around,  made  desultory  at- 
tacks upon  the  allied  army  in  various  parts,  running 
down  the  hills,  throwing  their  darts,  retiring  when- 
ever the  enemy  advanced,  pvsuing  when  they  re- 
tired, and,  both  in  pursuit  and  in  retreat,  possessing, 
with  their  light  armor,  certain  advantage* 

Demosthenes  had  now-  to  regret  that  he  had  not 
waited  &e  arrival  of  his  Locrian  allies,  armed  like 
the  ^tolians,  and  accustomed  to  contend  with  them 
In  their  desultory  mode  of  action.  As  long  as  the 
c,  98.  few  bowmen  of  his  army  had  a  supply  of  arrows, 
wherever  they  could  give  their  assistance,  their  wea- 
pons, of  longer  flight,  kept  off  the  enemy,  &1  armed 
.  for  defence.  But  when,  at  length,  all  were  worn  with 
long  exertion,  and  their  arrows  were  nearly  spent, 
their  commander  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
presently  they  dispersed,  each  to  seek  safety  as  he 
might.  The  heavy^armed  then,  unable  to  stand 
the  darts  of  die  JEtolians,  whom,  with  their  wea- 
pons, they  could  not  reach,  had  no  resource  but  in 
hasty  retreat.  Pursued  by  active  men,  practised 
in  running  among  rocks  and  mountains,  many  were 
killed.  A  M essenian,  on  whom  they  had  principally 
depended  as  thdx  guide  in  this  wild  and  rough 
country,  veas  among  those  who  early  fell.  Some 
then  strayed  into  impassable  dells,  and,  a  considera- 
ble body  entering  a  pathless  wood,  the  ^tolians  set 
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fire  to  it|  and  all  were  destroj^.  Oder  was  now  sect. 
totally  lost,  and  every  form  of  flight  and  oi  destruc-  ,^^^^1^ 
tion^  says  the  cotemporary  historian,  was  experienced 
by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies*  Procles,  the 
second  in  command,  was  killed,  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty  of  the  three  hundred  heavy-armed  Athe- 
nians ;  and  of  all  the  youth  of  Athens  who  fell  in 
Ac  whole,  war,  continues  the  histcx-ian,  those  were 
the  prime.  Of  the  allies  also  a  large  propordcm 
were  slain.  The  survivors,  with  difficulty  reaching 
the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from 
the  place  of  action,  i»x>oeeded  to  CEneon.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  being  obtained  for  burial, 
throng  the  usual  ceremonies,  those  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  carried  to  Athens  by  the  returning  fleet ; 
but  the  unfortunate  commander,  fearing  to  meet  the 
anger  of  his  sovarein  the  Ath^an  people,  remained 
at  Naupactus. 

A  circumstance  which,  in  the  eye  of  dispassion-  rhatjA. 
ate  reason,  must  tend  to  justify  die  attempt  of  De-  i-^^cioo. 
mosthenes,  would  perhaps  inhanoe,  at  least  in  the 
moment,  the  indignation  of  an  ill-infcmned  public. 
The  i£tidians  had  sent  three  ambassadors,  one  from 
each  of  their  principal  clans,  to  Corinth  and  Lace- 
dmnon,  to  request  assistance  against  the  common 
enemy;  jMroposing,  as  their  particular  object,  to 
take  Naupactus,  which  would  deprive  the  Athe- 
nians of  their' best  means  for  keeping  a  fleet  in  the 
weatem  seas.  The  success  obtained  against  De- 
mosthenes appear^  to  have  obviated  former  scruples, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  fgratify  the  iEtolians ;  but 
whether  the  jealousy  of  the  kings  or  of  the  people 
was  die  obstacle,  tii^re  seems  to  have  been  always 
a  difficulty  in  sending  out  a  Lacedannonian  force 
otherwise  than  under  royal  command.  The  busi- 
ness of  .£tolia  not  being  thought  of  importance 
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CHAP,   enough  to  require  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  no 
^^^^^^  Jjacedaemonian  troops  were  sent :  a  body  of  three 
thousand  of  the  allies  only,  were  toward  atttmnn 
assembled  at  Delphi ;  but  these  were  placed  un- 
der the  orders  of  three  Spartans,  Eurylodius,  Ma- 
carius,  and  Menedasus. 
Thncjrd.        The  Ozolian  Locrians,  whose  country  lay  be- 
).3.c.ioi.  j^^j^  Delphi  and  iEtolia,  were  then  in  alliance 
with  Athens.    But  the  people  of  Amphissa,  one 
of  the  principal  towns,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
attack  from  the   Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and 
still  more  apprehensive  of  any  interest  whicii  their 
neighbors  and  inveterate  enemies,  the  Phodans, 
might  acquire  with  the  Lacedaemonian  comman- 
ders, proposed  to  Eurylochus  to  ingage  in  alliance 
with  Lacedaemon ;  and  assured  him  that  he  might 
make  a  readier  acquisition  of  all  the  Ozolian  Lo- 
cris,  so  litde  firm  was  it  in  the  Athenian  int^iest, 
by  negotiation  than  by  arms.     The  propossd  per- 
fectly suiting  the  views  of  the  Spartan  general, 
he  sent  ministers  through  all  the  Locrian  towns. 
The  narrow  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Locris  was 
at  this  time  divided  between  no  less  than  thir- 
teen republics.     Urged  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Peloponnesian   arms,    ready  to    fall    upon   diem, 
and  by  both  the  example  and  the  persuasion  of 
die  Amphissians,  eight  of  these  acceded  to  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy.      Of  the  remainder, 
the  Olpaaans  gave  hostages  as  pledges  that  diey 
would  commit  no  hostility  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  but  refused  to  ingage  in  offensive  alliance 
against  the  Athenians.     The  Hyasans  refused  even 
to  give  hostages,  tiH  the  Peloponnesian  forces  en- 
tered their  territory  and  took  one  of  their  villages. 
The  (Eneonians  and  l^upolitans   pereevering   in 
fidelity  to  their   ingagements  with  Athens    and 
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with  their  neighbors  of  Naufiactus,  thek  towns   sbct. 
were  attacked  and  taken.     The  hostages  being  ...^ppJ^J;^ 
^en  sent  to  Cytinion  in  Doris,  and  the  ^tolian  Thacyd. 
forces  having  joined  the  Peloponnesian,  Eurylo- 
chus  entered   the    Naupactian   territory,   ravaged 
the  whole,  and  took  the  suburbs  of  Naupactus, 
which    were    unfortified.      Postponing   then    the 
siege  of  the  town,   he  proceeded  to  the  easier 
conquest  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Molycrei- 
um,  a  Corinthian  colony,  but  long  since  subject 
to  Athens. 

Demosthenes,  living  as  a  private  individual  at 
Naupactus,  saw  with  the  utmost  anxiety  these 
consequences  of  his  rash  enterprize.  Uncom- 
missioned he  went  into  Acamania ;  and,  tho  at 
first  ill  received,  he  persevered  in  apology,  .re- 
monstrance, and  solicitation,  till  he  obtained  a 
thousand  heavy-armed  Acamanians,  with  whom 
he  passed  by  sea  to  Naupactus.  The  principal 
hope  of  taking  the  place  having  been  founded  on 
the  extent  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  dispro- 
portionate smallness  of  the  garrison,  this  season- 
able reinforcement  gave  it  security;  for  block- 
ade by  land  would  be  nugatory  against  a  town 
open  to  the  sea,  of  which  the  Athenians  were 
masters. 

The  disappointment  on  this  occasion  was  les- 
sened to  Eurylochus  by  greater  views  offering  in 
another  quarter.  Minbters  from  Ambracia  had 
solicited  his  assistance  for  the .  conquest  of  the 
Amphilochian  Argos.  Success,  they  urged,  would 
be  attended  with  the  immediate  submission  of  all 
Ampkilochia;  Acamania  might  then  be  attacked 
with  advantage ;  and  the  consequence,  reasonably 
to  be  hoped  for,  would  be  the  acquisition  of  all 
that  part  of .  the  continent  to  the  jLaceda^tnonian 
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OHAF.  QonfcdeiMy.    Euryloohua  acceded  to  die  piopo- 
^^^^^  sal^    andy    withdiawing   his    focces   into    iBtfeoUa, 
waited  there^  while  the  Ambraciots  shoidd  pre- 
pare for  the  execution  of  their  part  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 
Thnejd.       Atttunui  was  already  advanced,  when  a  body 
I.3.C.105.  ^  three  thousand  Ambmcian   heavy '*armed  fixk 
entered  Argeia  (so  the  territory  of  the  Aa(iirf|ilo- 
chiui  ArgoB  was  called)  and  seized  Olpee^  a  strong 
fortress  iqK>n  a  hill  close  upon  the  gulph,  belongs 
ing  to  the  Acamanians,  but  little  more  than  Aree 
miles  irom  Argos.     Intelligence  was  immediately 
communicated  through  Acamania,  and  the  force 
of  the  country  was  assembled;  part  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Ai^s,    part  was  stationed  at 
Creoe  in  Amphilochia,   to  wat^  the  approach 
of  Euxylochus,  which  the  motions  on  all  sides 
^   had.  given  reason  to  expect*    At  the  same  time 
dispatch^  were  sent  to  Aristoteles  son  q[  Timo- 
crates,  then  commanding  the  Athenian  squadroa 
in  the  western    seas,  requesting    succouri    bul^ 
such  was   the   opinicm  which    the    Acanumiana 
held   of  Demosdienes,    notwithstanding  his  de- 
feat in  ^tolia,  notwithstanding  the  offence  they 
had  taken  at  him,  and  while  he  was  yet  afraid 
to  meet  the  judgement    of  the  despotic  multi- 
tnde  in  his  own  country,  in  this  criticsl  moment 
they  sent  him  an  invitation  to  take  the  office  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  all  the  Acar- 
uanian  republics.      This  remarkable  fact,  highly 
hon(M*able  to  Demosthenes,  proyes  more  thaa  diat 
he  was  personally  respected  among  the  Aosma* 
nians.     Their  country  was  nearly  equal  in  exteitf 
to   Attica,  and  perhaps   proportionally   popidous 
in    free    subjects,  tho  not  in  slaves;  but  being 
divided  among  a  number  of  village  repuUics,  no 
man  could  have  either  the  education  of  Atheni* 
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ans  of  rank,  or  that  acquaintatice  with  ptffalic  sect. 
busmess  upon  a  great  scale,  which  the  Athenians  ,^!^^:;^^ 
m  office  acquired.  Hence,  in  a  great  measttf^, 
the  admitted  superiority  of  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaamonians,  to  the  other  Greeks;  and  hence 
the  Acamanians  felt  the  want  of  a  man  better 
educated,  and  better  initiated  in  public  bu»ness 
than  anj  among  themsdves,  to  take,  in  the  pre- 
sent moment  of  danger,  the  supreme  direction 
of  then*  affairs. 

EurjHlochus,  upon  receiving  information  of  the  xhncyd. 
movement  of  the  Ambraciots,  crossed  the  Ache-  i-3.c*i06. 
lous,   and  hastened  through  Acamania.     Avoid- 
ing the  towns,  he  passed  unnoticed  through  the 
country,  now  deserted,  the  men  being  with  the 
army,  the  women  in  the  fortified  places,  till  he 
reached  Agrais,  a  detached  district,  occupied  by 
an  -Stolian  tribe.      Thence    proceeding  over  an  strabo,i. 
imcultivated  mountainous  tract,  and  evading  thus  ^•p-'^- 
the  body  of  Acamanians  appointed  to  watch  his 
entrance  into  Amphilochia,  he  descended  by  night 
mto  Argeia,  passed  unperceived  between  the  town 
t>f  Argos  and  the  Acamanian  camp,  and  joined 
the  Ambraciots  in  Olp®.     Strong  with  this  junc- 
tion, he  moved  next  morning,  and  chose  a  situa- 
tion not  far  distant,  where  he  incamped. 

Aristoteles  meanwhile,  with  his  squadron  of^jj^^y^^ 
twenty  ships,  arrived  in  die  Ambmcian  gulph,  i.3.c.i07, 
accompanied  by  Demosthenes,  who  brought  a 
small  reinforcement  to  the  landforce^  two  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  Messenians,  and  sixty  Athenian 
bowmen.  The  whole  strength  of  Acamania  was 
already  collected  at  Argos,  with  only  a  small  body 
of  Amphilochians,  of  whom  the  greater  part, 
friendly  to  the  Athenian  interest,  were  withheld 
by  the  Ambraciots.    Invited  by  the  Acamanians 
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CHAP,  only,  Demosthenes  was  now  electee}  comnuiader- 
^^^[^  in-chief. of  ail  the  allied  forces;  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  by  common  consent,  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.    The  army  in  consequence  moved 
toward  01pe»,    and    Demosthenes    incamped    on 
gnHiad  divided  only  by  a  deep  valley  from  the 
camp  of  £)urylochus« 
Thncyd.        Thus  situated^  both  armies  rested  five  days,  and 
107^  108.   on  the  sucth  both  prepared  for  batde.     Demosthe- 
nes had  observed  that  the   enemy  outnumbered 
him,  ai^d,  to  prevent  being  surrounded,  he  placed 
four  hundred  heavy  apd  as  many  light-armed  Acar- 
Jianians  in  a  hollow  covered  with  bushes,  whence 
they  would  have  opportunity  to  attack,  in  the  rear, 
that  extreme  of  the  enemy's  Une  which  would 
overstretch  his  flank*     The  Messeiuans  were  placed 
in  the  right,   with  a  few  Athenians,  apparently 
from  the  fleet,  with  whom  he  took  post  himself. 
The  Anjphilochiana^  who  were  not  regular  heavy- 
armed,   but  used  javelins,   were  mixed  with  the 
Acamanians  in   the  rest  of   the  line  ;    the  Ar- 
gians  are  not  mentioned,  few  of  them  probably 
being  to  be  spared  from  the  garrison  of  their  town. 
On  the  other  side  Eurylochus,  with  a  chosen  body, 
took  the  left  of  his  line,  against  Demosthenes  and 
the  Messenians  :  the  Mantineians  were  posted  next 
to  him ;  the  other  Peloponnesians  were  mixed  with 
the  Ambraciots ;  who,  being  a  Corinthian  colony, 
preserved  the  Peloponnesian  arms  and  discipline, 
and  were.e^eemed  the  best. soldiers  of  that  part  of 
the  continent. 

The  armies  meedng,  the  Peloponnesian  left  out- 
stretching the  right  of  the  enemy,  was  wheeling  to 
attack  their  flank,  when  they  were  themselves  at- 
tacked in  the  rear  by  the  Acarnanians  from  the 
ambush.    £urylochus  was  killed  ;  the  Peloponne- 
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sians  about  him,  panic-struck,  fled ;  and  this  imme-  sect. 
diate  defeat  of  what  was  reputed  the  firmest  part  v^pI^I;^^ 
of  the  army,  spred  dismay  as  far  as  the  knowlege 
of  it  was  communicated.  Demosthenes  profited 
from  the  opportunity,  the  Messenians  In  particular 
seconding  him  with  a  valor  worthy  of  the  fame  of 
their  antient  heroes  ;  and  quickly  the  left  and 
center  of  the  enemy  were  completely  routed,  the 
Mantineians  only  retreating  into  Olp©  in  some 
order.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Ambraciots  and 
others,  who  held  the  right  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army,  had  defeated  the  Acamanians  opposed  to 
them,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Argos.  Here  however 
the  flying  troops  found  refuge,  while  the  conquer- 
ors, returning  totward  the  field  of  battle,  were 
attacked  by  superior  numbers,  and,  not  without 
considerable  loss,  joined  their  defeated  comrades  in 
OlpJB.  The  slaughter  of  the  Peloponnesian  army 
altogether  was  very  great,  and,  of  the  three  Spartan 
generals,  Menedaeus  only  survived. 

By  the  unforeseen  train  of  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  battle,  and  much  by  the  activity  and 
able  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  both  in  previous 
measures  and  in  the  action  itself,  the  face  of 
things  was  now  completely  changed  in  the  west- 
ern country  ;  the  Athenian  afiairs  were  at  once 
restored,  as  if  the  disaster  in  iCtolia  had  never 
happened;  and  instead  of  gaining  Naupactus, 
lately  considered  as  the  last  refuge  of  the  Athe- 
nian interest  in  those  parts,  the  Peloponnesian 
cause  was  in  a  far  worse  situation  than  before  any 
force  from  Peloponnesus  was  sent  into  the  coun- 
try. Menedaeus,  with  whom  the  command  ofrhucyd.!. 
the  defeated  army  remained,  was  at  a  loss  for  ^'  ^'  ^^®' 
measures.  He  had  force  indeed  sufficient  to  de- 
fend the  fortress  he  held,  but  means  were  wanting 
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CHAP,  to  subsist  there.  He  had  no  stores,  and  by  land 
^^*  ,  a  victorious  army,  by  sea  the  Athenian  fleet,  ex- 
cluded supplies.  On  the  day  after  the  battte 
therefore,  when  he  applied  for  leave  to  bury  the 
dead,  he  sent  proposals  for  surrendering  Olpse, 
upon  condition  of  having  safe  passage  for  his 
troops  to  their  several  homes.  Leave  to  bury 
the  dead  was  readily  granted ;  the  rest  was  open- 
ly refused ;  but  assurance  was  secretly  given,  that 
the  Peloponnesians  might  depart  in  safety,  if  they 
would  go  quietly  and  quickly.  In  this  Demos- 
thenes and  the  Acarnanian  chiefs  had  two  ob- 
jects ;  to  have  the  Ambraciots,  and  the  mercenary 
troops  in  their  service,  at  mercy ;  and  to  weaken 
the  Peloponnesian  interest  in  those  parts,  by  ren- 
dering the  Peloponnesian  name,  and  particulariy 
the  Lacedaemonian,  odious  for  self-interestedness 
and  treachery.  Menedasus  did  not  scrapie  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions  :  the  dead  Were  hastily  buried ; 
and  then  the  Peloponnesians,  of  whom  the  Manti- 
neians  were  the  largest  surviving  portion,  went 
out  in  small  parties,  under  pretence  of  gathering 
herbs  and  firewood.  The  Ambraciots  and  others, 
as  soon  as  it  was  observed  that  all  the  Peloponne- 
sians had  quitted  the  place,  and  were  already  at  a 
distance,  in  great  alarm  followed,  in  hope  to  over- 
take them.  The  Acamanians  from  their  camp 
perceiving  this,  without  waiting  for  orders,  imme- 
diately pursued  equally  Peloponnesians  and  Am- 
braciots ;  and  when  their  commanders  interfered, 
some  went  so  far  as  to  throw  darts  at  them,  sup- 
posing the  public  interest  betrayed.  The  matter 
being  however  at  length  explained,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, where  they  could  be  with  certainty  dis- 
tinguished, were  permitted  to  pass  unmolested. 
But  much    doubt  arose,    and   much  contention. 
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ivhich  were  Peloponnesians;  for  the  Ambraciots   sect. 
retained  so  nearly  the  armor,  habit,  and  speech  „^J^l^ 
of  their  mother-countiy,   that  the  discrimination 
was  difficult     About  two  hundred  were  killed; 
the  rest  reached  Agrais,  whose  prince,  Salynthius, 
gave  them  a  kind  reception. 

The  administration  of  Ambracia,  on  receiving  ^uJ!*^!!©!* 
intelligence  that  their  troops*  were  possessed  of 
Olpae,  had  hastened  to  support  them  with  their 
whole  remaining  strength.  Ignorant  of  what  had 
since  passed,  they  had  already  entered  Amphi- 
lochia,  when  information  of  their  march  was 
brought  to  Demosthenes.  Immediately  that  ge-  c.  iit« 
neral  sent  a  strong  detachment  of  Acarnanian 
troops  to  preoccupy  the  defiles  of  the  highlands, 
which  the  enemy  must  cross  to  enter  the  plain  of 
Argeia.  A  few  miles  from  Olpae  were  two  lofty 
hills,  called  Idomene,  at  the  highest  of  which  the 
detachment  arrived  by  night,  unperceived  by  the 
Ambraciots,  who  were  incamped  on  the  other  hill. 
Demosthenes,  after  having  made  the  remainder 
of  his  army  take  refreshment,  marched  in  the 
evening  in  two  divisions;  one  of  which  he  led 
himself  by  the  plain,  the  other  he  sent  over  the 
Amphilochian  mountains.  About  daybreak  both 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Ambraciots,  who  were 
still  at  their  rest.  Demosthenes  had  formed  his 
advanced  guard  of  Me&senians;  who,  speaking 
the  Doric  dialect,  deceived  the  Ambraciot  out- 
guards,  while  it  was  yet  too  dark  to  see  distinctly, 
so  as  to  pass  /or  their  own  people  from  Olpas. 
The  surprize  was  in  consequence  complete,  and 
the  rout  immediate.  Great  slaughter  was  made 
on  the  spot ;  the  fugitives  sought  the  highlands : 
but  the  roads  were  preoccupied  by  the  Acamani* 
ans  of  the  advanced  detachment;  and  the  light* 
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CHAP,  armed  Amphilochians,  among  their  own  mcnjn- 
^^^^]^  tains^  were  terrible  in  pursuit  of  the  Ambraciots, 
ignorant  of  the  country,  and  inciunbered  with 
their  panoply.  Some  who  had  made  toward  the 
gulph,  seeing  the  Athenian  triremes  close  in  with 
the  shore,  swam  to  them ;  in  the  ui^ency  of  the 
moment,  says  Thucydides,  chusing  to  receive  their 
death  from  Grecian  foes,  rather  than  from  the  bar* 
barous,  and  most  inveterately  hostile  Amphilochi^ 
ans.  As  if  blushing  to  declare  in  express  terms 
their  catastrophe,  the  historian  adds  no  more  than 
that  a  verj'  small  portion  only  of  the  defeated  ar- 
my escaped  to  Ambracia* 

Next  day  a  herald  arrived  from  the  Ambraciots, 
who  had  escaped  with  the  Peloponnesians  from 
Olpse  into  Agrais,  for  leave  to  bury  those  who 
Thneyd.!.  had  been  killed  on  that  occasion.  Ignorant  of 
3.C.  113.  y^j^g^j  jjg^^  since  passed,  and  astonished  at  the 
number  of  his  slaughtered  fellowcitizens,  whom 
he  saw  lying  scattered  over  the  country,  he  was 
so  overwhelmed  with  grief,  on  being  informed 
of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  that  he  returned 
without  executing  his  commission.  During  the 
whole  war,  says  Thucydides,  no  Grecian  ci^ 
suffered  equally,  within  so  short  a  time  ;  and 
could  Demosthenes  have  persuaded  the  Acama- 
nians  and  Amphilochians  to  march. immediately  to 
Ambracia,  it  must  have  yielded  to  the  first  as- 
sault. But  a  just' jealousy  in  their  chiefs  pre- 
vented. While  there  were  cities,  in  those  parts^ 
connected  with  the  Peloponnesians,  the  Acarpa- 
nians  would  be  necessary  allies  to  the  Athenians, 
and  would  be  treated  with  deference ;  but  when 
nothing  remained  adverse  to  the  Athenian  inte- 
rest, they  would  not  long  avoid  the  fate  of  so 
many  other  states,  once  allies,  but  now  subject  to 
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the  despotic  rule  of  the  Athenian  pedple.     Wm-    sect, 
ter  was    approaching,    the    season  of  rest  from  ..^^^J^ 
warfare  ;  so,  after  dividing  the  spoil,  of  which  a  J^^^^{^ 
third  was  allotted  to  Athens,  they  dispersed  to  *  *  ' 
their  several   homes.      Demosthenes,    no   longer 
fearing  to  meet  his  fellowcitizens,   carried  with 
him  three  hundred  panoplies,  selected  from  the 
spoil  of  the  enemy,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the 
army,  as  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  merit  of 
their  general,  which  he  dedicated  in  the  temples 
of  Athens. 

After  the  departure  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
Athenian  fleet,  the  conduct  of  the  Acamanians  was 
directed  by  a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  of  which  we 
cannot  but  wbh  that  Grrecian  history  afforded  more 
examples.  They  permitted  the  refugees  in  Agrai's 
to  pass,  under  assurance  of  safety,  to  (Eneiad®, 
and  thence  to  their  several  homes  ;  and  soon  after 
they  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  for  a  hundred  years,  with  the  Ambra- 
ciots,  including  in  it  the  Amphilochians ;  with 
a  condition,  judiciously  added,  that  neither  the 
Ambraciots  should  be  bound  to  act  offensively 
with  the  Acamanians  against  the  Peloponnesians, 
nor  the  Acarnanians  with  the  Ambraciots  against 
the  Athenians  :  and  the  only  concessions  required 
were,  that  whatever  towns  or  lands  the  Ambraciots 
had  taken  from  the  Amphilochians  should  be  re- 
stored, and  that  the  Ambraciots  should  not  assist 
Anactorium  in  the  war  in  which  it  was  ingaged  ' 

with  Acamania.  This  wise  moderation  of  the 
Acamanians  was  not  without  its  reward.  It  esta- 
blished for  a  long  time,  in  their  part  of  the  continent, 
not  perfect  peace,  but  more  quiet  than  was  usual 
among  the  Grecian  republics ;  and  it  tended  to  fix  J^^^Va 
upon  them  that  character  of  benevolence  and  up-     ^' 
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rightnessy  by  which  we  find  they  were  long  honor- 
ably distinguished,  and  for  which  they  were  respect- 
ed throughout  the  Greek  nation. 
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The  Athenians  were  now  so  familiarized  to  the 
invasion  and  waste  of  Attica,  and  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  confinement  within  their  fortifications, 
which  experience  would  teach  to  alleviate,  that  the 
eloquence  and  authority  of  Pericles  had  ceased  to 
be   necessary  for  persuading  to  bear  them.     The 
want  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  want  of  his  authority, 
were  however  felt  in  the  general  conduct  of  affairs ; 
an  authority  capable  of  controling  every  part  of  the 
administration,  and  of  preserving  concert  and  con- 
sistency throughout.      While  Attica  was,  in  the 
B.C.426.  seventh  year  of  the  war,  a  fifth  time  the  prey  of  the 
p^w^'  J-  Peloponnesian  forces,   now  commanded  by  Agis 
Thacjd.    ^^^S  ^f  Lacedasmon,  the  Athenians,  contrsiry  to  the 
1. 4.  c.  5,   admonition  of  Pericles,  were  looking  after  forein 
conquest.     Instead  of  meerly  inabling  their  Sicilian 
allies  to  support  themselves,  and  preventing  naval 
assistance  to  Peloponnesus  from  their  Sicilian  ene- 
mies, the  experience  of  their  naval  power  led  them 
to  covet  acquisition   in  that  rich   iland,   and  to 
imagine  that  they  might  reduce  the  whole  under 
1.3.0.116.  subjection.     In  Ae  winter  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes 
had  been  preparing  for  that  service,     Pythodorus 
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was  hastened  off,  with  those  first  readj,  to  super*  sect* 
sede  Laches  in  the  command  in  Sicily;  and  in  v^JI^ 
spring  the  larger  number  followed,  under  Eurymc-  j^^"^**- 
don  son  of  Thucles  and  Sophocles  son  of  Sostrati- 
das.  Intelligence  having  been  received  that  the 
city  of  Corcyra  was  reduced  to  extreme  famine  by 
the  expelled  Corcyraeans,  now  masters  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  iland,  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  had 
orders  to  relieve  it,  in  their  way  to  Sicily.  Those 
officers,  and  Pythodorus  also,  were  apparently  of 
the  ten  generals  of  the  establishment.  Demosthe- 
nes was  in  ho  office,  military  or  civil ;  for  under 
the  Athenian  government  no  military  rank  seems 
to  have  been  held  beyond  the  term  for  which  the 
people'  specifically  granted  it.  But  he  was  now 
become  a  favorite  of  the  people  ;  and  irregularities 
of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  been  growing  familiar  in 
the  Athenian  government.  Without  any  public 
character,  and  without  any  military  rank*^,  he  was 
authorized  to  imbark  in  the  fleet  with  Eurymedon 
and  Sophocles,  and,  during  the  circumnavigation 
of  Peloponnesus,  to  employ  its  force,  tho  those 
officers  were  present,  as  he  should  think  proper**. 

No  opportunity  for  any  service,  within  the  plan  of 
Demosthenes,  had  occurred,  when,  off  the  Laconian 
shore,  under  which  description  Thuc)'dides  com- 
monly includes  the  Messenian,  intelligence  was 
met  that  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  had 
sailed  from  Cyllene,  and  was  already  at  Corcyra. 
Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  probably  never  well 

''  We  are  not  accurately  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  joint 
commands,  so  usual  in  the  Athenian  and  other  Grecian  ser- 
vices. Thucydides  suffidently  marks  that  there  was  a  gradation, 
tho  the  inferiors  appear  to  have  had  some  controling  power. 
The  commission  given  to  Demosthenes  was  of  a  different 
kkd. 
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CHAP,  pleased  with  the  unusual  interference  in  their  com- 
^^*     mand,  thought  themselves  now  justified  in  refusing 


to  delay  their  voyage  for  any  operations  on  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus.  Demosthenes  on  the  contraiy, 
claiming  the  authority  committed  to  him  by  the 
Athenian  people,  insisted  that  they  should  stop  at 
Pylus  on  the  Messenian  coast ;  and  when  that  ser- 
vice for  which  he  was  commissioned,  and  which  the 
interest  of  the  commonwealth  required,  was  per- 
formed there,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  proceed 
for  Corcyra.  The  admirals  persisted  in  refusal ; 
but  it  happened  that  a  storm  compelled  them  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  very  port  which  Demostlienes  desired 
to  make. 
Thiicyd.  The  harbor  of  Pylus,  one  of  the  best  of  Greece^ 
it^iJ^'  ^'  was  at  this  time  deserted :  the  ruins  only  of  an  old 
^b.1.7.  castle  remained,  and  the  bordering  country,  to  a 
la  Mor^,  considerable  extent,  was.  uninhabited ;  for  the  Lace- 
parBeUin.  daemonians,  in  conquering  Messenia,  had  acquired 
what,  according  to  their  institutions,  they  could  little 
use.  Here  it  was  the  purpose  of  Demosthenes  to 
fortify  some  advantageous  post,  and  place  in  it  a 
garrison  of  Messenians  from  Naupactus ;  whose 
zeal  in  vindicating  a  possession,  which  they  es- 
teemed of  right  their  own,  would  second  his  views, 
and  whose  Doric  speech  would  give  diem  great  ad- 
vant^ige  for  incursion  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  lands. 
Unable  however  to  persuade  the  generals  at  all  to  co- 
operate with  him,  he  had  recourse  to  a  very  danger- 
ous expedient,  for  which  democracy  gave  licence ;  he 
applied  first  to  the  soldiers  and  then  to  the  officers, 
but  still  in  vain.  A  regular  system  of  military  com- 
mand, under  a  democratical  government,  was  hardly 
possible  ;  and  indeed  due  subordination  appears  to 
have  been,  in  this  age,  nowhere  established  by  law 
among  tlie  Greeks,  excepting  only  the  Lacedaemo- 
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nians.  But  the  military  spirit  of  the  Greek  nation  sect. 
must  have  been  great,  when,  with  subordination  so  ,,^^JI^ 
deficiently  inforced,  and  in  some  cases  so  ill  under- 
stood, a  regularity  of  conduct  so  generally  prevailed, 
that  would  do  credit  to  troops  under  the  severest 
discipline*  It  happened  that  foul  weather,  continu- 
ing, prevented  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Pylus ; 
and  at  length  the  soldiers,  tired  of  inaction,  took  the 
inclination,  for  amusement,  to  construct  the  proposed 
fort.  No  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  work, 
no  tools  were  brought  for  it.  Loose  stones,  found 
about  the  spot,  were  carried  by  hand,  and  laid  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner  ihat  their  acpidental 
form  and  size  permitted :  and  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  mud^  which,  for  want  of  better  means, 
the  soldiers  bore  on  their  backs  ;  bending,  and 
locking  their  hands  behind  them.  The  fancy,  thus 
taken,  grew  into  zeal ;  all  diligence  was  used  to 
render  the  place  defensible  before  it  should  be  at- 
tacked, and  the  greater  part  of  the  circuit  was  strong 
by  nature.  In  six  days  the  rest  was  fortified,  so  far  Thacyd. 
that,  with  the  crews  of  five  triremes,  which  the  ge-  ^'^'^'  •• 
nerals  now  consented  to  leave  at  Pylus,  Demos- 
thenes resolved  to  remain,  while  the  fleet  proceeded 
on  its  destination. 

.  When  the  first  intelligence  of  these  transactions  c.  6. 
arrived  at  Lacedaemon,  the  people  were  celebrating 
one  of  those  religious  festivals  which  so  much  in- 
gaged  the  Greeks.  The  news  gave  little  alarm,  but 
rather  excited  ridicule  :  for,  confident  in  the  supe- 
riority of  their  landforce,  yearly  experienced  in  the 
unopposed  invasion  of  Attica,  the  Lacedaemonians 
could  not  immediately  believe  that  the  Athenians, 
through  any  management,  could  become  formida- 
ble by  land  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  a  fort  raised  in 
six  days,  they  thought,  could  not  cost  the  strength 
VOL.  II.  62 
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CHAP,  ef  Lftcedamion  mudi  time  to  take  saiA  destroy.  The 
^^^^XL/  ^^^^^  intelligence,  however,  carried  to  the  army  in 
Thucjd.    Attica,  made  a  different  impression.    The  invasion 
there,  moreover,  having  been  made  earlier  than  ever 
before,  the  com  of  the  country,  commonly  a  consi- 
liiir  mid-  deraUe  resource  for  subsistence,  was  yet  green ; 
Bi^j.        provisions  began  to  fail,  and  the  weather,  unusuaUy 
stormy  for  the  season,  pressed  them.    After  a  stay 
therefore  of  only  fifteen  days  in  Attica,  Agis  hasten* 
ed  back  into  Peloponnesus. 
Thneyd.        It  was  not  long  before  the  business  of  Pylus  be- 
i*4-  c  8.   g^  ^^  Y^  jj^QP^  seriously  considered  also  at  Lace* 
daemon.    A  fortress  on  their  coast,  occupied  by  an 
enemy  commanding  the  sea,  and  garrisoned  by  men 
connected  by  Uood  with  their  slaves,  of  whom  they 
were,  not  without  cause,  ever  apprehensive,  might 
indeed  give  very  reasonable  alarm ;  and  the  mea- 
sures immediately  taken  in   consequence,  would 
alone  go  far  to  justify  what  had  been  deemed  at  first, 
both  by  friends  and  foes,  the  improvident  and  ex- 
travagant project  of  Demosthenes.    Beside  promo- 
ting the  evacuation  of  Attica,  Corcyra  was  instantly 
relieved,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  being  in  all  haste 
recalled  thence  ;  and,  to  avoid  observation  and  con- 
sequent attack  from  the  Athenian  fleet,  it  was  again 
hauled  across  the  Leucadian  isthmus.     Requisitions 
for  auxiliary  troops  were  at  the  same  time  dispatch- 
ed to  all  the  allies  within  Pelopoimesus ;  and  the 
Spartans  of  the  city  marched  for  Pylus,  while  the 
Lacedamonians  of  the  provincial  towns,  just  re- 
turned froi9  one  expedition,  required  some  time  for 
preparation  to  proceed  on  another. 

The  situation  of  Demosthenes  however  was 
highly  critical.  Already  part  of  the  enemy's  forces 
were  arrived,  to  form  the  siege  of  his  little  garrison, 
when  he  descried  their  fleet  also  approaching.  He 
just  saved  opportunity  for  sending  two  of  his  tri- 
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remes  with  dispatches  to  Eurymedon  at  Zacyntkus^    ^T. 
and  presently  he  was  blockaded  by  land  and  sea.      s^%^ 

It  became  immediately  the  object  of  the  Lacedfle-> 
monians  to  push  their  assaults,  so  as  to  complete 
their  business  before  the  Athenian  fleet  cotild 
arrive  ;  and  this  they  hoped  would  not  be  difficult, 
against  a  fort  so  hastily  constructed^  and  a  garrison 
so  small.  At  any  rate,  however,  they  wished  to 
avoid  a  naval  action,  and  yet  to  keep  the  command 
of  the  harbor ;  and  then  the  fort,  scantily  provided, 
and  cut  off  from  supplies,  could  not  hold  long*. 
The  harbor  of  Pylus,  now  Navarino,  is  a  spacious 
bason  with  two  entrances,  one  at  each  end  of  an 
Hand,  then  called  Sphacteria,  near  tWo  miles  long,  Thucyd. 
uncultivated  and  woody.  The  northern  entrance,  i.4,c.  8. 
near  which  stood  the  Athenian  fort,  barely  admit-  ooUcde 
ted  two  triremes  abreast ;  the  southern  not  tnote  ^^^^jj^jj^ 
than  eight  or  nine.  This  iland  the  Lacedamonians 
occupied  with  a  body  of  troops :  other  troops  they 
disposed  along  the  shore  ;  and  both  entrances 
of  the  harbor  they  proposed  to  defend  with  tri-* 
remes,  moored  with  their  prows  toward  the  sea. 
Beyond  the  harbor's  mouth,  the  coast  was  rocky 
and  without  landing-place". 

Meanwhile  Demosthenes,  to  make  the  most  of  Thacjd. 
the  small  force  under  his  command,  hauled  ashore  ^•^^^••* 
the  three  triremes  which  remained  to  him,  tod 
formed  of  them  a  kind  of  outwork  against  the 
sea,  under  his  fort.  Two  small  Messeniah  priva- 
teers had  accidentally  put  into  Pylus  ;  and  with 
some  shields,  mostly  of  wicker,  and  *other  sorry 
armor  which  he  found  aboard  them,  he  armed  the 
sailors  from  his  triremes**.      Forty  heavy-armed 

^<  'A>i|uva. 

1^  NoM-o^.  Those  who  constrocted  the  fort  were  soldiers, 
^pociurn,  hut  the  historian  does  not  mention  whtt  proportion 
there  was  of  each. 
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•CHAP.  Messenianft,  who  had  formed  port  of  the  comple- 
^.^^^^  ment  of  this  {Hivateers,  were  a .  more  valuable 
addition  to  his  garrison.  In  the  hasty  construction 
of  his  fort,  he  had  been  most  careful  to  strengthen 
it  toward  the  knd,  as  the  side  on  which  the  Lace- 
dmnonians  were  generally  most  to  be  apprehended. 
Toward  the  sea  it  was  far  weaker,  but  then  on  that 
side  it  could  be  approached  only  from  the  sea. 
To  resist  an  army  and  a  fleet  moving  in  concert  to 
attack  him,  he  selected,  from  his  whole  force,  sixty 
heavy-armed  and  a  few  bowmen,  whom  he  posted 
upon  the  beach  to  oppose  debarkation,  and  of 
whom  he  took  himself  the  immediate  command. 
The  remainder  he  appointed  to  the  defence  of  the 
walls. 

Where  soldiers  are  members  of  that  assembly  in 
which  soverein  power  legally  resides,  and  where 
persuasion  may  with  impunity  be  attempted  to 
induce  them  to  disobey  dieir  officers,  incouraging 
speeches  previous  to  action  may  be  often  neces- 
sary ;  and  to  such  a  litde  band  as  that  with  which 
Demosthenes  had  ingaged  in  a  very  arduous  un- 
Th«cyd.  dertaking,  .they  would  be  easily  addressed.  *  My 
1. 4.  c.  10.  i  fellowsoldiers,  and  companions  in  the  chance 
^  of  war,'  said  that  able  officer,  *  let  no  man  now 
^  think  to  show  his  wisdom,  by  computing  the 
^  exact  magnitude  of  the  danger  which  threatens 

*  us,  but  rather  let  every  one  cheerfully  resolve 
^  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  as  the  one  tiling 

*  necessary  to  the  safety  of  us  all.  Nevertheless, 
^  I  think,  jpotwithstanding  the  disproportion  of 
^  numbers^  the  circumstances  are  in  our  favor,  if 
^  we    make  the  most  of  advantages  in  our  pos- 

*  session.     We  Athenians,  practised  in  naval  war, 

*  well  know  that  debarkation  in  the  face  of  an 
^  enemy  is    no    easy    business,  if  opposed    with 
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*  firmness.      Let  the    Peloponnesians  then,  who    sscr. 

*  have  not  the  same  experience,  now  try.it;  for,  ^^J[^^i^ 
^  adding  the  difficulties  of  this  rocky  shore,  which 

^  will  fight  for  us,  I  have  no  doubt  of  success,  if 

*  we  are  only  true  to  ourselves,'  This  simple 
oratory,  adapted  to  excite,  not  the  boiling  spirit 
of  enterprize,  which  in  the  circumstances  might 
have  been  even  injurious,  but  the  deliberate  valor 
which  defence  requires,  had  the  desired  efiect,  and 
the  Athenians  waited  in  due  preparation  to  re- 
ceive the  attack. 

The  Peloponnesian  fleet  consisted  of  forty-three  xhucrd. 
triremes,  mostly  of  the  allies,  but  commanded  in  i-4-«-  ii» 
chief  by  Thrasymelidas,  a  Spartan".  While  the 
fort  was  threatened  on  all  sides,  by  sea  and  land, 
the  principal  attack  was  made  from  the  fleet,  pre- 
cisely where  Demosthenes  expected.  But  a  few 
triremes  only  could  approach  at  a  time,  and  those 
not  widiout  risk  Scorn  the  rocks  and  the  surf. 
The  attack  was  therefore  carried  on  by  reliefs, 
and  no  exhortation  was  omitted  to  promote  exer- 
tion. Some  of  the  captains  and  masters*'',  never- 
theless, hesitating  at  the  view  of  the  dangers  of 
the  shore,  the  Spartan  Brasidas,  who  commanded 
a  trireme,  became  presendy  distinguished  by  the 
Athenians,  loud  in  expostulation :  ^  111  it  became 

*  them,'  he  said,  *  to  spare  their  timbers,  when 

*  the  enemy  possessed  a  post  in  the  country  :  the 
^  Lacedaemonians  deserved  better  things  of  their 
'  allies.  Striking,  splitting,  landing  anyhow,  they 
^  should  make  themselves  masters  of  the  place, 
^  and  of  the  men  who  held  it'  Brasidas  was  not 
of  a  disposition  thus  to  exhort  others  without  set- 

17  Tp^gofp(fii  xou  xuSifv^ai,  answering  precisely  to  our  terms 
captain  and  master. 
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CHA?.   ting  the  example  himself*    Having  compelled  his 
^^'     master  to  lay  his  gallej  cloac  to  the  shore,  he  was 


Thucjd.    stepping  upon  the  gangboard^,  to  lead  the  landnig, 

'  *  '  '  when  a  number  of  the  enemy's  missile  weaposis  at 
once  struck  him ;  insomuch  that  he  fainted,  and 
fell  backward,  fortunately  into  the  ship,  whHe  his 
shield,  which  among  the  antients  it  was  highly 
disgraceful  and  even    criminal  to  lose,  dropped 

c.  13.  into  the  sea.  Notwithstanding  this  ill  success  of 
Brasidas,  the  attempt  to  force  a  landing  was  re* 
peated  through  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  part 
of  the  next,  but  was  resisted  so  efficaciously  that 

o.  It.  at  length  the  fleet  drew  off.  Demosthenes  then, 
for  the  incouragement  of  his  people,  and  not  with* 
out  just  claim  of  victory,  erected  his  trophy,  of 
which  the  shield  of  Brasidas,  taken  up  by  the 
Athenians,  became  the  honoraUe  ornament.  No 
stain,  however,  could  insue  to  the  reputation  of 
the  owner;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  story  being 
related  through  Greece,  it  was  everywhere  re- 
marked, as  a  singular  result  of  the  incident, 
that  what  disgraced  others  brought  glory  to 
Brasidas. 

The  Lacedaemonian  commanders,  hopeless  now 
of  succeeding  by  assault,  prepared  immediately  to 
proceed  to  a  regular  siege,  and  with  that  view  sent 
some  ships  for  timber  to  make  battering-engines. 
Before  tliese  could  return,  Eurymedon  arrived 
with  the  Athenian  fleet;  which,  with  the  junc- 
tion of  four  Chian  ships,  and  a  reinforcement  taken 
from  the  station  of  Naupactus,  consisted  of  forty 
triremes.  Approaching  ^enough  to  observe  that 
the  harbor  of  Pylus  was  occupied  by  tlie  ene- 
my's fleet,  and  the  iland  before  it  and  the  shore 
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on  each  side  by  their  army,  Emymedon  with*     siXTr. 
c]rew,  and  incamped  for  the  night  on  the  small  ^^J^:^ 
iland  of  Prote,  at  no  great  distance.     On  the  mor«  ^d  of 
TOW  he  prepared  for  action,  determined  to  attack      ^' 
the  enemy  in  the  harbor,  if  they  would  not  meet 
bim  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Peloponnesian  fleet  seems  to  have  been  ill 
comnuuided :  the  proposed  blockade  of  the  mouths 
of  the  harbor  had  been  omitted,  and  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  ingage  within  the  bason ;  where  the 
confined  space,  and  the  army  surrounding,  it  was 
thought,  would  give  advantage*  But  the  Athe-  Thocyd. 
man  fleet  was  entering  unopposed  by  both  the  '  *^ 
mouths,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  crews  were  but  quitting  their  camp  to  go 
aboard.  Others  had  gotten  their  ships  already 
under  way ;  but  these,  seeing  they  should  not  be 
supported,  instantly  fled  to  the  shore.  Five  tri- 
remes were  taken ;  the  crews  however  escaping 
firom  all  except  one.  The  Athenians  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  ships  upon  the  beach,  and  to 
hatil  away  those  from  which  the  crews  had  fled. 
The  Lacedaemonian  landforces,  mortified  by  the 
disaster  of  their  fleet,  but  &r  more  alarmed  for 
their  troops  in  the  iland,  pressed'  down  to  the 
shore.  A  fierce  ingagement  insued,  between  the 
Athenians  from  their  galleys,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians dashing  into  the  water  to  defend  theirs. 
After  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  the  Lace- 
demonians secured  all  their  ships  except  the  five 
first  taken.  With  these  the  Athenians  drew  off, 
masters  also  of  the  enemy's  dead,  which  they  re- 
stored on  the  usual  application  from  the  defeated. 
Eurymedon  erected  his  trophy,  and  then  directed 
his  care  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  Sphacteria, 
looking  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  there  as  already 
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CHAP,   his    prisoners.      They    were    four  hundred   and 
^^'     twenty^  drafted  by  lot  from  the  several  lochi  of 


T^cjcL    the  army,  with,  attending  Hekxs,  whose  number 

die  historian  does  not  mention.      These   indeed 

'    were  Utde  thought  of;    but    among  the  others 

were  some  connected  with  most  of  the  principal 

families  of  Lacedaamon* 

The  transactions,  which  followed,  furnish  very 
remarkable  proof  of  the  importance  of  a  very  few 
citizens  to  die  most  powerful  of  the  little  republics 
of  Greece.     Those  republics  were  all  so  constituted 
that  they  could  bear  neither  diminudon  nor  any  con* 
siderable  increase  of  their  citizens,  without  incon- 
.  venience.     It  was  not  the  loss  of  inhabitants  to  the 
country  that  would  be  felt,  tho  of  a  small  republic, 
when  four  hundred  men  were  Icilled  or  taken  ;  but 
it  was  the  loss  of  those  intimately  connected  with  the 
ruling  powers,  by  ties  of  blood,  by  religious  preju- 
dices, by  political  prejudices,  and  most  of  all  if  by 
>party  prejudices.     Those  who  formed  the  strength 
of  every  Grecian  state  for  every  other  purpose,  the 
slaves,  could  not  be  trusted  with  arms.    But  the 
military  establishment  was  composed  of  all  the  free- 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.      Losses  in  war 
therefore  could  be  recruited  only  by  time,. which 
would  bring  boys  to  manhood,  and  by  .fresh  births  ; 
unless  the  invidious  and  hazardous  resource  were 
admitted,   of  associating  foreiners,   pr  of  raising 
slaves  to  be  citizens.     Of  the  small  proporticm  then 
of  the  inhabitants  who  filled  the  military  functi<Hi, 
four  hundred  lost  would  affect  a  great  number  of 
fiunilies ;  and  hence  private  passion  had  such  in- 
fluence on  public  measures. 

Intelligence  of  the  transactions   at  Pylus  filled 
Sparta  with  consternation.     The  men  in  Sphacteria 
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had  not,  like  the  Romans,  whom,  we  are  told,  their 
country  refused  to  ransom,  disgraced  themselves  by 
flight  or  by  the  surrender  of  their  arms ;  but  placed 
in  their  present  situation  in  the  accidental  turn  of 
duty,  with  their  honor  clear,  they  were  likely  to  be- 
come a  sacrifice  to  the  mismanagement,  or  deficient 
exertion  of  those  who,  by  more  efiectually  opposing 
the  Athenian  fleet,  ought  to  have  preserved  them 
from  such  calamitous  circumstances.  The  princi- 
pal magistrates  theref(»*e  of  Lacedasmon,  the  leaders 
of  the  administration^^  came  to  the  camp  at  Pylus 
to  assure  themselves  of  the  exact  state  of  things ; 
and  when  they  were  satisfied  that  to  rescue  those  in 
the  iland  was  impossible,  it  was  immediately  deter- 
mined to  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  enemy, 
with  a  view  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  A  truce  was  ac- 
cordingly agreed  upon,'  of  which  these  were  the 
conditions ;    ^  That,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  all 

*  the  Peloponnesian  ships  of  war  which  had  been  in 
^  the  late  action,  and  all  others  then  in  any  port  of 
^  the  Lacedaemonian  territory,  should  be  delivered 

*  as  pledges  to  the  Athenian  admiral  at  Pylus  :  That 
^  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  should  be  conveyed 
'  to  Athens  in  an  Athenian  trireme,  to  treat  con- 
^  cerning  a  peace  ;  and  brought  back  again  by  the 
^  same  conveyance :  That  the  truce  should  hold 
^  during  their  absence,  and  that,  on  their  return,  the 

,  *  ships  delivered  should  be  restored ;  That,  in  the 
^  meantime,  the  Lacedaemonians  should  be  permit- 

*  ted  to  supply  their  people  in  the  iland  with  provi- 

*  sions  in  specified  quantities,  under  the  inspection 

*  of  Athenian  officers :  That  the  Athenians  should 
^  still  keep  their  naval  guard  over  the  iland,  but 
^  not  land  upon  it ;   and  that  the  Lacedaemonians 

»  Ta  T^i|. 
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CHAP.    '  should  send  no  vessel  thither,  but  in  amformit7  m 
,^^  '  the  terms  of  the  truce :  That  a  breach  of  any  one 
^  article  of  the  treaty,  Should  be  esteemed  w  annihi* 
*  lation  of  the  whole/ 

The  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors^,  arriving  at 
Athens,  had  a  business  to  manage,  in  itself  difficult, 
and  rendered  more  so  by  the  forms  of  democratical 
administration,  and  the  ready  jealousy  of  a  sovtrein 
multitude.  The  distress  which  occasioned  the  ne- 
gotiation was  peculiar  to  their  own  state,  but  in  any 
treaty  their  allies  must  be  included ;  the  discussion 
of  whose  interests,  before  the  assembled  Adienian 
people,  could  scarcely  be  conducted  so  as  to  avoid 
offence.  Before  the  assembled  Athenian  people, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  some  declaration 
should  be  made  of  the  purpose  of  their  mission.  In 
their  speech,  therefore,  they  simply  proposed  a  trea^ 
of  peace,  together  with  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive between  Laced»mon  and  Athens,  each  party 
keeping  what  it  possessed ;  and  in  return  for  the 
restoration  of  their  fellowconntrymen,  in  a  manner 
prisoners  in  Sphacteria,  they  offered  simply  the 
glory  which  would  redound  to  Athens,  from  a  peace 
solicited  by  those  who  were  heretofore  in  a  situation 
rather  to  grant  conditibns,  together  with  gratitude 
^  for  a  generous  deed,  whence  might  arise  that  mu- 

tual goodwill  between  the  two  republics,  which 
alone  could  make  a  peace  lasting. 
Thucjd.        It  was  not  without  probable  ground  for  supposing 
Ariitoph*'  ^^  proposal  would  be  welcome  at  Athens,  that  the 
Fax  et      Lacedaemonian  administration  had  determined  thus 
to  sue  for  peace.     They  knew  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  Athenian  people  had  always  been  averse  to  the 

^0  The  name  of  the  chief  of  the  emhassy,  Archeptolemiia, 
not  mentioned  by  Thucjdides,  is  given  by  Aristophanes,  Eqnit. 
V.  794. 
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vmr ;  and  that  a  majority  of  them,  since  they  had  sect. 
experienced  its  evils,  had  more  than  once  manifest-  ^'^'' 
ed  great  anxiety  for  a  ccmclusion  of  it*  But,  at  this 
time,  the  favor  which  Cleon  had  acquired  with  the 
lower  people,  proved  an  obstacle  of  which  they 
could  not  be  intirely  aware.  That  turbulent  orator 
reminded  the  assembly,  that  the  Megarian  ports  of 
Nisesa  and  Pegs  had  once  .belonged  to  the  Athe- 
nian people ;  that  the  Athenian  people  had  com- 
manded the  city  of  Troezen ;  that  all  Achaia  had 
been  of  their  confederacy ;  and  that  these  posses- 
sions had  been  wrested  from  them,  not  in  war,  but 
by  a  treaty  ;  to  the  hard  terms  of  which  a  calamity, 
similar  to  that  which  now  pressed  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, had  compelled  them  to  consent  This  there- 
fore was  the  time  for  recovering  those  possessions. 
It  should  be  insisted  that  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
Sphacteria  should  be  brought  prisoners  to  Athens  ; 
to  be  released  as  soon  as  Nissa  and  Peg®  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians,  and  the  administrations 
of  Achata  and  Troezen  restored  to  the  footing  upon  ^ 
which  they  stood  before  the  thirty  years  truce. 
Accordingly  such  were  the  terms  which  the  soverein 
assembly  of  Athens  required. 

To  debate  before  a  whole  people  concerning  Thac^d. 
propositions  affecting  to  such  a  degree  the  interests  ^  ^*  ^  **" 
of  the  allies  of  Lacedasmon,  the  Lacedaemonian 
ambassadcvs  judged  utterly  imprudent.  Instead 
therefore  of  giving  any  answer,  they  desired  that 
commissioners  might  be  appointed  to  discuss  the 
several  points  at  more  leisure  than  the  nature  of  a 
general  assembly  admitted.  This  proposal  suited 
die  views  of  Cleon,  only  as  it  afforded  opportunity 
to  infuse  into  the  people  a  jealousy  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, and  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  favor 
their  purpose,  and  an  opinion  of  his  own  political 
sagacity.     He  exclaimed  against  it,  accordingly,  in  a 
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CHAP.   Style  of  indecent  passion :  ^  Well  he  knew  before^' 
^^'     he  said, '  that  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  came 


*  with  injurious  views,  and  for  clandestine  purposes ; 

*  but  now  their  refusal  to  declare  themselves  bc- 
'  fore  the  people,  and  their  requisition  to  treat  with 
^  a  small  number  of  commissioners,  must  make  it 
^  manifest  to  all.     If  they  had  anything  just  and 

*  honorable  to  propose,  they  need  not  hesitate  to 
'  speak  it  publicly.'  The  ambassadors,  highly 
desirous  of  an  accommodation  upon  any  moderate 
terms,  yet  seeing  the  Athenian  people  impractica- 
ble through  the  sway  which  Cleon  held  among 
them,  and  considering  the  probable  ill  consequences 
of  publicly  proposing  conditions  disagreeable  to 
their  allies,  which  might  after  all  be  rejected,  im- 
mediately took  their  leave. 

ThQcjd.  They  arrived  at  Pylus  about  the  twentieth  day 
&1:.  39^'  after  their  departure  thence,  and  with  their  return 
End  of  the  truce  of  course  expired.  The  Lacedaemonians 
then  demanded  the  restcKution  of  their  ships  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  :  but  the  Athenians  refused  ; 
alleging  some  hostility  committed  against  the  gar- 
rison of  the  fort,  and  some  other  matters  of  little 
importance,  contrary  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  con- 
vention, but  altogether,  in  the  opinion  evidently  of 
the  impartial  but  cautious  Thucydides,  not  war- 
ranting a  procedure  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  it. 
Whether  Demosthenes  or  Eurymedon  was  the 
principal  actor  in  this  business,  we  are  not  inform- 
ed ;  but  in  favor  of  either  it  may  be  observed,  that 
to  exercise  any  discretionary  power  was  extremely 
hazardous,  when  responsibility  was  immediate  to 
that  despotic  and  wayward  soverein  the  Athenian 
people,  under  the  influence  of  ClecHi.  If  Cleon,  or 
any  other  turbulent  orator,  could  persuade  the  peo- 
ple that  their  generals  ought  not  to  give  up,  of  their 
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own  authority,  any  advantage  that  the  letter  of  the    sect. 
treaty  warranted^  their  utter  ruin,  even  capital  con-  s^^^^^ 
demnation,  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  a 
contrary  conduct. 

Both  parties  now  prepared  to  prosecute  hostili- 
ties with  vigor.  The  Athenians  directed  their  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  guard  of  Sphacteria :  two 
triremes  were  constantly  circumnavigating  it  during 
day,  and  at  night  the  whole  fleet  kept  watch  ;  in 
moderate  weather  all  around  the  iland  ;  but  fresher 
winds  induced  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  side 
toward  the  sea  unguarded.  A  reinforcement  of 
twenty  triremes  from  Attica  made  the  number  of 
the  fleet  seventy. 

The  Peloponnesians  meanwhile  pushed  the  siege 
of  the  fort.  But  the  object  for  which  the  LacedaB- 
monians  were  most  anxious  was  to  relieve  their 
people  in  Sphacteria  ;  and  what  they  chiefly  appre- 
hended for  them  was  famine.  Large  rewards  were  Thucjd. 
therefore  offered,  freedom  to  Helots,  and  money  '•  ^  ^'  ^* 
to  any  freemen,  who  would  introduce  provisions. 
Many  were  thus  allured  to  the  attempt;  and  tho 
some  were  taken,  some  succeeded  ;  especially  in 
blowing  nights,  when  the  Athenian  triremes  could 
not  hold  their  station  at  the  back  of  the  iland. 
Some  supply  Avas  also  carried  by  divers,  who  swam 
under  water  across  the  port,  rising  occasionally 
only  for  air,  and  dragging  after  them  skins  filled 
with  bruised  linseed,  or  with  poppyseed  mixed 
with  honey. 

The  blockade  of  the  iland  being  thus  protracted, 
the  Athenians  began  to  suffer  those  very  wants 
through  which  they  had  hoped  to  compel  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  surrender.  In  their  fort  was 
one  small  spring,  ample  for  the  garrison,  but  very 
inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  whole  armament ; 
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the  greater  part  of  which  was  reduced  to  the  use 
of  brackish  water,  obtained  by  digging  in  the  sand 
under  die  fort.  All  the  rest  of  the  coast  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  superior  landforce  of  the  Peloponne* 
sians  ;  and  the  triremes,  far  from  capable  of  carry- 
ing supplies  for  any  length  of  time,  had  not  con- 
venient room  even  for  their  crews  to  sleep  or  to  eat 
aboard;  insomuch  that  Thucydides  mentions  it, 
among  their  hardships  upon  this  occasion,  that  they 
went  ashore  by  reliefs  fw  their  meals,  living  other- 
wise aboard  their  triremes  at  anchor* 
Thacyd.  The  uncasincss  hence  arising  in  the  fleet  and 
army  was  ere  long  communicated  to  Athens,  and 
reasonable  apprehension  arose  that  approaching 
winter  would  increase  the  difficulties ;  that  it  would 
become  impossible  to  supply  the  armament  with 
provisions  by  the  navigation  round  the  capes,  of 
Peloponnesus,  which  in  summer  they  found  could 
not  be  done  in  the  requisite  extent ;  and  that,  even 
if  supplies  could  be  obtained,  the  fleet  could  not 
remain,  during  the  stormy  season,  on  a  coast  where 
they  possessed  no  port.  It  was  then  farther  con- 
sidered, that,  if  the  Lacedasmonians  should  recover 
their  people  from  Sphacteria,  not  only  an  opportu- 
nity for  making  an  advantageous  peace  was  lost,  but 
future  opportimities  were  precluded :  at  least  the 
first  proposal  must  hereafter  come  fix>m  themselves ; 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  would  scarcely  risk  the 
disgrace  of  a  second  refusal. 

Public  indignation  was  rising  fast  against  Cleon, 
as  the  evil  counsellor  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
author  of  the  evils  felt  (mt  apprehended.  He  found 
it  necessary,  for  obviating  popular  clamor  and  dis- 
gust, to  exert  himself  in  the  assembly ;  and  in  a 
very  extraordinary  train  of  circumstances  that  fol- 
lowed, his  impudence  and  his  fortune  (if,  in  the 
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want  of  another,  we  may  use  that  term)  wonder*    sect. 
fully  favored  hhn.    He  began  with  boldly  insist*  ^^Z^i^ 
ing,  *  that  the  circumstances  of  the  fleet  and  army 

*  were  not  so  adverse  as  they  were  reported.' 
This  assertion  called  forward  the  officers  who 
brought  the  intelligence:    they  desired   *  that,  if 

*  they  were  thought  unworthy  of  belief,  proper  per* 

*  sons  might  be  sent  to  examine  into  the  state  of 

*  things/  The  assembly  assented  to  this  request, 
and  Cleon  himself  was  named  among  those  to  be 
commissioned  for  the  purpose.  Pressed  by  this 
proposal,  which  he  was  aware  would  not  answer 
his  end,  and  anxious  anyhow  to  throw  the  weight 
of  the  btisiness  upon  others,  he  seems  in  the  mo- 
ment to  have  lost  his  guard.  *  I^  were  idle  waste 
^  of  time,'  he  said,  *  to  send  commissioners  to  in- 

*  quire,  when  they  should  rather  send  generals  to 

*  execute.     If  those  who  directed  the  military  af- 

*  fairs  of  the  commonwealth  were  men,  it  would 

*  be  easy,  with  the  force  which  they  could  at  all 
'  times  command,  to  subdue  the  little   band  in 

*  Sphacteria :   were  he  in  that  station,  he  would 

*  in  gage  to  effect  it.'     The  unenterprizing  Nicias,  Thucyd. 
at  this  time  commander-in-chief,  being  thus  called  ^*  ^*  ^'  ^ 
upon,  in  his  anxiety  to  obviate  criniination,  mise- 
rably betrayed  the  dignity  of  his  high  office.     *  As 

*  far  as  depended  upon  him,'   he   said,   *  Cleon 

*  might  take  what  force  he   pleased,   and   make 

*  the  attempt.'  Cleon  immediately  accepted  the 
offisr,  thinking  it  not  seriously  made  ;  but  Nicias 
persisting,   Cleon  would   have  retracted,    saying, 

*  Nicias,  not  he,  was  general  of  the  republic' 
Nicias  however,  observing  that  his  proposal  had 
not  displeased  the  people,  declared  solemnly  before 
the  assembly,  that  for  the  business  of  Pylus  he 
waved  his  right  to  command.     The  more  then 
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CHAP.  Cleon  appeared  still  anxious  to  withdraw,  the  more 
^^-  the  people,  as  the  historian  observes,  in  the  usual 
temper  of  mobs^S  insisted  that  he  should  make  his 
words  good;  with  clamor,  requiring  that  Nicias 
should  resign  the  command,  and  that  Cleon  should 
take  it  Thus  appointed  general,  Cleon,  tho 
alarmed  with  the  danger,  was  elated  with  the  ex* 
travagant  honor;  and  in  the  next  assembly  held 
on  the  business^,  he  resumed  his  arrogant  man- 
ner :  ^  He  did  not  fear  the  Lacedaemonians,'  he 
said ;  ^  and  for  the  expedition  to  Pylus,  he  would 
'  desire  no  Athenian  forces :  he  would  only  take 

*  the  Lemnian  and  Imbrian  heavy-armed,  at  that 
^  time  in  Attica,  with  the  middle-armed  of  iEnus, 

*  and  four  hundred  bowmen  of  the  allies ;  and 

*  with  that  small  addition  to  the  armament  then  at 

*  Pylus,  he  would,  within  twenty  days,  either  bring 
^  the   Lacedasmcmians  in  Sphacteria  prisoners  to 

*  Athens,  or  put  them  to  the  sword  upon  the  spot.' 
Amid  the  many  very  serious  considerations  in- 
volved with  the  business,  this  pompous  boast  ex- 
cited a  general  laugh  in  the  assembly :  yet  even 
the  graver  men,  says  the  historian,  wefe  upon  the 
whole  pleased  with  the  event,  upon  considering 
that  of  two  good  things  one  must  result ;  either 
an  important  advantage  must  be  gained  over  the 
Lacedaemonians,  or,  what  they  rather  expected, 
they  should  be  finally  delivered  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  Cleon. 

It  however  soon  appeared,  that  tho,  for  a  man, 
like  Cleon,   unversed  in  militaiy  command,  the 
undertaking  was  rash  and  the  bragging  promise 
\ 

**  OTov  o;(Xof  ^iksT  vSoisTv.     Thucyd.  1.  4.  c.  28. 

*'  Thucydides  does  not  specify  that  it  was  in  a  second  as- 
sembly ;  bat  from  the  circumstances,  and  from  the  tenor  of  hii 
DarratiYe,  it  should  seem  that  it  must  bare  been  so. 
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abundantly  ridiculous,  yet  the  business  was  not  so   sect. 
desperate  as  it  was  in  the  moment  generally  ima-     ^"• 
gined  ;  and  in  feet  the  folly  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple, in  committing  such  a  trust  to  such  a  man, 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  man  himself,  whose  im- 
pudence seldom  carried  him  beyond  the  control  of 
his  cunning.     He  had  received  intelligence  that  Thncyd. 
Demosthenes  had  already  formed  the  plan,  and^*^'^*** 
was  preparing  for  the  attempt,  with  the  forces  upon 
the   spot  or    in   the  neighborhood.      Hence   his 
apparent   moderation  in  his  demand  for   troops; 
which  he  judiciously  accommodated  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  Athenian  people,  by  avoiding  to 
require  any  Athenians.      He  further  showed  his 
judgement,  when  the   decree  was  to  be  passed 
which  was  finally  to  direct  the  expedition,  by  a 
request,  which  was  readily  granted,  that  Demos- 
thenes might  be  joined  widi  him  in  the  command. 

The  natural  strength  of  Sphacteria,  uneven, 
rocky,  woody,  together  with  ignorance  of  the  ene- 
my's force  there,  had  long  deterred  Demosthenes 
from  attempting  any  attack ;  and  the  more,  because 
his  misfortune  in  ^tolia  had  arisen  from  incau- 
tiously ingaging  himself  in  a  rough  and  wooded 
country,  against  unknown  numbers.  But  it  had 
happened  that  a  fire,  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
for  dressing  their  provisions,  had  acdidentally 
caught  the  woods,  and,  the  wind  favoring,  had 
burnt  almost  the  whole.  Their  best  defence  being 
thus  destroyed,  Demosthenes,  now  inabled  to  see 
his  enemy  and  his  ground,  no  longer  hesitated 
concerning  measures.  He  had  sent  for  such  re- 
inforcements as  might  be  obtained  from  the  near- 
est allies,  but  before  they  could  join  him  Cleon 
arrived. 
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Demosthenes  himself  had  been  appointed  to  an 
anomalous  command,  interfering  with  the  authority 
of  the  regular  generals  of  the  common^vcalth ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  any  difficidty  of 
yielding  to  the  wayward  will  of  his  soverein,  and 
taking  the  second  rank  in  the  command  with 
Cleon.  When  the  new  general  arrived  at  PyKis 
with  his  reinforcement,  it  was  determined  first  to 
try  if  their  business  could  not  be  managed'  by  nc- 
gpUation ;  and  a  message  was  accordingly  sent  to 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Lacedemonian  ar* 
my,  proposing  that  the  men  in  Sphacteria  should 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  with  the  condition, 
that  they  should  be  liberally  treated  in  confine- 
ment, till  the  two  republics  might  come  to  some 
accommodation. 

This  being  refused, '  Cleon  and  Demosthenes 
prepared  to  use  the  force  under  their  comniand. 
Giving  one  intire  day  of  rest  to  their  troops,  on 
the  next,  at  night,  they  imbarked  all  their  heavy- 
armed,  who  were  only  eight  hundred,  and,  a  little 
before  dawn,  landed  at  the  same  time  on  both 
sides  of  Sphacteria,  from  the  harbor  and  from  the 
open  sea.  An  advanced  post  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians w^as  surprized,  and  the  guard  put  to  the 
sword.  As  soon  as  day  broke,  the  rest  of  the 
forces  w%re  landed,  consisting  of  eight  hundred 
bowmen,  about  as  many  middle-armed,  a  few 
Messenians  and  others  from  the  garrison  of  the 
fort,  and,  except  the  rowers  of  the  lowest  bench, 
distin^ished  by  the  name  of  thallimians,  all  the 
seamen  of  the  fleet ;  who,  as  the  triremes  were 
more  than  seventy,  would  be  a  large  body.  The 
force  all  together  was  not  of  the  most  regular  kind, 
but  it  was  ample  against  those  who  held  Sphac- 
teria ;    of  whom  the    Lacedemonians,  the 
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regobtf  troops  had  been  originally  but  four  hun-  sect. 
dred  and  twenty,  and  thirty  of  those  were  killed  in  ^"* 
the  oiHpost.  Of  the  mimber  of  attendant  slaves,  and 
of  those  who,  after  landing  provisions,  may  have 
.renudned  in  the  iland,  we  are  not  informed.  Epita- 
das,  the  commander,  had  posted  himself,  with  hb 
main  body,  in  the  central  and  plainest  part,  near  the 
<mlf  spring  the  iland  afforded.  A  small  reserve  he 
placed  in  an  antient  fort,  of  rude  construction,  but 
strong  by  situation,  at  the  extremity  next  Pylus. 

The  Lacediemonians,  and  indeed  all  the  Pelo^ 
po&nesians,  seem  to  have  been  absurdly  attached, 
jthrough  a  point  of  honor,  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
weapons. for  close  fight.  Among  the  early  Greeks, 
the  first  purpose  of  arms,  after  self-defence,  was  to 
defend  their  cattle  :  the  second,  when  civilization 
advanced,  to  protect  their  harvest,  and  cultivated 
ihiiits :  the  third,  and  not  least  important,  to  hold 
a  secwe  superiority  over  their  numerous  slaves. 
Hence,  as  well  as  because  of  the  more  determined 
courage  requisite  for  the  use  of  them,  and  of  their 
greater  efficacy  in  the  hands  of  brave  and  able  men, 
:wherever  they  can  be  used,  arms  for  stationary  fight 
in  plains  were  deemed  more  honorable  than  missile 
weapons.  But  as,  under  many  circumstances,  es- 
pecially in  mountainous  countries,  like  the  greatest 
part  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  all  Greece,  it  was  eady 
to  evade  the  force  of  the  heavy-armed,  and  yet  to 
give  them  annoyance,  we  find  the  Lacedaemonians 
often  suffering  for  want  of  light  troops  and  missile 
.weapons.  Epitadas  chose,  with  his  little  band,  to 
meet  an  enemy  who  so  outnumbered  him,  in  the 
levellest  part  of  the  iland ;  not  only  because  the 
fountain  there  was  necessar}'  to  him,  but  because 
there  die  weapons  and  the  discipline  of  his  people 
^ould  be  most  efficacious.    But  :among  the  Athe- 
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CHAP,  niahs,  the  the  first  honor  was  given  to  the  panopfy, 
^^'     yet  the  use  of  the  bow  was  cultivated ;  and  we  find 
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the  Athenian  archers  frequently  mentioned  as  supe» 
rior  troops  of  their  kind.  Demosthenes  had  been 
taught  by  misfortune  both  how  to  value  light  troops^ 
and  how  to  use  them ;  and  Cleon's  prudence  left 
him  the  direction  of  operations.  He  placed  hb 
light-armed  in  detached  bodies  of  about  two  him* 
dred  each,  on  the  heights  around  the  Lacedaemonian 
station,  and  then,  advancing  with  his  heavy^armed 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  front  of  it,  he  halted. 
ThttcjcL^  Epitadas  did  not  refuse  to  meet  superior  num* 
bers  ;  but,  as  he  advanced  to  attack  Demosthenes, 
he  was  assailed  on  each  flank  and  in  his  rear  with 
darts,  arrows,  and  stones,  if  he  turned,  those  who 
thus  annoyed  him  instantly  fled  from  his  attack,  and 
his  heavy-armed  would  in  vain  pursue  them ;  but 
the  moment  he  resumed  his  march  toward  Demos- 
thenes, they  renewed  their  annoyance.  Such  was 
the  character  of  the  Lacedaemonian  heavy  infantry 
at  this  time  in  Greece,  that  with  all  the  advantage 
of  numbers  on  their  side,  the  light-armed  of  the 
Athenian  army  had  not  approached  them  without 
awe,  and,  as  Thucydides  expresses  it,  a  kind  oi 
servile  apprehension.  But,  incouraged  by  the  effect 
which  their  first  wary  exertions  derived  from  the 
able  disposition  of  Demosthenes,  and  by  the  evi* 
dent  inability  of  the  Lacedaemonians  for  efficacious 
pursuit,  the  light-armed  pressed  their  attacks,  lliis 
desultory  manner  of  action  astonished  the  Lacedas- 
monians  with  its  novelty :  the  ashes  and  dust, 
formed  by  the  late  conflagration,  rising  and  ming- 
ling their  darkness  with  that  of  the  constant  flight 
of  missile  weapons,  disabled  them  from  seeing  their 
enemy,  whom  with  their  arms  they  could  not  reach, 
if  they  could  see  ;  while  the  clamorous  noise  of  the 
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irregular  assailants  drowned  the  voice  of  command.    sect« 
Utterly  at  a  loss  for  means  of  effectual  opposition,  v^-v^ 
when  many  were  already  severely  wounded,  they  Thucyd, 
retreated  in  a  compact  body  toward  their  reserve  in  ^-^-^'^^ 
the  castle,  which  was  not  far  distant.     The  light- 
armed  then  pressed  their  assault  with  increased  ar- 
dor :  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  the  fort,  but  not 
without  loss. 

The  efficacy  of  the  light  troops  being  now  obvi* 
ated,  Demosthenes  led  his  heavy-armed  to  the 
attack ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  having  great  advan- 
tage of  ground,  as  well  as  some  defence  from  the 
old  walls,  maintained  an  equal  conflict  against  su- 
perior numbers.  It  was  already  late  in  the  day ; 
both  parties  were  suffering  from  heat,  thirst  and 
fatigue,  and  neither  had  any  prospect  of  decisive 
advantage,  when  the  commander  of  the  Messenian  c.  se. 
troops  coming  to  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  told  them 
he  had  discovered  a  way  by  which,  with  a  party  of 
light-armed  and  bowmen,  he  thought  he  could  scale 
the  fort.  The  party  he  desired  being  accordingly. 
put  under  his  orders,  he  led  them,  so  as  to  avoid 
being  seen  by  the  enemy,  to  a  precipitous  part  of 
the  rock,  where,  through  confidence  in  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place,  no  guard  was  kept.  Climb- 
ing with  great  difficulty,  he  made  his  way  good,  and 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  summit.  Effectual  resis-  «.  37.  , 
tance  wis  now  no  longer  possible  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians, worn  with  incessant  action  through  a 
sultry  day,  and  surrounded  by  superior  numbers. 
Cleon  and  Demosthenes  therefore,  desirous  of  car- 
rying them  prisoners  to  Athens,  checked  their 
troops,  who  would  shortly  have  put  them  to  the 
sword ;  and  sent  a  herald  to  offer  quarter,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  should  surrender  themselves  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Athenian  people.   It  was  doubted  whe- 
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CHAP,  tfaer,  even  in  their  hopeless  situation,  Lacedaemonians 
^^^,^^]!J^  would  submit  to  become  prisoners ;  but  as  aoon  bs 
they  saw  the  heralds  approaching,  they  grounded 
their  shields  and  waved  their  hands,  intimating  that 
they  were  disposed  to  4iear  proposals.  Epitadas 
was  no  more  ;  Hippagretes,  his  second  in  command, 
had  been  so  severely  wounded  that  he  lay  for  life- 
less among  the  slain  ;  Styphon,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand had  thus  devolved,  desired  permission  to 
send  a  herald  to  the  Lacedaemonian  army  on  the 
continent  for  orders.  This  was  refused,  but  the 
Athenian  generals  sent  for  a  herald  from  the  Lace* 
dsemonian  army  ;  and  after  the  interchange  of  two 
or  three  messages,  a  final  answer  came  to  the  gartison 
of  the  iland  in  these  terms  :  *  The  Lacedcsmonians 
'  permit  you  to  consult  your  own  safety,  admitting 
*  nothing  disgraceful**.'  After  a  short  consultation^ 
they  then  surrendered,  according  to  the  Greek  ex- 
pression, their  arms  and  themselves. 

On  the  morrow  the  commanders  of  the  Lace* 
dasmonian  army  on  the  continent  sent  a  hemld  for 
their  slain,  and  the  Athenians  erected  their  trophy. 
The  killed  were  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Lace- 
daemonians, and  the  prisoners  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two.  Of  the  fate  of  the  Helots  and  others, 
who  were  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphacteria, 
Thacyd.  we  havc  no  information.  The  blockade,  from  the 
I.4.C.  39.  action  in  the  harbor  to  that  in  the  iland,  had  con- 
tinued seventy-two  days,  including  the  truce  of 
twenty-days,  during  which  the  garrison  was  regu* 
larly  served  with  provisions.  For  the  rest  of  the 
time  they  had  only  had  such  casual  supplies  as 
could  be  introduced  by  stealth  ;  yet,  such  had 
been  the  economy  of  Epitadas,  provisions  re- 
mained when  the  iland  was  taken.     The  Athe- 
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Bkn  commahders^  leaving  a  sufficient  garrtison  in    sect. 
Pylus,   sailed  away  with  the   fleet ;    Eurymedon  ^^^]!^I1^ 
with  his  division  for  Corcyra  and  Sicily,  and  Cleon 
aqd  Demosthenes,  for  Attica  ;   and    the   ingage- 
ment  of  Cleon  was  completely  fulfilled ;  for  they  Toward 
entered  the  port  of  Peiraeus  with  their  prisoners  AugSt?  *** 
within  twen^  days  after  he  had  quitted  it 

Nothing  during  the  whole  war,  says  Thucy- 
dides,  happened  so  contrary  to  the  general  opinion 
and  expectation  of  the  Greeks  as  this  event ;  for  Thacjd. 
it  was  supposed  that  neither  hunger,  nor  the  pres-  ^*  ^'  ^  ^' 
sure  of  any  other  the  severest  necessity,  would 
induce  Lacedaemonians  to  surrender  their  arms; 
insomuch  that  among  some  it  was  doubted  whe* 
ther  the  prisoners  were  of  the  same  race,  or  at 
least  if  they  were  of  equal  rank  with  their  com- 
rades who  had  been  killed.  Hence  an  Athenian 
auxiliary,  with  more  ill  manners  than  wit,  asked 
one  of  the  prisoners,  *  Whether  those  who  fell  in  c.40. 

*  the  iland  were  the  men  of  superior  rank  and 
merit*^?'  To  which  the  Spartan  coldly  replied, 
'  An  arrow  would  indeed  be  a  valuable  weapon, 

*  if  it  could  distinguish  rank  and  merit.' 

The  prisoners,  being  many  of  them  connected 
with  the  first  families  of  Sparta,  were  considered 
by  the  Athenians  as  most  valuable  pledges.  It  ^^  ^i- 
was  determined  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  that 
they  should  be  kept  in  chain's^^  till  the  two  re-, 
publics  should  come  to  some  accommodation, 
unless  any  invasion  of  Attica  should  be  attempted 
by  the  Peloponnesians.  In  that  case  the  decree 
declared,  in  terror  to  the  Lacedaemonian  public, 
that  they  should  be  put  to  death.  Such  were  at 
that  time  the  maxims  of  warfare  among  those  who 

*^  KaKM  xqi^o^i-  a  phrue  which  cannot  he  exactly  trans- 
lated. 
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CHiP.  boasted  to  be  the  most  civilized,  and  indeed  the 
s,^^^  only  civilized  people  upon  earth ;  and  such  the 
motives  for  preferring  death  in  the  field  to  the 
condition  so  mild,  in  modem  Europe,  except 
in  France  since  the  revolution,  of  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

By  the  event  of  the  business  of  Pylus  the  Lace* 
dflsmonians  were  in  a  state  of  distress  totally  new 
to  them.      From  the  first  establishment  o(  their 
ancestors  in  Peloponnesus,  it  was  not  known  by 
tradition  that  such  a  number  of  their  citizens  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  and  it  was  as 
little   remembered  that  an  enemy  had  ever  pos- 
sessed a  post  within  their  country.     Pylus  was 
now  so  fortified  that,  as  long  as  it  was  open  to 
supplies  by  sea,  no  mode  of  attack  by  land,  with 
#hich  the  Lacedssmonians  were  acquainted,  would 
be  effectual  against  it:  a  garrison  of  Messenians 
from  Nauoactus  infested  the  neighboring  country, 
with  continual  incursions ;  and  the  Helots,  desert- 
ing in  numbers,  found  sure  protection.      In  this 
situation  of  things,  the  Lacedaemonian  government 
anxiously  desirous  of  peace,  expected  only  insult 
from  the  haughty  temper  of  their  enemy,  should 
they  send    ministers  publicly  to  propose  terms. 
They  made,   however,   repeated  trials  by  secret 
negotiation.     The  wiser  and  more  moderate  Athe- 
nians, and  those  of  higher  rank  in  general,  would 
gladly  have   profited  from  present  prosperity,  to 
make  an  advantageous  accommodation.    But  the 
arrogance  of  the  people,  fed  by  success,  and  in- 
flamed by  the  boisterous '  eloquence  of  Cleon,  now 
the  popular  favorite,  made  all  endevors  for  the  sa- 
lutary purpose  fruitless. 
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